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EVERYBODY WAS REMARKING ON THE BRIDE'S EXTREME 
BEAUTY AS THEY PASSED IN AND OUT OF THE ROOM 


A STORY OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


Second Article: The Loveliest Woman in All America 











The Story of Emily Marshall, Who Unquestionably Came as Near to the Perfection of Female Beauty as Any American Woman That Has Ever Lived 


By WILLIAM PERRINE 


WAS once said in Boston, when 
Daniel Webster was there rising 
into fame, that if in him were 
the intellect and the faculties of 
a godlike manhood so might be 
found in Emily Marshall the 
beauty and the charms of a per- 
fect womanhood. Indeed, it is 
perhaps not venturing too much 
to say that not since among the 
belles of this country has there 
been one to eclipse her in the 
grace of both physical loveliness 
and feminine gentleness. It has 
only been because she passed 
away in the morning of her years, and because 
She did not seek attention from the public, 
that her memory has become almost a faded’ 
tradition. But the testimony of the men and 
women who fell under the spell of her artless 
Witchery leaves hardly room ‘for doubt that 
she came as near to the perfection of female 

uty as any American woman that has 
ever lived. 

Margaret Fuller, who was nearly of the 
Same age, and who once went to school with 
Emily Marshall, afterward came to repre- 
sent the mental culture of New England 
women in its most ambitious flights. Fertile 
of thought, enraptured with learning, and 
versatile in conversation, she was the delight 

Scholars and authors in her rdéle as high 
Priestess of the famous Transcendental cult. 

a Margaret, who had little claim to 
fomeliness except in her pretty hands, which 
was charged with making use of, as 
Madame de Staél did her arms, as her only 
Point of beauty, was credited with having 
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This is the second article of William Perrine’s series 
describing the most beautiful American women of 


expressed the willingness to exchange her 
fine intellect and all its accomplishments for 
the beauty and attractiveness of Emily 
Marshall: 

When the gallant and punctilious Josiah 
Quincy—son of the most famous of the 
Josiah Quincys in the Presidency of Harvard 
College and in the Mayoralty of Boston, and 
himself one of its Mayors also—mused, in 
retrospect, as he grew old, he said: ‘‘ I well 
know the peril which lies in superlatives : 
they were made for very young persons ; 
but in speaking of this gracious lady even 
the cooling influences of more than half a 
century do not enable me to avoid them. 
She was simply perfect in face and figure, 
and perfectly charming in manners.’’ The 
first time he saw her was when, while walking 
over the Dover Street bridge, which was then 
known to Boston as the promenade of lovers 
and the ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,’’ he saw a gentle- 
man widely known as ‘* Beau’’ Watson 
approaching with a lady whose wonderful 
radiance riveted his astonished attention. 


on 


HEN he met her again he could not find 
words in prose which would convey 

his sense of admiration. He rhymed a con- 
ceit which told how the goddess of beauty, 
in compliment to her lover, Mars, had herself 
appeared in a form which was martia/, and 
in his later years he thought that this had 
certainly given him a full claim to recogni- 
tion in Doctor Holmes’s asylum for aged and 
decayed punsters. jsut he was never more 
serious as he looked back over his experience 
as a courtier to many beautiful women in this 
country when he said that ‘‘ centuries are 
likely to come and yo before society will 
again gaze spellbound upon a woman 
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of disposition which ts have fancied in the golden 
age.’’ The most fit character he could think of in history 
for comparison was the superb Miss Gunning, long before 
made famous to the English by Horace Walpole. 

Miss Marshall was born in a house in Brattle Square in 
1807, and even when she was « little child her appearance 
in the streets of Boston caused men and women to turn and 
look after her. Her father, Josiah Marshall, was a mer- 
chant who carried on trade with China and the Sandwich 
Islands. The simple modesty of his child never left her, 
even when she was known as a belle to the society of all 
the chief cities of the country. In Doctor Parke’s school 
she was among the least affetted of the youthful maidens, 
among whom she shone like a sun among the stars, and 
one ot hes teachers was a young woman who in after years 
was to make the name of Lydia Maria Child conspicuous in 
the literature and benevolence of her sex. Indeed, Emily’s 
future husband first fell in love with her when she was only 
thirteen, on seeing her one day on her way from school. 


Pat 
As Much a Boston Idol as Daniel Webster 


N° COMPLIMENTS nor flattery spoiled the amiable sin- 

cerity of her innocent nature. ‘‘ I know that I am 
beautiful,’’ Miss Marshall said, ‘‘ but I do not know why 
people act so unusual about it.’’ William Lloyd Garrison 
said that the young men would go to Doctor Malcolm's 
church by reason of the attraction of Emily’s presence there, 
and the great agitator and philanthropist long afterward 
pooe nets acknowledged that when they would pass 

er house in Franklin Street, and sometimes tarry in front of 
it, and sigh for a view of her face at the windows, he was one 
of them. She was never known to be in an ill-tempered 
mood nor to exhibit either selfishness or conceit. A sister 
who saw her every day for ten years, and roomed with her, 
was unable to recall an utterance or a deed on her part 
which indicated a trace of vanity. 

Yet such was the homage which the people of Boston 
would sometimes bestow upon her that one night when 
Daniel Webster, then beginning his career in the United 
States Senate, visited the Federal Street Theatre the 
applause which the audience showered upon him was 
not greater than the cheers with which it welcomed the 
divine Emily. In New York she caused such a sensation 
that one morning ten gentlemen at one time were seen in 
her escort, and sixty left their cards for her. When she 
went to such summer resorts as Saratoga the crowds at the 
hotel would form a lane through which she might pass as 
they waited to view her going to and from her coach, and 
it is a Philadelphia tradition that when she visited that city 
one of the schools was closed earlier than the usual hour to 
give the young girls a chance to see the famous belle. 
Indeed, women looked upon her with an admiration which 
they seldom accord to beauties. 

A lady who remembered Miss Marshall at that time said 
that ‘‘ no envious thought could have been possible in her 
presence, and that she was as kind and attentive to the 
stupid and tedious as if they were talented and of social 
prominence.’’ As for the poets, they all but lost their 
senses under the influence of her sunny fascination. 
James G. Percival was moved to frame a sonnet to her in 
the form of an acrostic, and if it is by no means the best 
sample of Percival’s muse, it is at least significant of the 
ecstasy into which she seems to have thrown every man 
and woman on whom she cast her smiles : 


Earth holds no fairer, lovelier than thou, 
Maid of the loving lip and frolic eye; 
Incense sits upon thy brow 

Like a pure spirit in its native sky. 

If ever beauty stole the heart away, 
Enchantress, it would fly to meet thy smile ; 
Moments would seem by thee a summer’s day, 
And all around thee an Elysian isle. 

Roses are nothing to thy maiden blush 

Sent o’er thy cheek’s soft ivory ; and night 
Has naught so dazzling in its world of light 
As the dark rays that from thy lashes gush. 
Love lurks among thy silken curls, and lies 
Like a keen archer in thy kindling eyes. 


ex 
Romantic Adventure with Willis, the Poet 


OE of the delightful, even if also thrilling, adventures 

which Nathaniel P. Willis described in the days of his 
youthful and romantic wanderings, when he was coming 
into vogue as arbiter elegantiarum in American literature 
and manners, was on an occasion when he visited Niagara 
Falls. The soutpernes of his journey was one Job Smith, 
as Willis called him: a poor college student who had left 
his plow in the Green Mountains when he was twenty-five, 
who stood nearly seven feet high, and who, painfully ugly 
as he was, was not more susceptible to the beauty of 
Nature than to the beauty of woman. 

It appears that the young men were at a hotel on the 
Canadian side of the Falls, and that as they were about to 
eat their first meal in a land under a monarchy, the poet 
sa apr’ | proposed the health of the King, but the patriotic 
job said: ‘‘ There is an impertinent profanity in fencing 
up the entrance to Niagara that is a greater encroachment 
on liberty than was the Stamp Act,”’ and he would drink 
to no King nor Parliament under which such a thing was 
possible. Willis left the table, walked to a window, and 
then suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘ Job, come here! Emily 
Marshall, by all that is lovely!’’ The big Vermonter 
sprang forward as if touched with a torpedo, for he was 
about to catch a glimpse of a woman of whom he had heard 
even more than he had of Niagara. Indeed, according 
to Willis, her presence would have had the same sensa- 
tional effect on every one of the fifteen million inhabitants 
between the Canadian border and the Gulf of Mexico, 
had they been likewise summoned suddenly to gaze 
upon her. She was returning from the cataract with her 
mother and a party of friends, and as she came up the 
green bank she seemed unconscious of everything but the 
pleasure of life in her laughing radiance. On meeting 
the group Willis presented his comrade to her and made 
an ement for all to go behind the sheet of the Fall 
early the next morning, a feat which went far in those days 
to establish a reputation for adventurous prowess. 

The next morning after breakfast Willis and his friend 
— the beauty ‘‘ as she stepped like Aurora from 

r ber.” The whole party descended to the bottom 
of the precipice at the side of the Fall, where they found a 
small house for the use of visitors in changing their clothes 
ae ee to the aqueous adventure. Here they were 

with coarse linen dresses, but, out of the party 
numbering ten, only Willis, his chum and the beauty had 
the courage to put on the homely toggery. 
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In the Very Jaws of Death at Niagara 


j§ HER rough habiliments Miss Marshall looked like a 

fairy in disguise, but the tall Job, as he stalked forth 
with a pair of linen trousers reaching scarcely to his knees, 
a jacket with sleeves drawn up to the elbow, and a white 
coat, seemed like a ghastly, supernatural monster. Even 
the guide seemed to hesitate about going under the Fall 
with him. The way was through a dense sheet of water, 
along a pathway of small broken rocks, with an overhang- 
ing wall on one side and a whirling cataract on the other, 
and the very greatest caution was needed to avoid making 
a false step. 

The guide took the lovely girl by one hand, and with 
Willis Folding the other, and Job following, they began 
the perilous journey. Willis admitted that he was soon 
inclined to turn back, for the wall hung over so much, 
and the fragment of declivity was so narrow, that the little 
hand in his began to struggle violently ; but suddenly the 
torrent beat into his eyes, ears and nostrils, and he felt as 
if he were drowning. He staggered a blind step, gas 
for breath, sank upon the rocks within the descending 
waters, and the next instant he felt Job tumbling over him. 
As soon as he could clear his eyes to look around him he 
saw the guide sustaining his fair companion as if she were 
undergoing a process of resuscitation. Then they all saw 
what Willis described as ‘‘ a wall of rock at our back and a 
a curtain of shifting water between us and the 
world.” 

But the idea of ‘‘ drowning back’”’ through the thick 
watery column required Willis to summon up his courage. 
At that moment the guide seized him by the shoulder ; he 
looked around and to his horror he saw Miss Marshall far 
in behind the sheet upon the least visible point of rock, 
with water pouring over her in torrents and a gulf of foam 
between them, which he could not understand ‘how she had 
passed over. Amid the roar of the cataract he could learn 
only by signs from the guide that she had walked over a 
narrow ledge and that it had broken with her weight. The 
little foothold on which she stood was scarcely larger than 
a hat; it was covered with slime, and between it and the 
nearest spot she could step to was a foaming and unfath- 
omable abyss, fully six feet wide. Aiarmed, the poet sig- 
nalea her to look well to her feet. There was no plank ; 
nor could the conical surface of the slippery rock hold a 
rope ; while if she were to jump it wats 5 endanger her life. 
There she stood, pale, trembling, yet smiling, like a spirit 
in the mist, as the seemingly despairing guide said some- 
thing excitedly and then disappeared through the watery 
wall. Willis felt that he would willingly have given ten 

ears of his life if he could have dasped Miss Marshall’s 
and in his across the raging chasm. 


ox 


Thrilling Rescue Over a Human Bridge 


P TO this time honest Job had been forgotten, but 
instantly a ray of hope shot into Willis’s heart when he 
saw his rugged features, his sandy hair plastered over his 
forehead, his scanty dress clinging to his form like a skin, 
and his hand trembling on the poet’s shoulder as he 
steadied his steps. Without saying what he intended to 
do he crept down carefully to the edge of the foaming 
abyss till he stood up to his knees in the breaking bubbles. 
It seemed impossible that he could reach the lovely crea- 
ture or that she could jump forward safely from the slip- 
pery rock into his arms. illis covered his eyes in fear 
and wonder. The next moment when he opened them 
there lay at his feet the quivering and exhausted girl. 
job, it will be remembered, was nearly seven feet high. 
e had flung himself over the gulf, caught the rock with 
his fingers, and with certain death if he missed his hold 
she had quickly walked over his body in its bridgelike 
sture. At this moment the guide returned with a rope, 
astened it around one of Job’s feet and dragged him back 
through the whirlpool. When he recovered from his im- 
mersion he fell on his knees in a prayer of thanks to God, 
in which the poet and the beauty devoutly joined him. 

A day or two afterward, when Willis saw the ungainly 
hero and the rescued heroine together, the thought came 
into his mind of a ‘* Psyche in the embrace of a respectable 
giraffe. Yet why should he not win and woo her, he 
who at the extreme hazard of his life had saved hers, 
he who had a heart as high and worthy and as capable 
of undying worship as a wilderness of lovers, and who, 
sans peur et sans reproche, felt like a graceful man and 
acted like a brave one.’’ ‘‘ Ah, my dear Job,’’ mused 
Willis to his ill-favored friend, ‘‘ | fear thou wilt go down 
to thy grave and but one woman will have loved thee— 
thy mother. Thou art the soul of a preux chevalier in the 
body of some worthy gravedigger, who is strutting about 
the world, perhaps, in thy more proper carcass. These 
angels are so o’er-hasty in packing.’’ 


an 
A Charm that Eluded Painter and Sculptor 


Wiis, in the account of the adventure which he gave to 

the public more than sixty years ago, mentioned her 
only as ‘‘ Miss ——,”’ but when he described his anony- 
mous heroine as ‘‘ a miracle of Nature,’’ with the most 
winning, human sweetness of character and manner, 
“* kind, playful, unaffected and original, gloriously beau- 
tiful,’’ he said that everybody in America would know at 
once whom he was describing. He expressed the opinion 
that in more chivalrous times she would have been a 
character in history, and further believed that the Republic 
would perhaps be in its decadence before it would see 
such another. Like Percival, his muse, too, found inspira- 
tion in framing this acrostic : 


Elegance floats about thee like a dress, 
Melting the airy motion of thy form 

Into one swaying grace, and Ldinenn, 

Like a rich tint that makes a picture warm, 

Is lurking in the chestnat of thy dress, 
Enriching it, as moonlight after storm 

Mingles dark shadows into gentleness. 
A beauty that bewilders like a spell 

Reigns in thine eyes’ clear hazel, and thy brow, 
So pure in vein py , doth tell 
How spiritually beautiful art thou 

A temple where angelic love might dwell. 

Life in thy presence were a thing to keep, 
Like a gay dreamer clinging in his sleep. 


Indeed, it is not easy to put in plain prose a description 
ete ks epee ee bennett hae 


-been preserved do not realize her beauty as it a red to 


these who knew her. She was about five feet five inches 
in height ; her figure was luxuriantly delicate; her hair 
was of a chestnut-brown hue, and her luminous eyes were 


said by some to be hazel in color, by others black. Her 
cheeks were rosy and dimpled ; her mouth oe panes teeth 
of perfect whiteness ; her hair was worn curled behind the 
ears and held by side combs, and her features were brij- 
liant with expression when a gay or laughing thought came 
over her. t one time when she appeared at a fancy ball] 
in the characier of Sweet Anne Page, of the ‘‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’’ and danced with Thomas Willing, of 
Philadelphia, it was conceded by everybody present that 
they were unquestionably the handsomest pair that had 
ever graced such an event. 

When Chester Harding, the artist, wrote his autobiog- 
raphy he confessed that he found it impossible to satishy 
himself in painting Miss Marshall’s portrait. It was 
impossible to catch the living fascination of her counte- 
nance, and he declared that ‘‘ the artist’s skill could not 
be put to a severer test, for her beauty depended much 
upon the expression of her animated face, which, when 
lighted up in conversation, was bewitchingly lovely.’’ 


or 


The Famous Beauty as a Bride 


MANY years later, when the Harding portrait was on exhi- 

bition in Copley Hall, an aged visitor was overheard 
saying to his young lady companion, ‘‘ Yes, she was even 
more beautiful than that, my dear.’’ A story is told of 
another survivor of the days when she was the reigning 
belle. ‘‘ Do you know,”’ he said, ‘‘ why I was the most 
remarkable man in Boston when I was young? Because | 
was not in love with Emily Marshall.’’ But when he sawa 
portrait of her the old gentleman threatened to burn down 
the house which contained it because the artist had not 
done justice to her. Greenough, who made a bust of her 
from a death mask, and who cherished her personal recol- 
lection, gave up in despair of reproducing the original, 
saying that what he did would simply show that he had 
tried, but had tried in vain. 

It was in May, 1831, when Emily Marshall was about 
twenty-four years old, that she was married to William 
Foster Otis. It was a simple wedding, in the large front 
drawing-room of her father’s house on Franklin Street, in 
the presence of fifty guests at the ceremony, but it was 
followed by an enormous crowd at the reception. The 
apartment was furnished in blue and yellow satin damask 
curtains and coverings, with large gilt arrows holding the 
draped curtains. 

A ——— of the wedding as it has been handed 
down in the family strikingly illustrates the simplicity 
of the occasion and the weddin customs of the da 
among well-bred Bostonians. ‘‘ The bride,” it was said, 
** looked very lovely and was unaffected and modest. 
Her dress was beautiful; a white crépe lisse with a rich 
line of silver embroidery at the end of the deep hem, the 
neck and sleeves trimmed with three rows of elegant 
blond lace, very wide and standing up behind like a 
sort of collar, white gloves (one button) and white silk 
stockings embroidered in silver ; her hair dressed plain in 
front, but with a high cone of hair on top of her head, 
with a few orange blossoms and a blond lace scarf taste- 
fully arranged on her head, one end hanging over her left 
shoulder, the other hanging behind over her right. No 
ornaments of any kind. Mr. Lyman said she was 
extremely beautiful, and that every one was remarking 
on her beauty as they passed in and out of the room. 
Mr. Finch and Mr. William Booth looked very handsome 
and made excellent groomsmen. The whole went off 
very well. The supper table was spread through two long 
parlors downstairs for fifty persons, anda very genteel, 
select party, many agreeable people. Mrs. Marshall 
looked extremely handsome and wore a brocade which 
belonged to Elizabeth Gray, my grandmother, white 
ground with flounce of all colors. Mr. John Meredith 
Read, of Philadelphia (afterward Judge), brought me a 
beautiful muslin from Mrs. George Harrison, of 
Philadelphia, and George Otis brought me the plumes for 
my hat, which pleased me very much. The bridegroom 
looked quite as handsome as the bride and seemed highly 
delighted. The bride receives company to-morrow (May 
21). The bridal party dine with her.’’ 


an 
A Glory Gone, Never to Return 


|" WAS one o’clock in the May morning when the couple 
went to the Beacon Street home, and there the grooms- 
men serenaded them until the birds of dawn were singing. 
Among the guests of the night was a young Unitarian 
clergyman fresh from his studies at Harvard, and his mind 
alreqdy bent on the philosophical pursuits with which he 
afterward illumined theology and | ger; ee a conspicuous 
part in the culture of New England. Upon the grave mind 
of James Freeman Clarke the marriage seems to have pro- 
duced a profound impression. He declared that he had 
often been perplexed at the accounts he had read of the 
great personal power of Mary, Queen of Scots ; that he 
could not comprehend how the mere beauty of a woman 
could control the destinies of individuals and of nations, or 
how men would gladly accept death as a — of the 
glance of the eyes or a touch of the hand. But after the 
thoughtful scholar had beheld Emily Marshall he realized 
for the first time the possibilities of such a power—‘‘4 
power that is not created,’’ Mr. Clarke declared, ‘‘ once im 
a century.”’ ; 
After her marriage Emily gave herself - to the affairs 
of her household with all the promise of a long, happy life 
before her. But it was the fate of this superb creature to 
be carried off by death when she was only twenty-nine 
years of age, leaving behind two daughters and an infant 
son. It was like the sudden extinction of a rare or phe- 
nomenal work of Nature, for long afterward Professor 
Lesley, the scientist, in discoursing upon the question | 
the degeneracy of the human family, spoke of Emily 
Marshall as one whose glory was gone, never to return. 


Oe 
The Third Article of this Series 


Will be published in the next (the December) Journal, Mr. Perrine telling 
the story of “ Peggy” Eaton, 


The Innkeeper’s Pretty Daughter Who Dissolved a. 
President’s Cabinet 

In the history of no other country has a ever caused a sucial 
war of such dimensions as did “ Peggy” Eaton in the days of President 
Andrew Jackson’s Administration. She was a high-spirited and vivacious 
beauty, with a face of faultless outline—the cynosure of all eyes. But 
when she became a Cabinet Member’s wife there occurred a social 

sion and an uproar such as no other woman has ever caused in Washingto® 
pore ac roe in the dissolution and reconstruction of President Jackso® § 
entire Cabinet. 
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T ALL came about because Elizabeth Brinton 
had a wisdom tooth that suddenly got beyond 
moral suasion, and Aunt Sally Perran had a 
sense of duty. That is the general announce- 
ment tothe public. Family gatherings around 
a festive dinner-table, with father making a 
speech and toasts being responded to, neat 
little cards sent to relatives and intimate 
friends, or even a paragraph in the newspaper, 
are all very well, but for real uniqueness and 
dramatic effect — but I’m getting ahead of my story. 

Aunt Sally Perran arrived promptly by the 6: 1o train, 
and was whirled in the Colonel’s carriage through the 
quiet dusk to the closed portal of the Brighton mansion. 

unt Sally knew what she had come for, and patted her 
black silk sleeve approvingly, thinking what a satisfaction 
it was that she oe not have to change her gown, and 
after a bite of something begged from the cook, whom 
she remembered as a very nice woman— for, of course, 
the family would have had tea early to-night—she could 
slip along quietly with the other members of the family 
down to the little hall where John’s play was to be given 
for the benefit of the little suburban chapel. Had not 
— Dorrance written plays and things when he was at 

arvard, and was he not only promising in a literary way 
but also as one to be taken into the family? But, tut! 
Aunt Sally frowned. One must not only hold one’s tongue 
about other people’s secrets, but one’s thoughts as well. 


on 


The door flew open, and in the glare of light Aunt 
Sally blinked up at a tall footman in a gorgeous scarlet and 
buff livery, who, with an undignified whoop, lifted the little 
lady off her feet and bore her, sputtering and expostulating, 
into the very dining-room. 

‘** But the worst of it was,’’ Ned would solemnly relate 
afterward, to Aunt Sally’s great embarrassment, ‘‘ she 
wouldn’t believe who I was, and when I kissed her she 
actually slapped me. To think of a ladylike little person 
like Aunt eitly waving her feet wildly in the air and slap- 
ping a gentleman in the face. It hurts my family pride ; it 
does really.’’ 

So Aunt Sally did not have to slip away to the pantry 
after all, but sat down between a gay satin-garbed courtier 
and a Marie Antoinette dame in a huge powdered wig and 
court-plaster patches, for Mrs. Brighton believed in letting 
purses suffer for church benefits, but not appetites, and 
the whole troupe had donned their costumes under the 
Brighton roof. 

What an afternoon it had been. Aunt Sally thought 
she had never enjoyed anything more than that gay dinner. 
But from here on it is rather difficult to gather a connected 
recital from Aint Sally of what happened. It seemed 
that the only misadventure was that Elizabeth had sud- 
denly developed a rambunctious tooth since lunch time, 
and was lying down upstairs bewailing her swollen face, 
and utterly incapable of assuming her gown and place 
among the ‘‘ supers’’ — whatever they were — in the third 
act. And then Ned—at least, Aunt Sally blames it on him, 
though he solemnly swears an alibi— suggested something ; 
then there was a pause while Mrs. Brighton looked across 
the table at her husband, and.Mr. Brighton’s eyes twinkled, 
and he nodded. Then followed a perfect storm of coax- 
ings, and laughter, and directions, and Aunt Sally was 
borue away upstairs and the door locked. 

Two carriage loads had been sent off before Aunt Sally 
emerged and took a timid look about the hall. A group 
was chattering away below, and quick as a flash she 
slipped into one of the empty rooms and pushed the door 
to. Three steps would take her in front A the long cheval 
glass. She shut her eyes and took the steps. Then with 
a little flutter at her heart she opened them. Could that 
be she — Sally Perran? With long folds of pink satin fall- 
ing around her — Elizabeth’s pink satin — they were almost 
of a size—and what a soft, plump neck — she touched it 
cautiously with her finger; she hadn’t worn a low-neck 
gown since she was a young girl — and those lovely, lus- 
trous eyes and penciled eyebrows! The towering wig 
was white, but then so were those of the other young girls 





who had just gone down ; and the cheeks and lips below — 
were they not young — young as ——? 
** Sally! Aunt Sally! Come down! Where are you?” 
on 


Aunt Sally gave a guilty little start and hurried down- 
stairs. 

** I’m so sorry ; have I kept you waiting?’ she said in a 

thetic little voice as she reached the bottom step. ‘*‘ Am 

all right, Robert ?’’ and she laughed nervously. 

‘* By George, Sally! you’re the best-looking girl in the 
party,”’ said Mr. Brig ton, holding her at arm’s length. 

‘** Don’t be foolish, Robert; it’s the paint,’’ she said 
apologetically. 

Robert Brighton, for answer, gathered the pink-clad 
figure in his arms, and, regardless of paint, kissed the 
ere little face. ‘‘ My own little Sally!’’ was all he 
said. 

** I tell you what, Beatrice will have to look out for her 
laurels to-night with Sally on the stage at the same time,”’ 
he said to his wife in an audible whisper. 

Aunt Sally, on the opposite seat of the carriage, said, 
‘* Tut, tut !’’ but there was more color on her cheeks than 
ever came off the rabbit’s foot. 

A dark little side door and never-ending, steep, back 
stairs — yes, Sally remembers it all as part of that night- 
mare experience — every one telling every one else not to 
talk so loud, the thunder and rumble of the orchestra from 
somewhere close at hand, every other girl needing a pin, 
and Aunt Sally on her knees groping for the powder-puff 
under the table. Sally’s hands are grimy, but she hero- 
ically pulls and tugs at lace and tulle to repair an ill-fitting 


hodice — somebody is saying that they don’t know how 
they would have got along without her — but before there 
was time for the compliment to sink into her patient, self- 
effacing, little soul some one had taken her by the 
shoulders, piloted her through byways of green-painted 
trees and odd portions of canvas castles, and, to use her 
own phraseology, ‘‘ fairly poked ay nose into the cur- 
tain. It’s a great mercy | didn’t fall through and on to the 
leader before I discovered that there was a little peekhole 
he wanted me to look through.’’ 


or 


The hall was crowded to the last seat, for kith and kin 
of the whole countryside wished the little chapel well. 
Aunt Sally gasped. 

‘* And we have to stand up here before all those people 
and talk,’’ she said. 

**No, Aunt Sally. You don’t have fo open your 
mouth. Molly and Mrs. Dallas will shove you on at the 
right time, and you just stand still by that tree there until 
oes see them walk off, and then you follow. Let’s go 
back to the dressing-room.”’ 

Aunt Sally gripped Ned’s arm with an inward vow that 
if ever she was caught in a scrape like this again she’d —— 

‘* Pick up your feet, ma’am,’’ called one of the stage 
hands at her elbow, and Aunt Sally obediently leaped, 
knocking over the big reflector whose rubber gas pipe 
was stretched across the floor. 

‘* No harm done, Matthew,’’ said Ned. ‘‘ You'll get 
used to these things, Aunt Sally.’’ And then he laughed, 
for who could help it to look at Aunt Sally’s woeful face? 

Back in the dressing-room was the wildest confusion. 
Beatrice rushed up to Aunt Sally and thrust a man’s coat 
into her hands. ‘‘ Hold it,’’ she said. ‘*‘ Oh, Ned, did 
you tell the ushers to bring the flowers up after the third 
act, and not before? and see that Maria has the cards to 
bring in on that tray. Oh, Aunt Sally, I’m not going to 
wear this,” for Sally had promptly felt around for the 
armhole of the coat she was holding, and was proceeding 
to push her niece’s arm intoit. ‘*‘ It’s John’s driving-coat, 
and we need it in the third act. Don’t let it go out of 
your hands or it will get lost, and the play hangs on that 
particular ‘ prop.’ There, the curtain is up; I must go. 
See that there are no dirty handkerchiefs in the pockets. 
I don’t want a red bandanna trailing along the stage.’’ 
And with a kiss on her aunt’s rouged cheeks she was gone. 


or 


Aunt Sally gave a little sigh of relief; her head was 
going round, her hands trembled as she mechanically 
started to hang up wraps and put the room inorder. The 
combs and brushes were laid neatly side by side on the 
dressing-table. There was a great spot of rouge on one of 
Mrs. Brighton’s best damask towels. Aunt Sally’s habits 
of neatness at once rose to the occasion, and she turned 
on the faucet and carefully washed it out in the stationary 
basin. It was a pity to use the girls’ violet soap, but there 
was nothing else, she said apologetically to herself. Now 
what was it Beatrice had told hertodo? Oh, yes! Notto 
go on the stage till the third act, and to hold fast to John’s 
coat. How was she to know when the third act began? 
Ned had said something about Molly and Mrs. Dallas. 
She would have to trust to Providence that they would 
remember when the time came. 

With a weary sigh Aunt Sally sank on a chair with the 
coat carefully folded on her knees. Surely there was 
something else that her brain refused to remember. What 
was it? Oh, yes, that red bandanna! Aunt Sally felt a 
little qualm about going through a man’s pockets, but 
Beatrice had told her to, and it would soon be not only 
her niece’s right, but also her duty, to see that John’s 
pockets were clear of pipes and tobacco and all the other 
filthy things she remembered her brother Robert’s used to 
be filled with. No, there was nothing. Her hand stole 
absently from one to another, and finally brought out — 
much to her surprise — a three-cornered note. She turned 
it over, half rising to look for a waste-paper basket. On 
one side of the note was written in large letters, 
** Important.’ What did that mean? Perhaps John had 
not had time to read it in the general excitement. She 
must take it to him at once. She reached the door and 
paused. She had a dim recollection of dark labyrinths, 
and two steps, and then down. No, that was too Secaiee 
ous ; she and the coat might be lost, and what would hap- 
pen to the third act then? Aunt Sally came back and sat 
down. She remembered that telegrams were always 
opened at the Brighton house in case of any one’s absence. 
Surely this was of the nature of a telegram. She would 
open it, and call for some one if the need were great. 
Slowly she unfolded the little pink note. It read: 


“Darling, lamdistraught. Fly with meto-night. The post- 
horses are engaged and the gens d’armes bribed. Beatrice 
alone stands between us. Forget her, and come as you have 
promised to Your own CLAIRE,”’ 


ar 


Rigid sat the little Marie Antoinette figure, with its 
trusty little nineteenth-céntury heart ahd brain frozen with 
horror. The gas gry in its wire guard, and a burst 
of applause came faintly through the wings to the little 
dressing-room. Something seemed bursting with grief 
inside of her. There was some one in the room! No, it 
was only her own reflection in the glass. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she burst 
out, turning fiercely to her own image, ‘‘ there you sit, 
you bedizened old fool, tricked out in paint and powder 
when your own flesh and blood are walking over their own 

ves —and John looking at Beatrice as if her eyes were 

is sun and moon, and having this Claire in his mind all 
the time. Oh, what shall do?’ and she sank in a 
pathetic heap on the floor. ‘‘ Now, Sally Perran,’’ she 
resumed, sitting up and wiping her eyes, ‘* this is a crisis, 





and it all rests on you. Beatrice must not know —and 
you’ve smeared your nose with rouge.’’ Slowly she 
struggled to her feet and looked in the glass. ‘‘ Well, if 
Beatrice should see such a piebald creature she’d know it 
was the beginning of the end of something,’’ and she 
smiled wanly. 

Between dabs of the powder-puff and the rabbit’s foot 
the havoc was repaired very neatly, thought Aunt Sally, 
when a scuffling of feet made her dive for the coat and 
replace the slip of paper. How the next half hour passed 
she never knew. The girls danced in and out, all talking 
at once, and too absorbed to notice the stern, set face in 
the corner, and the two little white hands guarding the 
horrible secret hidden in the silk-lined pocket. The girls 
went out ; again silence reigned inthe room. Aunt Sally’s 
face grew white under the paint, and her lips were firm 
and resolute. 

‘** Third act called!’”’ Aunt Sally wondered vaguely 
why plays took up a whole evening. She was taken 
blindly behind the scenes. Some one took the coat out of 
her hands and laid it on a painted stump on the stage, but 
she never noticed. She could hear the music stop and 
the curtain rolling up. Then John’s voice, and Beatrice 
answering him. Then Ned and a lot of young men in out- 
landish costumes came off waving swords and singing 
something in French. 

‘* Watch your cue there, ladies !’’ said some one behind 
her, and Molly whispered, ‘‘ Come on,’’ and the next 
moment she was out in the blaze of light. Gradually she 
came to her senses. There were the young people she 
had sat beside at dinner, standing around easily or leaning 
against the trees. Beatrice and two men were having a 
spirited interview at the front of the stage. Then Beatrice, 
with a wave of the hand, said, ‘‘ Leave me!” and the 
groups quietly melted away. Aunt Sally turned to go, but 
Molly whispered, ‘‘ Not just yet ; we’re the last.’’ 


or 


Poor Aunt Sally’s eyes never left her niece’s face, and 
followed her lithe figure as she moved across the stage. 
Ah, what was that? There was John’s coat left carelessly 
on the tree stump, and Beatrice going toward it. She 
picked it up. ‘*‘ Come, Aunt Sally,’’ said Molly, but Aunt 
Sally was Sovond hearing. She did not realize that her 
quaint little figure was left alone on the stage at the 
moment of the grand dénouement ; that her white, drawn 
face and horror-struck expression added to the excite- 
ment and mystery of that white-gowned figure searching 
the traitor’s pockets. Her darling held the letter in her 
hand—the poison that was to bligit her life ; she could 
see her stagger and fall as she read of John’s perfidy in 
the face of all those people. ‘‘ Darling,’’ read Beatrice. 
‘* Stop !’’ said Aunt Sally in a voice quivering with agony. 
She had taken a step forward. ‘‘ Beatrice, I forbid you to 
read that letter !”’ 

The audience, readily indulgent to their youthful friends, 
had hardly expected such a touch of ol tragedy as the 
tense figure of the little old lady and her quivering out- 
stretched finger threw into the piece. A thrill ran through 
the assemblage. It was distinctly the beginning of the 
end, as Aunt Sally had said. 

‘*Aunt Sally!’? came in a whisper from John 
Dorrance, as he thrust his head out from the wings. 

Aunt Sally turned on him fiercely. ‘* You, you ungrate- 
ful, unworthy m-m-man!’’ she fairly stammered. ‘ 
man like you, with God-fearing parents on both sides, to 
win the love of my niece; a man my brother Robert said 

res to when you asked for the hand of Beatrice to love, 
oot and take care of. Do you think I don’t know what 
is in that letter, sir? It was not mine to tear up, though 
I wish now I had. The ways of Providence are strange 
that He should make of my honor the whip to scourge m 

niece. Stand out in the light, sir ; no wonder you skul 

and hide, ashamed to show your face. Robert Brighton, 
if you are out there in that pit of darkness, can you see 
your daughter stand here, ready to swallow every poison- 
ous word in that vile piece of paper, written by a vile 
woman to the man she’s engaged to, telling him to forget 
her? Oh, have I not seen it? I wi// take it, Beatrice. 
You think now, sir, that the world will not read it, but has 
not every word been burning deeper and deeper into my 
brain? ‘ Darling,’ she calls you; ‘ darling,’ the person 
does: ‘I am distraught. Fly with me to-night. The 
post-horses are engaged and the gens d’armes bribed. 
Beatrice alone stands between us. Forget her, and come 
as you have promised to your own Claire.’ ”’ 


ar 


With one gasp the truth seemed to dawn upon the 
audience, and Aunt Sally’s voice was lost in the wil@ 
shouting and stamping. ‘‘ Ring down the curtain! 
‘* Hurrah for Aunt Sally!’ came from every part of 
house. 

‘* Bless my soul! Oh, Aunt Sally, you'll be the death 
of me,’’ came from Ned, who rolled on the floor 
delight. ; 

And Beatrice was hugging and kissing poor trembling 
Aunt Sally, and explaining that Claire was only a perso® 
in the play, and that as their engagement was 
announced John had insisted on calling the heroine after 
her, Beatrice, and that it was all right, and she m d 
mind the ple making fools of themselves. a 

Then the audience clamored so that the author 
Beatrice and Aunt Sally had to go before the curtain, 
Mr. Brighton made a s h, and so did John Dorranee 
but poor little Aunt Sally, who had been brave as 4 #@ 
five apa before, could only tremble and blush, am@ 
say she was so sorry. a 

But Ned says that Aunt Sally has missed her vocation 
and that, critics to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
inspiration of the moment makes the actress. 
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PHARISEE 


“UNDER THE TENDER CARE OF HIS DEVOTED MOTHER THE CHILD JESUS HAD GROWN TO BOYHOOD, FULFILLING THE 
FONDEST HOPES OF HIS PARENTS IN HIS UNVARYING GOODNESS, AND IN HIS DUTIFUL, LOVING OBEDIENCE ”’ 


The Story of a Young Man 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD 


With Illustrations from Paintings by W.L. TAYLOR 


SECOND CHAPTER 


HE glory of a summer’s day shone upon the town 
of Nazareth—the beautiful City of the Rose, nestled 
among the sheltering hills of Galilee. It was the 
month of April, the time of the Passover, and the 
town was astir with the busy preparations of those 
who were about to depart on their annual journey to 
Jerusalem to attend the great national festival. 

Among the many yearly feasts celebrated by the Jews there 
was none that appealed more strongly to the national spirit than 
the Feast of the Passover, the celebration of the deliverance of 
Israel from the terrible bondage of Egypt. Not only did it 
commemorate one of the most momentous epochs in the history 
of the race, but to the hearts of many it had now another and 


prophetic significance —the salvation of Israel by the promised 
and long-expected Messiah. 

Of the multitude whose thoughts and whose steps turned 
toward Jerusalem there was one household in the little town of 
Nazareth to whom the occasion was of more than ordinary inter- 
est. To the family of Joseph, the carpenter, and his wife and 
boy the feast this year meant more than to all the other wor- 
shipers of Palestine. Jesus was going with his parents to 
Jerusalem. He had reached the age which permitted him to 
attend the festival; and in the devout and humble life of the 
little family this first journey of the boy to the Feast of the 
Passover was an event of surpassing moment. 

Twelve years had passed since Joseph and Mary, with their 
precious charge, had returned from their refuge in Egypt, whither 
they had flown to escape the murderous jealousy of King Herod. 
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But the King having died soon after their flight from 
Bethlehem, they had ventured to return to their native 
town after a sojourn of but a short while in the strange 
land of the Nile. And here, amid the lowly and humble 
surroundings of the carpenter's home, and under the 
tender care of his devoted mother, the child Jesus had 
grown to boyhood, fulfilling the fondest hopes of his 

rents in his unvarying goodness and in his dutiful, 
oving obedience. 

He had now come of age, according to the Jewish cus- 
tom, and was for the first time entitled to take part in the 

eat festival of which he had so often heard. Passing 
se childhood's realm of home and school, he was about 
to enter the world to exercise the duties and privileges of 
a ‘‘ Bar Mizvah,”’ or ‘‘son of the commandment.” 


ax 


7° MARY and a 9 the occasion was one of unmingled 

happiness, fraught with glowing promises of the future ; 
and it was with glad and thankful hearts that they set forth 
for Jerusalem accompanied by their son. He was now a 
member of the congregation—their boy, their Jesus ; the 
light and the joy of their lives. : 

To the boy himself it was an event of wondrous import. 
In common with all Jewish children, his training from 
early infancy had been imbued with religion. His first 
knowledge was of God, the Father. It was of Him that 
the mother spoke and sang to the child while yet she 
carried him in her arms. The stories to which he listened 
at her knee were the stories of Jehovah's love and mercy. 
From his baby days he had seen on the doorpost of the 
house a little metal cylinder, the Mesusah, with the name of 
the Most High inscribed upon it, and had noticed that 
every one who came or went touched the sacred name 
with his finger, and then kissed the finger.and repeated a 
short prayer. The conversation in the household, while 
he sat at meals with his parents or assisted them in their 
daily work, was of the Father, and of the mighty deeds of 
the great men of Israel, and at school the Scriptures 
formed the subject of all his lessons. 

Of a gentle, sensitive nature, his childish heart responded 
in unquestioning reverence to these holy influences of his 
daily life. His love for the Father —a love instilled at his 
@other’s breast — grew ever stronger and more earnest with 
the unfolding of his devout nature. It was the thought that 
he was now one of the Father’s congregation—that he 
was entitled to take part in the devotions that would brin 
him into closer communion with God—that appeale 
most strongly to the boy and filled his soul with a joyful 
enthusiasm, as on this bright summer’s day he took his 

lace with Joseph and Mary in the company that was 
Caviee Nazareth to attend the Passover. 
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AS HE passed down the narrow, rugged path from the 
mountain village, and out upon the great plain below, 
his heart bounded with boyish delight. It was his first 
journey from home, his first sight of the world, and all 
ature seemed to rejoice with him and to be in harmony 
with his joyous spirit. 

The earth was aglow with its richest blossoms, decking 
the podraeinttar eo and plains with a wild profusion of 
color, and filling the soft, warm air with a dreamy perfume. 
Fields of ripening grain rippled in the gentle summer 
breeze, and the vineyards and the orchards upon the hill- 
sides lent their delicate and varied tints of foliage and fruit 
to the rich coloring of the landscape, while from the trees 
and hedges and across the fields and from the deep blue of 
heaven came the warble and the song of birds flooding the 
air with a melody of gladness. 

The flowers, the trees, the birds were to the boy as friends 
in a strange place. He knew them all. They were the 
same as those in the gardens and fields at home, and 
he greeted them in happy surprise as he beheld them on 
every hand amid the new and unfamiliar scenes through 
which he was passing. 

Like all children a Galilee the greater ee of his daily 
life was%pent in the open air, among the glories of Nature, 
where he had learned to know and to love the wondrous 
works of the Creator. In the delightful, semi-tropical cli- 
mate of Palestine there was but little need for the shelter 
of a roof during the greater part of the year, and the 
dwellings of the poor and humbler classes were accordingly 
of the simplest and most primitive style. 

Many of the houses in the towns and villages through 
which the travelers passed were similar to those of 
Nazareth —small, square, one-story buildings, covered with 
flat roofs, which were reached by flights of steps on the 
outside. Each dwelling consisted of one room, the open 
doorway of which was the only source of light and air, for 
there were no windows ; and this one room was made to 
serve for all the purposes of domestic life. 

Joseph’s house was one of this kind, for Joseph was a 
man of but few possessions, depending for his daily bread 
upon the small and uncertain income of his humble trade. 
And it was in such a home as this, devoid of all luxuries, 
and offering only the bare comforts of life, that Jesus was 
brought up; inured to privations and taught from early 
childhood the necessity of labor and self-sacrifice. 


ox 


Over hills and through valleys, and along the banks of 

the beautiful and historic Jordan, the pilgrims from 
Nazareth slowly wended their way toward Jerusalem, rest- 
ing at night by the roadside under booths of mats or leafy 
branches, and starting forward again at sunrise. 

They joined themselves with other parties on the way, 
until there was a great concourse journeying on together, 
some riding on camels, and others on mules or horses, 
but the vast majority traveling afoot; while here and 
there, accompanying the procession, were sun-browned 
shepherds with their flocks of lambs or goats destined for 
the sacrificial feast. 

On the fourth day they came in sight of the Holy City 
shining white in the sunlight on its sacred hills. With one 
accord the pilgrims raised their voices in a glad shout of 
hosanna ; and as they passed down through the outlying 
gardens and orchards they joined together in the singing 
of a familiar psalm, and approached the gates of the city 
amid the inspiring chorus of thousands uf voices and the 
sweet-toned music of the flute-players, who were always to 
be found among a company of travelers. 

An enormous throng pressed through the gates and 
filled the narrow streets. Companies and caravans had 
been arriving for days, and the city swarmed with a vast 
multitude of worshipers from all parts of the country and 
the world; while thousands of pilgrims, unable to find 
accommodations within the walls of the city itself, camped 
upon the surrounding slopes. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The Feast of the Passover lasted a week, and the trav- 
elers from Nazareth arrived in ample time to prepare for 
the celebration of the Paschal supper, which was eaten on 
the night preceding the opening day of the festival. At 
this supper from ten to twenty persons sat down together 
as one family and ate of a roasted lamb with bitter herbs 
and unleavened cakes, in remembrance of the night, fifteen 
hundred years before, when the Children of Israel partook 
of a similar meal on the eve of their flight from the land of 
bondage ;-that fateful night when the Angel of Death 
passed over the houses of the Israelites and slew all the 
first-born of the Egyptians, because of Pharaoh’s refusal to 
set free the chosen people of God. 

Jerusalem, the Holy City, the great metropolis of 
Palestine, with its life and turmoil, its grandeur, its multi- 
tude of people and its historic associations would at any 
time have proved a revelation and a source of wonder to a 
simple country lad beholding it for the first time ; but at 
the present season, when its population was swelled to 
many times its usual size, and a spirit of festive, religious 
enthusiasm pervaded the air, it could not but have 
inspired an intense interest on the part of a boy like 
oer devout and impressionable, who from early child- 
100d had heard of the greatness and the glory of the Holy 
City and had longed for the time to come when he might 
set foot within its sacred precincts. 


or 


AM. through the days and nights of the festival his interest 

in the scenes and incidents about him never flagged, 
but with every hour his emotions, his impressions grew 
stronger and more vivid. A subdued excitement pervaded 
his being. It was all so strange, so wonderful, so different 
from anything he had ever seen or expesienced in the 
quiet me” ti home in far-away Galilee ; and_as he passed 
along the crowded streets with their busy shops and 
stalls, and mingled with the vast throngs of people repre- 
senting all nations of the earth and all degrees and condi- 
tions of humanity, his mind was absorbed in eager won- 
der and delight. 

But of the many sights and objects that claimed his 
attention there was one that took precedence over all 
others ; one spot toward which his thoughts and his steps 
constantly turned with deepest interest and reverence — the 
Temple, the house of God. 

This grand edifice, the chief feature and glory of 
Jerusalem and the centre of the nation’s hopes and affec- 
tions, stood upon a hill that rose abruptly from the city like 
an island in the midst of a sea of streets, walls, palaces and 
houses, and crowned by a mass of snow-white marble and 
glittering gold, rising terrace upon terrace in a succession 
of courts, each surrounded by a wall and connected one 
with the other by a broad flight of steps ; the whole form- 
ing a magnificent and imposing pile that gleamed and 
sparkled in the sun in dazzling grandeur. 

It was here, in the sanctuary of the Father, that the bo 
found his greatest pleasure. “The beauties and the grand- 
eur of the building the impressive ceremonies, the never- 
ending stream of worshipers coming and going, and, above 
all, the sublime sanctity of the place, appealed with singu- 
lar force to the devout boy of emeeh, and aroused in 
him a sense of mingled awe and enthusiasm. 
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[)URING the Passover week the Temple Sanhedrin —an 

ecclesiastical tribunal composed of rabbis, or doctors 
of the Law—assembled daily in one of the courts of the 
Temple and there held informal discourse with the public. 
The listeners sat upon the floor, ranging themselves in a 
semi-circle about the doctors, and any one was permitted 
to make remarks or ask questions. 

Theological discussions were always popular with the 
Jews, and no one claimed greater respect than a rabbi — one 
whose knowledge of the Law and the Scriptures entitled 
him to instruct others in those matters which were ever 
nearest to the hearts of the people; for nowhere were 
ya and every-day life so closely interwoven as among 
the Jews. 

It may readily be imagined, therefore, that these gather- 
ings in the Temple claimed the special attention of Jesus, 
and that he listened with eager heart and mind to the 
words of the learned rabbis. Although in years he was 
scarcely more than a child, yet his pious, earnest nature 
endowed him with a maturity of thought and feeling 
beyond that usually found in boys of his age. 

The homely discourses among the neighbors in Nazareth, 
the lessons in the synagogue, and the simple theology and 
devout teachings of his parents, together with the subtle 
influence of Nature’s gentle spirit, had all left their impress 
on his thoughtful mind and imbued him with a religion of 
pure and lofty ideals, while at the same time they had 
awakened in his heart a longing for a deeper knowledge 
of God—for an understanding of many of the mysteries of 
life and being, upon which he ofttimes pondered in child- 
ish meditation. 

As the principal religious services of the Passover lasted 
but two days it was not necessary for pilgrims to remaia in 
Jerusalem after that time, and consequently there were 
many who returned home before the expiration of the full 
period. Mary and Joseph, with a number of friends 
and relatives who had come with them from Nazareth, 
were among those who availed themselves of this privilege, 
and they started on their homeward journey about the 
fourth day. 

In the tremendous crowds that choked the streets and 
filled the roads leading out of Jerusalem, and amid the 
confusion and excitement attending the simultaneous 
departure of thousands of persons in the darkness of the 
early morning, it was next to impossible for members of a 
company to remain together. In the pushing, jostling and 
general uproar they frequently became separated, and it 
was only when the multitude got some distance beyond the 
city and began to disperse that any attempt was made to 
unite again according to companies or parties. 


ar 


W HEN, therefore, Mary and Joseph suddenly discovered 

that Jesus was not with them it did not cause them an 
special uneasiness, for they were assured that he was wit 
other members of the company somewhere on the road. 
But when at the end of the first day’s journey they pitched 
their little tent and prepared the evening repast they sup- 
posed, of course, he would rejoin them. But time passed, 
~~ = ag 

inking that he might perhaps be tarrying with some 

of the relatives, they Gaubed for him chen the other 
members of the family. He was not with any of them. 

Anxiously now the parents looked for him in the neigh- 
boring booths and tents, but he was nowhere to be seen. 


Surely, some one could tell them where he was. Th 
asked of their fellow-travelers and of every one they saw: 
but no one remembered having seen the boy. ‘ 
Filled with anxiety and growing alarm, the parents 
spent a wakeful night, striving in vain to allay the appre. 
hensions that crowded upon their thoughts. And whey 
morning came and there was still no news of him the 
waited no longer ; there was now but one answer to their 
questioning fears—their child had been left in Jerusalem, 
They must return at once ; every moment was precious, 
Even now it might be too late ; and leaving the company 
to proceed on its way they hastened back toward the city 
spurred by the wildest fears and forebodings. / 


or 


r WAS dark when they reached the city. They had 

scanned with earnest gaze every company, every family 
they had met on the iat during the anxious, long day’s 
journey. They had _—- and spoken to many concern- 
ing their boy. They had inquired at every wayside house 
and had searched amid the pilgrim camps outside the city 
walls. But all in vain. Now darkness had come and the 
could do nothing more until the morning. And then, 
where should they look, how were they to find him, amid 
the labyrinths and the multitudes of Jerusalem ? 

Perchance their boy was suffering and in want—a 
stranger, a mere child, alone in this noisy and bewildering 
city—seeking in vain for his parents, and knowing not 
where to turn nor what to do. He might be in danger, 
Some accident, some calamity might have befallen him, 
The awful fate that had ~ see as his infant life twelve 
years before came to the minds of the parents in terrifying 
vividness. 

Distracted with grief and anxiety they searched without 
rest for two whole days; and yet no tidings, no trace of 
their child. 

Faint with fatigue and sick at heart, the poor mother 
was almost in despair. Yet she struggled on by her hus- 
band’s side as they pressed through the crowded thor- 
oughfares and up and down the long and wearisome 
flights of the Temple steps, searching, inquiring every. 
where ; retracing their steps again and again; looking 
wistfully, eagerly on every side, and ever and anon calling 
his precious name. 

Where could he be? Why did they not see him? 
Why did he not answer? Was he forever lost to them, 
their wonderful, their beautiful boy ? 

But hark! What was that they heard? 

They were passing through one of the Temple courts, 
From the farther end the sound of a voice reached their 
ears. It was the clear, sweet voice of a boy—their Jesus! 


OX 


URRYING forward with eager steps they came upon a 

group of men gathered about the rabbis of the 

Sanhedrin, who were here holding their customary school 
for public discussion. 

In the midst of the assembly was the boy Jesus. He 
was talking, and all were listening in rapt attention. 

He was addressing the rabbis, asking and answering 
questions, wholly unmindful of the audience about him, 
and oblivious to the surprise and wonder he was creat- 
ing. A boy, a country lad, discussing theology with the 
doctors, with the gray-haired scholars of the Temple! 

His fair, young face was radiant with eager interest and 
intense earnestness, and his soft, expressive eyes were 
filled with the light of soulful intelligence. He talked not 
as a child, but as one of learning and mature judgment; and 
as the rabbis and those about them listened to his words, 
which rose strong and clear in marvelous fluency and 
clothed in the music of a voice of angelic sweetness, they 
were lost in amazement at his wisdom and his elo 
quence. Never had one of his tender years been known 
to display such power of expression, such intelligence, 
such keen and logical perception and so deep a knowledge 
of the Scriptures. 

His listeners regarded him in wondering admiration. 
None ventured to interrupt him. General discussion was 
abandoned ; questions and arguments were forgotten. 
The school had become a profoundly impressed audience. 
All interest was centred upon the youth. 


or 


Gee a low cry diverted the attention of the 

assembly. The boy turned quickly. His mother 
stood near him with outstretched arms, and the next 
moment she was pressing him to her sobbing bosom. 

Amid tears of joy and expressions of tender affection the 
parents welcomed him heck to their arms. They did not 
chide him. The mere recital of the sorrow and pain they 
had suffered on his account was sufficient reproof for a 
boy of his affectionate and sensitive nature. He would 
never willingly have caused them a moment’s uneasiness. 

But why, he asked in innocent surprise, had they thus 
worried about him? Why had they sought him? Did 
they not know that he was at the Temple? Was it not 
right that he, who was now a member of the congrega- 
tion, should be engaged in the all-important affairs of 
his Father ? : 

Mary and Joseph were startled at the earnestness of his 
questions. They were at a loss how to answer. There 
was a depth, a mystery of meaning in his words that they 
knew not how to interpret. ; 

To his earnest, religious mind, absorbed in its lofty 
aspirations, it seemed so clear, so evident, that he hae 
but been fulfilling a duty, that for the moment he found it 
difficult to understand why his conduct should be ques 
tioned. : 

Yet he uttered no protest, no criticism. They were his 
parents, and his heart knew only deep remorse at 
thought that he had caused them to suffer. In gentle a 
loving obedience he left the Temple with them, forsaking 
without a murmur the discussion in which he was 5° 
deeply interested, and started with his parents on 
homeward journey. - 

How quiet, how restful, and withal how strangely differ- 
ent the village of Nazareth seemed to the boy upon 
return to the home. Though he had been absent so 
a while he had entered a new realm of thought and 
experience. The world had assumed a different aspect. 
His mental vision had broadened ; a new light, a dawning 
revelation, had come into his life. 


85% 
The Third Chapter of “‘ The Story of a Young Man” 


io 
The first chapter of “The Story of a Young Man” was published 
 Grtober The third ch wi p in the next (the Decembet 
issue of the Journal. In it Mr. Howard describes how Jesus rebu of 
people for using the Temple as a market-place, and also tells of some 
the miracles he performed in healing the sick. 
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‘on “HE COULD HEAR THE BEAR GROWLING RIGHT AT HIS HEELS, AND IT MADE HIM JUST FLY” 
1001 “= 
7 BLUE RIVER BEAR STORIES 
ring 
i] 
sal By CHARLES MAJOR—“EDWIN CASKODEN” 
the i!— Balser Meets a Bear and an Indian Author of “ When Knighthood was in Flower ” a raid upon a large patch of wild blackberries that 
: , xrew on the other side of the river, a half hour’s walk 
and ALSER’S arm mended slowly; it had been ter- WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. B. FROST rom Mr. Brent’s cabin. ; | 
vere ribly bitten by the bear. The sleeve of his Soon after daylight one morning the little party, cgn- . 
not buckskin jacket had saved him from a wound sisting of Balser and Jim, Tom Fox and his sister | 
and which might have crippled him for life ; but the Balser was impatient that he could not hunt; he spent Liney (which is short for Pau-li-ne), and three children | 
rds, hurt was bad enough. The boy bore the suffering like a most of his time playing with the bear cubs, which his from the family of Mr. Neigh, paddled across the river in 
and little man, however, and felt very ‘‘ big’’ as he walked brother Jim had named Tom and Jerry. The cubs soon a canoe, which Balser an his father had made from a | 
they about with his arm in a buckskin sling. became tame and drank eagerly from a pan of milk. They large gum log, and started for the blackberry patch. 
elo- were too small to know how to lap, so the boys 
own put their hands in the pan and each held up a , . 
nce, finger which the cubs sucked lustily. It was } 
~dge laughable to see the little black fellows nosing | 
about in the milk for the finger. 
rion. The boys were always playing pranks upon the % eed 
was cubs, and the cubs soon learned to retaliate. , ‘ . 
tten, They would climb everywhere about the premises, “2 Ped 
nce, up the trees, and over roofs and fence. Their great by i 
delight was the milkhouse and kitchen, where qo WA ot . 
they had their noses into everything, making life ta, Press e ty 
miserable for Mrs. Brent. She would run after Po ' y 
the them with her broomstick if they but showed « 
ther their sharp little snouts in the doorway. Then off 
next they would scamper as fast as they could, yelping 
as if they were being killed. 
1 the One day Balser and his little brother Jim were 
| not sitting on a log under the eaves in front of the . 
they house, wondering what had become of Tom and | 
or a Jerry, as they had not seen them for an hour or 
ould more. | 
1esS. ‘* | wonder if those cubs have run away?”’ said 
thus Balser. | 
Did ‘* No,’’ said Jim. ‘* They've got things too com- 
- not fortable here to run away. Like as not they’re 
ega- off some place plannin’ to get even with us be- | 
rs of cause we ducked them in the water trough.’’ 
f his om 
here PAtser and Jim were sitting close together, each 
they busily engaged eating the half of a blackberry 
pie. The eaves of the house were only seven or 
ey eight feet high, and Balser and Jim were sitting 
ai 





( under them holding the baby and eating their pie. 
nd it Hardly had Jim spoken when the boys heard a 
yues- scraping sound from above; then a couple of 
sharp little yelps, and down came Tom and Jerry 


























e his from the roof, striking the boys on the head. ) 
t the To say that the boys were frightened does not | 
: and half tell it. They fell over, and the baby dropped 
king to the ground with a cry that brought her mother 
aS SO to the scene of action in a moment. The black- 
their berry pie had in some way spread itself all over 
- " the baby’s face and she was a comical sight when 
iffer- her mother picked her up. 
n his wei So the bears retaliated upon the boys sooner 
short than even Jim had anticipated. They were quite 
ail ready and willing to admit that the joke was on 
pe them, so they gave the bears a pan of rich milk as 
yning 7 a peace-offering. 
Se > - Sg The scrapes these cubs got themselves and the 
Pee |: Oso > f pre boys into would fill a large volume, but I cannot 
pe ae! = tell you any more about them now, as I want to 
: : 2 --— - Za. relate an adventure that had no fun in it, which 
hed + befell Balser and some of his friends soon after 
od the his arm was well. ‘ 
ome of It was blackberry time and several children had 
“DOWN CAME TOM AND JERRY FROM THE ROOF” come to Balser’s home for the purpose of making TIGE AND PRINCE SWIMMING ABOUT THE CANOE 
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They hurried along merrily and soon they were in_ the 
midst of the blackberries, picking as rapidly as possible, 
and quickly filling their gourds. They worked hard all 
morning, and the deerskin sacks which they had brought 
with them were nearly full. 

Toward noon the children became hungry. They had 
taken with them a lunch of bread and venison, but Balser 
suggested that he should go into the woods and find a 
squirrel or two to help out their dinner. Meantime Tom 
Fox had started out upon a voyage of discovery in order 
that he, too, might contribute to the meal. 


[N A FEW minutes Balser’s gun was heard at a distance, 

and then again and again, and soon he was back in 
camp with three fat squirrels. Immediately after him 
came Tom Fox carrying something in his coonskin cap. 

** What have you there, Limpy?’’ cried Liney. 

The children called Tom ‘* Limpy’’ because he always 
had a sore toe or a stone bruise on his heel. 

** You'll never guess,’’ answered Tom. 

All the children took a turn at guessing and then gave 
it up. 
“Wild turkey eggs,’’ said Tom. ‘* We'll have eggs as 
well as scuirrel for - te to-day.”’ 
The boys lighted a fire from the flint-lock on the gun, 
and Balser, having dressed the squirrel, cut twigs, as he 
had done when he and his father dined on Conn’s Creek, 
— soon tender pieces of squirrel were roasting near the 

ame. 

Meantime Limpy, who had gone away, returned carry- 
ing a large flat rock eight or ten inches in diameter and 
two or three inches thick. This rock he carefully washed 
in a spring until it was perfectly clean. He then took 
coals from the fire which Balser had kindled, and soon had 
a great fire of his own, in the midst of which was the 
stone. After the blaze had died down he made a bed of 
hot coals, on which, by means of a couple of sticks, he 
placed the rock, and then dusted away the ashes. Then 
the girls greased the rock with the fat of the squirrel, 
broke the eggs and allowed them to fall upon the hot 
stone, where they were soon thoroughly roasted. 

Soon the children had a meal fit for a king. They 
enjoyed it as only children can. After eating they sat in 
the cool shade of the tree under which they had dined, 
and told stories and asked riddles for an hour or two 
before they again began berry-picking. Then they 
worked until about five o’clock, when they stopped to 
have wet aah before returning home. 


They pore ‘** Ring around a rosey,’’ ‘‘ Squat where ye 
be,’’ ** Wolf,’’ ‘* Dirty dog,’’ and then wound up with the 
only never-grow-old, ‘‘ Hide-and-seek.’’ The children 


hid behind logs and trees and in dense clumps of bushes. 
The boys would often climb trees, when, if ‘* caught,’’ the 
one who was ‘‘ it’’ was sure to run ‘*‘ home”’ before the 
hider could slide half way down his tree. Now and then 
a hollow tree was found, and that, of course, was the best 
hiding place of all. 

Pretty little Liney Fox found one hollow tree too many ; 
and as long as they lived all the children of the party 
remembered that tree and the terrible events that followed 
its discovery. She was seeking a place to hide, and had 
hurried across a small open space to conceal herself behind 
a huge sycamore. When she reached the tree and went 
around it to hide upon the opposite side she found it was 
hollow at the root. 

Balser was “‘ it,’’ and with his eyes ‘‘ hid’’ was counting 
one hundred as rapidly and loudly as he could. He had 
got to sixty, he afterward said, when a shriek reached his 
ears. This was when Liney found the hollow tree. 
Balser at once knew that it was Liney’s voice, for although 
he was but a little fellow he was quite old enough to have 
admired Liney’s beauty and to know that she was as kind 
and good as she was pretty. Her mother and father said 
she had never given them a moment’s trouble, and as to 
‘* book-learning ’’ there was not a child in the county who 
was her equal. Wherever she was known, ‘‘ as sweet as 
Liney Fox”’ was the highest praise that could be spoken 
of any one. So what wonder that Balser, whom she 
openly claimed as her best friend, should have a boy’s 
admiration for her. 

In persons accustomed to exercise the alertness which 
is necessary for a good hunter, the sense of locating the 
direction and position from which a sound proceeds 
becomes highly developed, and as Balser had been hunt- 
ing almost ever since he was large enough to walk he 
knew instantly where Liney was. 


ax 


E PUSHED his way through the bushes as rapidly as 
possible and in a moment reached the open space of 
ground, perhaps one hundred yards across, on the oppo- 
site side of which stood the hollow tree that Liney had 
discovered. Some twenty or thirty yards beyond the tree 
stood Liney. She was so frightened that she could not 
move and apparently had become powerless to scream. 

Balser hurried toward her at his utmost speed, and when 
he had reached a point from which he could see the hol- 
low side of the tree, imagine his horror and fright upon 
beholding an enormous bear emerging from the opening. 
The bear started slowly toward the girl, who seemed 
unable to move. 

‘** Run, Liney! run for your life!’’ screamed Balser, 
who fearlessly rushed toward the bear to attract its atten- 
tion from the girl, and if possible bring it in pursuit of 
himself. 

Balser felt that he wanted to lie down and let the bear 
eat him at once if he could only keep it away from Liney. 
He shouted and threw clods and sticks at it, but on it 
went toward her. . 

Again he shouted, ‘‘ Run, Liney! run!’’ The boy’s 
voice seemed to awaken her and she started to run as fast 
as she could go, with the bear after her, and Balser after 
the bear as fast as he could go. He was shouting and 
doing his best to make the bear run after him instead of 
after Liney ; but it kept right on after her, and she kept on 
running faster and faster into the dark woods. Ina short 
time Balser caught up with the bear and kicked it on the 
side. That made it angry and it turned upon the boy 
with a furious growl, as much as to say that it would settle 
with him pretty quickly and then get the girl. After 
Balser had kicked the bear he started to run toward his 
gun, which was over by the blackberry patch. For a 
while he could hear the bear growling and puffing right at 
his heels, and it made him just fly, you may be sure. He 
never ran so fast in all his life, for he knew that he could 
not hold out long against the bear, and that if he did not 
get his gun qudhis the bear would surely get him. He 

id not care as much as you might think, nor was he 
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very badly frightened, for he was so glad he had saved 
Liney. But he wanted to save himself, too. 

Soon the growls of the bear began to grow indistinct, 
and presently they ceased, and Balser thought he had left 
it behind. But he kept on running toward his gun and 
never stopped to look back until he heard another scream 
from Liney. He looked back and saw that the bear had 
turned and was again after her, although she was quite a 
distance ahead of it. 

Balser thought at first he should turn back and kick the 
bear again, and lie down and let it eat him if nothing else 
would satisfy it, but he was so near his gun that he con- 
cluded to get it and then hurry back and shoot the bear 
instead of kicking it. 

He heard Liney scream again and heard her call 
‘* B-a-i-s-e-r,”’ and that made him run faster even than 
the bear had made him go. It was but a few seconds until 
he had his gun and started back to help Liney. 

Soon he was at the hollow sycamore, but the bushes 
into which Liney had run were so thick and dark that he 
could see neither her nor the bear. He quickly ran into 
the woods where he thought Liney had gone, and when he 
was a little way in the thicket he called to her, but she did 
not answer. He hurried on, following the track of the 
bear as well as he could. Bears, you know, have long, 
flat feet that do not sink into the ground and leave a dis- 
tinct mark, as a deer’s foot does, so Balser soon lost the 
bear tracks and did not know which way to go. 

But he kept going, calling loudly for Liney every now 
and then, and soon he was so deep into the forest that it 
seemed almost night. He could not see far in any direc- 
tion on account of the thick underbrush, and at a little 
distance objects appeared indistinct. On he went, know- 
ing not where, calling ‘‘ Liney! Liney!”’ at nearly every 
step, but he heard no answer. 

fter Balser had gone into the woods to help Liney the 
other children gathered in a frightened group about th- 
tree under which they had eaten dinner. 
_ There they waited in the greatest anxiety and fear until 
the sun had almost sunk below the horizon, but Balser and 
Liney did not return. Shortly before dark the children 
started homeward, heavy-hearted and sorrowful. When 
they reached the river they paddled across and told Mr. 
Brent that Balser and Liney were lost in the woods, and 
that when last seen a huge bear was in pursuit of Liney. 

Balser’s father at once ran to a hill near the house, upon 
the top of which stood a large stack of dry grass, leaves 
and wood placed there for the purpose of signaling the 
neighbors in case of distress. He at once set fire to the 
dry grass and there was a mighty blaze, the light from 
which could be seen for miles around. 
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R. BRENT then crossed the river, and, leaving Tom Fox 
behind to guide the neighbors, walked rapidly in the 
direction of the place where Balser and Liney had last 
been seen. He took with him the dogs and a number of 
torches which he intended to light from a tinder-box if he 
should need them. 

The neighbors soon hurried to the Brent house in 
response to the fire-signal, and immediately started out to 
rescue the children if possible. If help were to be given 
it must be done at once. A night in the woods meant 
almost certain death to the boy and girl, for besides the 
bears and wolves there had been for several weeks a 
strolling band of Indians in the neighborhood. 

Although the Indians were not brave enough to attack a 
settlement they would be only too ready to steal the chil- 
dren. These Indians slept all day in dark, secluded spots 
and roamed about at -night, visiting the houses of the 
settlers under cover of darkness for the purpose of carryin 
off anything of value they could find. Recently severa 
houses had been burned, and some twenty miles up the 
river a woman had been found murdered near the bank. 
Two children were missing from another house, and a man 
while out hunting had been shot by an unseen enemy. 
These outrages were all justly attributed to the Indians, 
and if they should meet Balser and Liney in the lonely 
forest no one could tell what would Socuiun of the 
children. 

All night Mr. Brent and the neighbors searched the 
forest far and near. 

Meanwhile Balser wandered about in the forest for what 
seemed to him a very long time calling for Liney. Then 
he grew hopeless and began to realize that he was lost. 
He could not tell from which direction he had come, rior 
where he was going. The sun had gone down, a drizzling 
rain had begun to fall, and the forest was so black that 
several times he ran against small trees because he could 
not see them. Everything looked alike all about him—a 
deep, black bank of nothing—and a nameless fear stole 
over him. He had his gun, but it was of no use when he 
could not see his hand before him. Now and then he 
heard wolves howling, and it seemed that their voices 
came from every direction. Once a black shadow ran by 
him with a snarl and a snap, and he expected every 
moment to have the hungry pack upon him and to be 
torn into pieces. What if they should attack Liney? The 
thought almost drove him wild. 

Balser never knew how long he had wandered through 
the forest, but it must have been five or six hours when 
he came to the river. He went to the water’s edge and 
put his hand in the stream to find out which way the 
current ran, for he was so confused and so thoroughly lost 
that he did not know which direction was down-stream. 
He found that the water was running toward his right, 
and then he climbed back to the bank and stood in 
helpless confusion for a few minutes. 
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OTHING could be gained by standing there watching the 
water, so he walked slowly down the river. He had 
been going down-stream for perhaps twenty minutes when 


he saw come out of the woods, a tew yards ahead of him, . 


a tall man who walked rapidly toward the river bank. He 
carried something on his shoulder, as a man would carry'a 
sack of wheat, and when he had reached the river bank, 
where there was more light, Balser could see from his 
dress that he was an Indian. He could not tell what it 
was the Indian carried, but in a moment Balser thought of 
Liney and ran toward him. He reached the place where 
the Indian had gone down the bank just in time to see 
him place his burden in a canoe. The Indian was on the 
point of stepping in when Balser called to him to stop, and 
told him he would shoot him if he did not. His fright was 
gone ifr an instant, and he would not have feared all the 
lions>bears and Indians that roamed the wilderness. He 
had but one thought —to save Liney —and something told 
him that she lay at the other end of the canoe. 





The open space of the river made it light enough for 
Balser to see the Indian, and he was so close that even jn 
the darkness he could not miss his aim. In place of 
answering the call the Indian glanced hurriedly at him in 
surprise and quickly lifted his n. But Balser was 
quicker and he fired first. The Indian dropped his gun 
reeled and plunged into the river. Balser never knew 
whether the Indian had jumped or fallen in, but saw that 
he immediately sank. e said he saw the Indian’s head 
a moment afterward above the surface of the water near 
the opposite bank, but he does not know to this day 
whether or not he was mortally hurt. He did not care. 
The one thing on his mind was to rescue Liney. 

Quickly he ran down the river bank, a into the 
canoe, and sure enough Liney was at the other end. Balser 
had not taken the precaution to tie the canoe to the bank, 
and he was so overjoyed at finding Liney, and so eager in 
his effort to lift her and learn if she were dead or alive, 
that in a moment he upset the unsteady boat, and into the 
water he and his burden went. Balser thought they should 
both drown before they could get out, for Liney was as 
helpless as if she were dead, which he thought was really 
the case. 

But after a hard struggle the brave boy reached shallow 
water and carried the girl to the top of the bank. He laid 
her on the ground and took away the piece of wood which 
the Indian had tied between her teeth to keep her from 
crying out. Then he rubbed her hands and face and rolled 
her over and over until she came to. In a little while 
she raised her head and opened her eyes, and looked 
about her as if she were in a dream. 


ox 


“(\Il, BALSER!” she cried and then fainted away again. 

Balser thought that she was surely dead this time. 
He hardly knew what he was doing and almost uncon- 
sciously picked her up to carry her home dead, as he sup- 
posed her to be. A movement in the water reminded him 
of the Indian, and he sped away as fast as he could go 
with his precious burden. He had carried her for perhaps 
half an hour, although it had seemed but a moment, and 
he was very tired. He stopped to rest when Liney again 
awakened and he put her down. She could stand, but 
of course she was not able to walk. 

In a few moments she seemed to gather her senses and 
asked Balser if he had been carrying her. He told her 
that he had, and that they had better hurry on toward 
home as they had met with enough dangers in the woods 
already. She said that he should not carry her, that she 
was too heavy for him, but that he should go home and 
tell the folks, and she would lie there until he returned. 

She then told him that after she had run into the woods 
away from the bear, she was so frightened that she was 
soon lost and had wandered aimlessly about for a long 
time—she did not know how long, but it seemed ages. 
She had been frightened by the wolves and by the dark- 
ness until she was almost unconscious, and hardly knew 
what she was doing. She said that every now and then 
she had called his name, for she knew that he would try to 
follow her. Her calling evidently had attracted the 
Indian, whom she had met after she had been in the woods 
a long time. 

Then the Indian seized her and placed the piece of 
wood between her teeth to keep her from crying out.. He 
threw her over his shoulder, and she remembered very 
little that happened after that until she was awakened in 
the canoe by the flash and the report of Balser’s gun. She 
said she knew at once that he had come, and then she 
knew nothing more until she awakened on the bank. She 
did not know of the upsetting of the canoe, nor of the 
amewe in the water, but when he told her about it she 
said : 

‘* Balser, you’ve saved my life three times in one night.” 

Then he told her that he would carry her home, and she 
again Fema and tried to walk, but could not. So he 
picked her up against her will and started homeward. 


ox 


just then Balser happened to look toward the river and 
saw the Indian’s canoe floating down-stream, bottom 
upward. It did not take him a minute to perceive that 
here was an opportunity to ride home, so he put Liney 
down, took o his wet jacket and moccasins, and swam 
to the canoe. He drew it to the bank and turned out the 
water. Then he very carefully laid Liney at the bow, 
found a pole by which to guide the canoe, climbed in him- 
self and pushed off. They floated slowly, but slow as it 
was it was a great deal better than walking and carrying 
Liney, although that was pretty good, too, in its way. 

Poor Balser was almost dead when daylight began to 
break, and never in all his life had he been so glad to see 
the sun. The bright gray of the morning was just bright- 
ening the northeastern sky when he heard the barking 
of dogs. He would have known their voices among ten 
thousand, for they were as familiar to him as the voice of 
his mother. It was dear old Tige and Prince, and never 
in his life was any voice more welcome to his ears than 
that sweet sound. He whistled shrilly between his 
fingers, and soon the faithful animals came rushing out of 
the woods and plunged into the water, por peae about 
the canoe as if they knew as well as a man could have 
known what they and their master had been looking for 
all night. 

Balser’s father followed closely upon the dogs, and 
within an hour the children were home amid the wildest 
— you ever heard. . 

hen Liney became stronger she told how she had seen 
the hollow in the sycamore tree and had hurried toward it 
to hide. And she told how, just as she was about to enter 
the hollow tree, a huge bear raised upon its haunches 
thrust its nose almost in her face. She said the bear had 
followed her for a short distance, and then for some reason 
had given up the chase. Her recollection of everything 
that had happened was confused and indistinct, but one 
little fact she remembered with a clearness that was very 
curious : the bear, she said, had but one ear. 

When Balser heard this he arose to his feet and i 
notice to all persons present that there would soon be4 
bear funeral, and that a one-eared bear would be at the 
head of the procession. He would have the other ear of 
that bear if he had to roam the forest until he was an 0 
man to find it. 

atc) 


Mr. Major’s Third Bear Story 


a In the next (the December) Journal Mr. Major will tell the remarkeblé 
stery of how Balser the one-ea bear and how it got him. 

this story of “ The One-Eared Bear” is one of the most thrilling aye 
tures which ever happened to Balser, or any other boy or man, for 
matter. So, next month a feast is in store. : ' 
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Abigail Smith Adams 
Wife of 


John Adams 
1800-1801 
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Dorothy P. Madison 
Wife of 
James Madison 
1809-1817 





Elizabeth K. Monroe 
Wife of 
James Monroe 
1817-1825 





Louisa Catherine Adams 
ife of 
John Quincy Adams 
1825-1829 





Sarah Yorke Jackson 
Wife of Andrew Jackson's 
Adopted Son 


1829-1837 
Emily Donelson 


Wife of Pres. Jackson's 
Private Secretary 
1829-1837 





Angelica S. Van Buren 


Daughter-in-law of 
Martin Van Buren 
1839-1841 





Letitia Christian Tyler 


John Tyler 
1841-1842 





Mrs. Robert Tyler 
Wif 


ife o' 
President Tyler's Son 
1842-1844 


Letitia Semple 
Daughter of 
President Tyler 
1842-1844 





Julia Gardner Tyler 
Second Wife of 
John Tyler 
1844-1845 


Sarah Childress Polk 
Wife of 


James K. Polk 
1845-1849 
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Abigail Fillmore 


. ife of 
Millard Fillmore 
1850-1853 





Mary Abigail Fillmore 


Jaughter 
President Fillmore 
1850-1853 
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As the new White House would look from Pennsylvania Avenue. The centre is the present building, the columned wing 
on each side being the proposed additions 


THE FUTURE OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


By COLONEL THEODORE A. 


BINGHAM, VU. S. A. 


Engineer in Charge of the Executive Mansion and Grounds 


With the Plans Made by Frederick D. Owen, Under the Direction of the Late Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, and Portraits of 
the Ladies of the White House, Collected by Julius F. Sachse from the Most Authentic Sources r 






‘OME day the present White House will have to be enlarged, 
h and that day cannot be far distant. It should not have 
been postponed as long as it has been. But there is 
some consolation in the fact that the question has recently 
come up in such a way that it is sure to command the 
attention of the country within a very few months. 

The awakening of interest in the enlargement of the White 
House was brought about by the action of a Centennial Committee 
composed of Senators, Governors and other prominent and 
representative citizens from all parts of the country. A meeting 
was held in Washington last February, and plans for celebrating 
the end of one century and the beginning of another at the 
National Capital were pf Baobie It was the general sentiment 
that there should be some permanent mark established in 
Washington to commemorate this epoch in our history. Several 
suggestions were made and discussed, and in the final report the 
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by the people to the President must have a reply, and a prompt 
one. n idea is thus gained of the volume of business requiring 
prompt transaction by the Executive Office, which has encroached 
so much upon the rooms available in the Executive Mansion that 
there are no longer proper facilities for either the official or private 
life of the President. Of course there is also a large amount of 
routine business which must be handled before it can be assigned 
to the proper department of the Government, and then there is 
the return business from the departments which must be acted on 
by the Executive. All this involves file cases, indexes and books 
of reference, such as the proceedings of Congress, all Executive 
documents, all laws, and many other State papers too numerous 
to mention. It is not difficult then to conceive that, not only is 
the space scant in such rooms as can be spared for office purposes, 
but also that the weight of cases, desks and solid papers therein 
largely exceeds that for which the house was intended and built. 
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THE SECOND STORY AS IT IS NOW 


Committee on Permanent Memorial suggested the extension of 
the White House to meet the demands of the present time. 

This subject has been growing more and more prominent each 
year as the necessity for it has become more apparent to those 
whose business or pleasure brings them in contact with the 
Executive Mansion. 

The present building is a superb old structure, and reflects 
credit on the foresight and taste of our forefathers. But while our 
nation has grown from five millions of poooe in 1800 to seventy- 
five (and more) millions in 1900, the house of the President in 
Washington has remained of exactly the same size. In 1800 the 
President was able to conduct his business with the aid of one 
clerk modestly placed with his desk in one corner of a room; he 
now requires a secretary, an assistant secretary, executive clerks, 
a disbursing clerk, a telegrapher and two assistants, and a number 
of clerks, stenographers, etc., varying in number from six to 
twelve.- This results from the unwritten rule that all letters sent 


AS THE INTERIOR OF THE WHITE HOUSE WOULD LOOK ACCORDING 
TO THE PLANS OF THE LATE MrS, BENJAMIN HARRISON 










A separate office building for the President has been much 
talked of and even seriously discussed. But when the routine 
daily life of the President is considered it will be found to be 
more convenient for him, and more conducive to the transaction 
of public business, to add to the present structure rather than to 
build at a distance from it. The President can have no set hours 
for his work, and necessarily does much of the routine at odd 
moments. There are also times when he works early and late, 
and while he may not always need to be at his desk he requires 
his tools : papers, records, clerks, messengers, etc., always within 
close call, no matter what the weather. 

A President cannot close his desk at a fixed hour and go away 
to a separate home until office hours next day.. There are many 
matters brought to his attention at all hours of the day, after office 
hours as well as during them, some of which must be settled at 
once, and he may need to refer to office records or to use a clerk. 
As a matter of fact, a President does very little of his routine office 





As the rear of the new White House would appear overlooking the President’s garden toward the Washington Monument. The centre, over which the flag is flying, 
is the present building, the wing on each side and the conservatory in front being the proposed additions and changes 
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SECOND FLOOR OF PROPOSED WEST WING 


Jane Appleton Pierce 
Wife of 


Franklin Pierce 
1853-1857 





Harriet Lane Johnston 
jece of 
James Buchanan 
1857-1861 


Mary Todd Lincoln 
Wife of 


le 
Abraham Lincoln 
1861-1865, 





Eliza McCardle Johnson 
Wife of 


Andrew Johnson 
1865-1869 


Martha Johnson Patterson 
aughter o! 
President Johnson 
1865-1869 


Julia Dent Grant 
ife of 
U.S. Grant 
1869-1877 





Lucy Webb Hayes 
Wife of 
Rutherford B. Hayes 
1877-1881 
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Lucretia R. Garfield 
© oO 
James A. Garfield 
1881 


ue 


Mary Arthur McElroy 
é Sister of 
Chester A. Arthur 
1881-1885, 


Rose Elizabeth Cleveland 


ster o 
President Cleveland 
1885-1 


Frances Cleveland 
Wife of 


Grover Cleveland 
1886-1889, 1893-1897 





Caroline Scott Harrison 
Wife of 


Benjamin Harrison 
1889-1892 





Mary Harrison McKee 
Daughter of 
President Harrison 
1892-1893 





Ida Saxton McKinley 
Wife of 


William McKinley 
1897- —— 
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work, such as signing papers, poy etc., during office 
hours, for his time is then taken up for the most part in 
seeing people, and it can never be otherwise in our 
country. his is a very practical argument against having 
his house and office separaied. 

Again, all plans for a structure outside the present 
grounds have involved in the past, and must necessarily 
involve in the future, real estate speculations with all their 
conflicting interests. There is plenty of ground on the 
present site, and its use will avoid the difficulty referred 
to and reduce the cost in a very large degree. The pres- 
ent site is sometimes said to be unhealth ul. This is not 
so even now, and will be still further from the truth when 
the sewer at the south end of Seventeenth Street is made 
less of a disgrace to the Capital City of such a nation as 
ours, and, if thought necessary, the present site could, at 
no very great expense, be thoroughly underdrained. 

Moreover, the extension of our public buildings is 
already an established precedent, if it be desired to follow 
a precedent. The Capitol has been extended and there is 
talk again of still further extending it. The Patent building 
has been extended ; so has the present Department of the 
Interior, which was the old Post-Office Department. The 
Treasury also has been extended. 


or 


The Present Building Should be Kept Intact 


N THE plan for building a new house for the President 
dawveans than on the present site it has been proposed 
to utilize the present mansion for offices. One plea therefor 
has been that the historic building should be left as it is. 
This is certainly to be insisted on. But it is said the man- 
sion is too pure a piece of architecture to be marred by 
additions. This, however, is a specious argument, since 
the original design contemplated side additions, and if the 
building in its present state were used as offices it would 
be wrecked in five or six years. Those who have no 
experience with public buildings, or with this building in 
rticular, have no conception of the wear and tear on a 
President's office. It surpasses that on any other office in 
the country. The present Executive Mansion was lightly 
built, and is already expensive to keep in proper repair. 
Its floor beams are not strong enough to endure office use. 
Great difficulty has arisen in the past with the few rooms 
now used as the President’s executive offices, and great 
watchfulness has to be constantly exercised. Several 
times the floors have threatened to break through. The 
stairs have already broken down, one flight being now 
supported bya chain. Still, to remodel for office use only, 
the whole interior of our historic Executive Mansion woul 
be not only a very expensive matter, but would fail to meet 
the requirements of the case, and also, it is believed, the 
approval of the country at large. 

o live in the White House has been held up to the 
ambition of every schoolboy for a hundred years, and our 
people would hardly, if ever, entertain the idea of having 
the President live elsewhere. Let a summer house be 
built somewhere else, perhaps, but there is really no good 
reason why the home of the President should, for another 
century, if ever, be removed from the house and the site 
so close to the hearts of the people. 

Conversation with hundreds of visitors from all parts of 
the country has revealed an overwhelming preponderance 
of sentiment in favor, under all circumstances, of preserv- 
ing intact the: present structure, no matter what plan may 
finally be adopted for the greater accommodation of the 
President’s private life and official work. 


or 


Dear to the Hearts of All Americans 


Tt White House as it is to-day is historically more dear 

to the hearts of the people, and more interwoven with 
their thoughts and personal relations to the Government, 
in which each has his share, than any other public building 
in the country. It is oftener thought of and more talked 
about than even the Capitol, because it has a closer per- 
sonal interest for every man, woman and child. It is 
famous the world over. Washington had largely to do with 
its location and with the plans for its construction. It is the 
identical building which was blackened and scorched by the 
fires of war, and its very name will forever commemorate 
this period of our history, for it was never a white house 
until the scars of war were treated with the ointment first 
of whitewash and later of paint. It was here that the 
unfinished banqueting-hall was used for drying the house- 
hold ‘linen. It was here that the vivacious Dolly Madison 
lived and fascinated all hearts, and from here that she car- 
ried away for safety Peale’s painting of Washington, slit 
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O THOSE who live away from a good public library, or 
to those who feel that in their busy lives, full of other 
interests, they need a stimulus to induce them to read, 

the book club may become a valuable intellectual aid. 
The form of organization which the book club should 
assume depends upon the neighborhood in which it is 
started. Conditions differ so widely that no fixed plan can 
be laid down. One successful club was started in a small 
country town of from a thousand to fifteen hundred inhab- 
itants, in which there was-no public library of any kind. 
Its charter members numbered seventeen. ch member, 
except one who was chosen as secretary and gave service 
instead of ogg paid into the general treasury five 
dollars a year. ith the sum so raised the club was able 
to subscribe for seventeen periodicals, weeklies and 
monthlies, and to buy from seventeen to thirty-four books 
chosen in general from among the newer publications. 


an 


oe money of a book club goes farther than one would 
_ think, as publishing houses give special rates. Besides 
this, the club hired a boy to do the weekly or bi-weekly 
transferring of books and papers. At the beginning of the 
year a list was prepared for his use, on which was marked 
the exact house where each book and paper was due on a 
given Saturday morning. No member was allowed to dis- 
regard this rule, even though he had to read but one more 
chapter of an exciting story ; for order depended upon the 
strictness with which this rule was observed. 
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hurriedly from its frame by her embroidery scissors. 
Here lived and worked the sainted Lincoln, and after pre- 
serving the Union and emancipating the slaves he passed 
over the same north portico, as it stands to-day, to his own 
emancipation by martyrdom. It is eminently fitting, if not 
imperative, therefore, that the present White House be 
carefully preserved. It can be and should be enlarged as 
need requires (which involves no difficulty whatever), but 
we should not change its character. 


a 
Architecturally, the White House is Superb 


Ts more the proportions of the White House are studied, 

the more its details examined, the greater becomes 
one’s admiration for those old scholars and builders. It 
stands to-day a superb example of graceful and balanced 
proportions and of exquisite details. 

sagan in a general way, all the plans for extension 
involve a arge building on each side connected to the 
present one by passages in the nature of corridors. In 
considering any plan of this kind the main test question is : 
Will it pan love} em or dwarf the present mansion? The 
people of the country will demand that this be not so, but 
that whatever form of extension is adopted shall be such as 
rather to accentuate and throw into prominence the old 
building, so that it shall not be lost nor even look insignifi- 
cant in the final completed structure. Careful considera- 
tion of this point will carry its own conviction to an 
unbiased mind. 

Applying this test to plans heretofore proposed it shows 
that straight additions to east or west, ending in a 
large building on each side, will not answer. Such an 
arrangement dwarfs and renders insignificant the present 
mansion. This error is a natural one for an @rchitect to 
fall into who has not made the present mansion and its site 
a close study for a long time. Nor will mere residence in 
Washington qualify an architect to solve the problem 
unless he has an intimate acquaintance with the interior of 
the house and with the details of the daily life of a 
President. So far as I know only one architect has had 
such opportunities. P 

During her occupancy of the White House the late Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison took a great interest in this subject 
and studied it carefully, being assisted by the advice of 
competent persons, and especially of the Engineer Officer 
then in charge of Public Buildings and Grounds, and by the 
talented architect elsewhere referred to. Asa result, plans 
were drawn which, while susceptible of some improve- 
ments, may confidently meet honest criticism in all 
respects. These plans are herewith presented. 


al 
Best Plans for Enlarging the Mansion 


MES: HARRISON’S plans are broad of view and large 

of scope, as befits this great nation, and no objection 
will be raised to them by the people of this country on that 
account. They also stand the test, because by the use of 
curved instead of straight corridors at the corners the old 
house is thrown forward into prominence and the new part 
is retired so as toform a good background. Moreover, by 
this method the vista of the mansion on both Pennsylvania 
Avenue and New York Avenue is preserved, and even 
beautified. This is an effect not attained by any other 
design which I have everseen. The only tenable objection 
that can be raised against the adoption of Mrs. Harrison’s 
plans is that they are not, perhaps, all needed at once. But 
they need not be all built at once. They should be defi- 
nitely adopted, and then built as needed. The design is 
particularly clever in its accentuation of the present house, 
and also in the eg go of architectural harmony. The 
architect to whom this embodiment of Mrs. Harrison’s 
plans is due is Mr. Frederick D, Owen, a man of artistic 
a aga and large experience. 

There can be no doubt that the plans are the best yet 
produced. Intheir preparation Mr. Owen had the insuper- 
able advantage, mentioned above, of an intimate personal 
knowledge of the house itself, and of the details of a 
President’s daily life—an advantage which no other archi- 
tect has so far enjoyed, and which renders his judgment 
in this matter worthy of the highest consideration and 
reliance. 

In any plan for the extension of the mansion the follow- 
ing guiding principles should be followed, which will, it is 
thought, commend themselves to all Americans : 

First : The present structure should be preserved intact 
—neither added to nor taken from. 

Second : The addition must be such as to accentuate and 
throw into greater prominence the present historic building. 


bs in Small 


By SUSAN KITE ALSOP 


The duties of the secretary were to receive the books 
from the publishers and cover them with brown paper, and 
to keep the records of the club; for in this case it took 
upon itself social as well as literary functions.. Once a 
month there were. meetings, at which there were often 
given elaborate literary or social programs. The families 
of members were always included in the privileges of the 
club, and papers and books for young people were 
included in the list of purchases. Once a year the club 
held an auction sale at which the books and papers were 
disposed of to members. So great was the demand for 
these books esau. people outside the club that a much 
larger sum of money, no doubt, could have been raised if 
the auction had been thrown open to the public. The sum 
so gained materially decreased the tax for the next year. 

A club which could afford it, and was public-spirited 
enough, might, at the end of each year, instead of holding 
a sale, give its books to form the nucleus of a ryan library 
for the town. In this way its influence would extend far 
beyond the little circle it reached personally. 

Another much simpler book club was started in a town 
by the inhabitants of a single street. Here each family 
chose and bought its own book, and these were simply 
passed from house to house every other week. 

Another interesting club, a small one, was organized for 
the purpose of study. The members first met and decided 
what-author they would take up. Suppose Washington 
Irving to have been chosen: Eac Ha then furnished 
a book-—-one, ‘‘ The Sketch Book’’; another, ‘‘ The 


Communities 


Third : The additions should meet all probable demands 
for the next twenty-five or thirty years, both for living 
apartments and for office rooms. 

Fourth : Architectural harmony should be rigidly main. 
tained. 

Fifth : The extensions should be such as to preserve the 
appearance of a completed building. 

Sixth: The extensions should be such as to permit of 
further and larger additions when needed in future. 

Seventh : The cost should be moderate. 

The only way to get a thing done is to do it, and it is 
thought it would meet universal approval to adopt in gen- 
eral Mrs. Harrison’s plans, and to build at first only the 
two quadrants at the two ends with slight modifications from 
the plans here published. In Mrs. Harrison’s plans these 

arts are intended as connecting passages. They can be 
Built so as to be utilized as living and office rooms, and yet 
so that they can be easily cleared and used as passages to 
further additions which may in future be built. ‘This is 
practicable and commends itself as economical. If, how- 
ever, it is decided that still larger additions should be 
made at once so much the better, and it _ rests with 
Congress to decide whether one or both of the large build- 
ings proposed by Mrs. Harrison shall be undertaken. 


or 


Special Advantages of Mrs. Harrison’s Plans 


MBs: HARRISON’S plans, and the part of them above sug- 
gested, would involve a minimum of disturbance of 
the present conservatories now attached to the mansion— 
only one section requiring to be moved until the final com- 
pletion of the entire plans, when all the conservatories are 
finally removed to their location in the general plans. 

It is certain that the carrying out of Mrs. Harrison's 
lans would give America perhaps the most delightful 
ouse for private and official life ot any Chief Executive in 

the civilized world. 

Some may ask, what are the special advantages of 
Mrs. Harrison’s plans? They are, to my mind, briefly 
these : The official and private ends of the mansion are kept 
separate, as now, avoiding all confusion of moving and of 
refitting and modernizing the present private apartments 
—a very expensive matter owing to the peculiar construc- 
tion of the present building. 

The present structure is thrown into high relief, as it 
were, and accentuated as the original historic structure. 
The vista down Pennsylvania and New York avenues 
toward the mansion is preserved. 

Construction can go on without interfering for a day with 
the daily routine of official and private life until the doors 
are thrown open and the additions utilized. 

The removal of the official entrance to another street 
with better connection to the business part of the city and 
at a greater distance from the private apartments, 

A gain of two additional entrances, one more private 
than any present one, and one more convenient than at 
present a office use. 

The plans would not close up nor obstruct a single door 
or window of the present structure. 

Mrs. Harrison’s plans are especially adapted to the site. 
Placing the conservatories on the south side of the pro- 
posed quadrangle might seem to block the beautiful view 
in this direction. But it does not, for the ground slopes to 
the south from the mansion sufficiently to permit the 
removal of the conservatories to this point, where they 
will be below the plane of vision from the house. This 
is a unique feature of the plans. 


ex 
White Marble Should be Used for Extension 


HE material used for the extension should be white 

marble, as this will preserve the historic color and will 

match the original building, which must always be kept 
painted in order to preserve it. 

The extensions should be as nearly fireproof as possible, 
and all points of construction should be the best taught by 
modern science. 

At the same time care should be taken that, while the 
home of the American President should comport with the 
dignity and greatness of his high office and the wealth and 
power of our nation, its elegance should yet be simple and 
enduring. Nothing demands that this house should 
exceed in richness of detail or wealth of decoration the 
homes of all other citizens of the Republic. On the con- 
trary, it should just meet that middle line between digni- 
fied elegance and unnecessary display which will excite the 
respect (even if unexpressed) of the foreigner and satisfy the 
common-sense of the mass of the American people. 
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Alhambra”’ ; another, ‘‘ The Life of Goldsmith,’’ and so 
on, until the club possessed Irving’s complete works. 
Next a good biography was selected. Standard critical 
essays about the author were included. Here, too, the 
books were passed from member to member by a pai 
messenger, to insure expedition. All meetings of the club 
were devoted to a discussion of Irving and his works. 

The expense, in this case, was, of course, much less than 
in the club first mentioned ; each member paid yearly the 
price of one book and his share of the carrier’s fee. 


en 


AN INEXPENSIVE book club of this kind sight be formed 
among the young people of a neighborhood, each of 
whom agreed to furnish one of the low-priced classics 
offered now by many large publishing firms. If Americat 
literature, for instance, were chosen , Be the general topic, 
much ground might be covered profitably in a winter. 
Still another kind of book club has worked successfully 
in small, compact communities. A small reading-room, 
in which the ks and papers are placed, is obtain 
Each member has his key, and can spend his hour of leisure 
comfortably there in reading the literature of his choice. 
The one thing needful to make a book club, of whatever 
kind, a success, is system, with a rigid adherence to ™ 
rules when formulated. Carelessness is fatal. For 
reason, the importance of having a paid carrier, fa 
than dividing the work of distribution among the mem 
has been emphasized. \ 
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The 


HE personality of Ethelbert Nevin, the man who 
wrote ‘‘ Narcissus,”’ is litthe known, and of the 
thousands of people who sing ‘‘ O, That We 
Two Were Maying!’’ and ‘‘ The Rosary,”’ few 
have even the scantiest information as to their 
composer. The man is both retiring and un- 
certain, and it would take a globe-trotter to 
keep track of his whereabouts. When he is not 
in Paris, or Venice, or Berlin, or New York, 
he is usually to be found at ‘‘ Vineacre,’’ the 
family mansion, at Edgeworth, Pennsylvania, 
a little village on the banks of the Ohio. 

There Ethelbert Nevin was born in 1862, and 
there he spent the first fifteen years of his boy- 
hood. A happy boyhood it was, for there was 
music in the river and in the trees, and music 
in the boy’s heart, and the woods were full of 
his singing, feathered brothers. 

In the centre of the old house is the library, 
a big, dark room lined with books from floor 
to ceiling, full of shadows and peopled with 
memories, where Robert P. Nevin, Ethelbert’s 
father, student and man of letters, still spends 
his tranquil days instudy. It was in that room 
that the boy told all his childish troubles, and 
it was there he went, after a brief clerkship, to 
ask his father to release him from his irksome 

duties, and let him be poor all his life if only he could 
be a musician. He was only eleven when his first com- 

sition, a polka, was_published. His serenade, ‘‘ Good- 
Night, Good-Night, Beloved,’’ one of his most popular 








By WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


children (Paul and Doris) has : musical talent, yet he 
spends hours teaching them s ules and exercises, and 
telling them stories in French, German and Italian, for 
they have lived over the world so much that they are in a 
fair way to become infant polyglots. Next to his piano 
he loves romping with children better than anything else. 
Sunday is a great day at 
**Vineacre.”’ All the relatives 


Man Who Wrote “Narcissus” 


called the vine-covered walk that leads to it ‘‘ the road 
to Arcady.’’ There is a music-room, a study, a bedroom, 
a bathroom and a kitchen. There are divans, and easy- 
chairs, and Turkish rugs, and an old Venetian lamp, and 
desks, and a concert piano, and shelves of music, and 
copies of old pictures, portraits of great masters, the 





and all their friends troop into 
the big, rambling old house, 
and Mr. Nevin plays and sings 
for them all day long. He has 
a choir of little girls, selected 
from among the neighbors’ 
children, who practice with 
him every Sunday evening be- 
fore the lamps are lit. After 
they are hustled off to bed he 
sits with his old boyhood 
friends singing the old songs 
they used to sing together 
when he was just ‘‘ Bert,’”’ and 
telling stories of those good 
old days in the valley. 


ox 


HESE musical Sundays are 
never interrupted at 
‘*Vineacre,’’? and in all of his 
wanderings in Europe Mr. 
Nevin always kept the day as 
they kept itathome. Music is 
a necessary feature of daily life 
there. Mr. Nevin’s father is 
himself a composer and writer 
of verses, and the first grand 
piano that was ever shipped 
west of the Alleghenies was 
carted over the mountains 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RICHARDS 








MR. NEVIN IN HIS STUDIO AT WORK ON A COMPOSITION 








for Ethelbert’s mother, then 
Miss Elizabeth Oliphant, of 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. When, a little over a year 
ago, his mother was dying, she would not allow this musi- 
cal routine, this old habit of song, to be broken. On the 
night she died, sitting in the room next to hers, he played 
to her as he had done since he was a boy. 


youthful picture of Chopin which Mr. Nevin so strikingly 
resembles, and Mr. Nevin’s own portrait done for Mrs. 
Nevin by Charles Dana Gibson. 

It is almost impossible to write of Mr. Nevin without 
writing of his wife, so closely are they associated in every- 
thing. She is practically his business man- 
ager, is thoroughly posted in all her hus- 
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ETHELBERT NEVIN 


Reproduced from the latest and favorite 
photograph of the composer 








songs, was written when he was thirteen years 
old. When he was fifteen he happened upon 
a volume of Charles Kingsley’s verses, and, 
deeply stirred by their rare lyric quality, he 
wrote the air to ‘‘O, That We Two Were 
Maying!’’ in a little exercise book that he 
carried to school. The accompaniment, which 
is rather difficult, he did not write until he was 
twenty-two, but the air stands just as he jotted 
it down in his old note-book. 

Every one about the village knows Ethelbert 
Nevin, calling him familiarly by his first name, 
and no one is in the least in awe of him. 








FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN VENICE 


MRS. NEVIN AND HER CHILDREN, PAUL AND DORIS 


band’s work, and is his most constant if not 
his most impartial critic. Mrs. Nevin is an 
excellent linguist, and has lived so much 
among artists of all kinds that she is practically 
one of them in sympathy. She was originally 
a Pittsburg girl, though now she is thoroughly 
cosmopolitan. Mr. Nevin was engaged to 
her betore he went to Berlin to complete his 
studies under Karl Klindworth. At the end 
of two very lonesome years for both of them 
Mrs. Nevin, then Miss Paul, went to Germany 
with her father and sister, and Klindworth, in 
despair, gave his distracted ‘eam a vacation. 
There, under the vigilant chaperonage of a 
relentless German hofdame, the young couple, 
pursued their courtship, and were married 
upon Mr. Nevin’s return to America. 
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HE history of many of Ethelbert Nevin’s 
compositions is exceedingly interesting. 
They have been written all over the world, 
and are full of the atmosphere of the countries 
in which they were born. ‘‘ May in Tuscany,”’ 
probably his most important contribution to 
piano literature, was the outcome of an idyllic 
summer at Montepulciano, in the Apenines, 
where he had his piano sent up from Florence, 
and used a donkey stable for a music-room. 
‘*A Day in Venice”’ : 





and ‘‘ Narcissus ’’ were 





Though he is but thirty-eight years of age now 
his hair is touched with gray at the temples. 
He is quite as much a boy as in the day when he used to 
gallop bareback over the hills, or, still in knickerbockers, 
used to stand on a table and sing ‘‘ The Flowers of 
Sleep”’ at the village concerts. He is a slight, delicately 
constructed man, all nerves, with a sort of tenseness in 
every line of his figure, and the mobile, boyish face of the 
immortally young. His hands are unmistakably those 

of a musician, small of palm, with long, supple fingers, 

and a strong, well-developed thumb. ‘They are never 

still when 4 is talking, and his gestures are quick 
and impulsive, like his manner of speech. 


or 


EMPERAMENTALLY Mr. Nevin is much the same 
blending of the blithe and the ¢ris¢e that gives his 

music its peculiar quality, now exultantly gay, now 
sunk in melancholy, as whimsical and capricious as 
April weather. Although he is often ill he works 
almost incessantly, having a dozen or more compo- 
sitions on hand at once, correcting the proofs of one 
the same day that he writes the first sketch of another. 

€ is not in any sense a recluse, and though crowds 
annoy him and social functions exhaust him he is 
peculiarly dependent upon the society of his friends, 
and can work best in the company of his wife and 
children. He sleepsa very few hours out of the twenty- 
four, usually working late into the night, wanderin 
restlessly about the house or reading the later French 
poets, among whose verses he finds his most congenial 
texts. Indeed, when one considers that in the last ten 
years he has given nearly six hundred compositions 
to the world, one wonders that he has found time to 
Sleep at all. 
_ At the beginning of his musical career Mr. Nevin 
Mtended to become a concert pianist, devoted his 
Studies chiefly to that end and made several extensive 
Concert tours. It was Karl Klindworth who persuaded 

mM to give his attention solely to composition. 
Hough he practices comparatively little now he is a 
Pianist of rare ability, his execution being sympathetic 
father than brilliant, colored by the same highly tem- 
Peramental and romantic quality which gives his com- 
PSSitions their individual stamp. 

rtainly he is the jolliest father in the world, and no 

he can play with'a better heart. Neither of his two 


Now and then one finds one of Mr. Nevin’s earlier songs 
dedicated ‘‘ to Miss Anne Paul.’’ Miss Paul is now Mrs. 
Nevin, and that is why Mr. Nevin’s music-room at 
Edgeworth is called ‘‘ Queen Anne’s Lodge.’’ A music- 
room! It is a house of song, rather—a five-room cottage 
across the fields from ‘‘ Vineacre,’’ and some one has 


written in Venice when Mr. Nevin lived there 
on the Grand Canal. 

Of the composition of ‘‘ Narcissus’’ Mr. Nevin gives the 
following account: ‘‘ I had suggested to my publishers a 
suite of water scenes in five numbers, and had completed 
four of them: the ‘Bartéarolle’; ‘Ophelia,’ suggested by 
Shakespeare’s heroine ; the ‘Water Nymph,’ which is pure 
phantasy, and the ‘ Dragon Fly,’ which was a reminiscence 

of the big fellows that used to dart their blue wings in 
my face and frighten me when I went swimming. The 
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THE COMPOSER “RUNNING OVER" A NEW PIECE 


fifth number was still to be written, and I had neither 
a title nor theme for it. We were living in Boston 
then, in a little house facing on Pinckney Street. 
It was one bitter, bleak February afternoon in the 
winter of 1890; my wife had gone down to Florida 
with her father, and I was quite alone, and as gray 
and melancholy as the weather. I set to work to 
drive away the blues and finish the ‘ Water Scenes.’ 
I remembered vaguely that there was once a Grecian 
lad who had something to do with the water, and 
who was called Narcissus. I rummaged about for my 
old mythology, and read the story over again. The 
theme, or rather both themes, came as I read. I 
went directly to my desk and wrote out the whole 
composition. After dinner I rewrote and revised it 
a little. The next morning I sent it to my pub- 
lisher. Until the proofs came back to me I had 
never tried it on the piano. I left almost immediately 
for Europe, and my publisher wrote me there of the 
astonishing sale of the piece.” 


on 


LTHOUGH Mr. Nevin considers ‘‘ Narcissus ’’ one of 
the most trivial of his compositions it has certainly 
done much to establish his wide popularity, and its 
sale has gone beyond one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand copies. It is played in Cairo as well as in 
Paris and New York, and a returned Klondiker told 
me that he heard it played on a mouth-harp in Dawson 
City by a miner with his frozen feet in bandages. _ 
it Mr. Nevin has any favorite among his compositions 
I would say it is his first ‘‘ Love Song,’’ written long 
ago and published in his ‘‘ Sketch Book,”’ though he 
recognizes ‘‘ May in Tuscany”’ as his most ambitious 
work. I think Mrs. Nevin might almost be said to 
refer all of them, but if one holds a warmer place in 
er heart than the rest it is ‘‘ A Day in Venice.”’ 
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A SERIES OF VIEWS OF THE HOME OF MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY . <H 
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FROM PHOTOGRAPHS OBTAINED BY COURTESY OF “THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD” 
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EXTERIOR OF THE TIFFANY HOUSE LARGE BALLROOM ON THE TOP FLOOR 


The design and plans of this house, which is situated on Madison a % Tie walls of this room are finished with a sanded surface, the 
Avenue, at the corner of Seventy-second Street, New York City, ee O \ sand having been stained pink before application. Upon this 
are in the main Mr. Tiffany's own conception, although the real- y, a surface is depicted an East Indian design. The furniture and 
ization of his ideas in architectural forms was intrusted to Messrs. (f AK floor are of maple. The furniture covering is a pink and gold 
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McKim, Mead & White. The exterior is of Tiffany brick. The mas- / T~) (J ribbed cioth. The panel in the face of the mantel is filled with 
sive gates at the entrance are of wrought-iron, dignified in design. 
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S a pieces of exquisite Pompeiian glass. 
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VESTIBULE LEADING TO THE STUDIO 


This vestibule is constructed in part of a portion of a beautiful 
East Indian palace over two thousand years old. This relic, which 
is of teak wood, has become so hard with age that modern working 
tools cannot make any impression upon it. Opposite this is an 
East Indian door of teak wood, and on each side there are large 
onyx panels seven feet high by four wide. 


HOODED FIREPLACE IN THE STUDIO 


This is one of the most curious features of this magnificent house, 
and it may easily be said that it is the most remarkable fireplace, 
or battery of fireplaces, in the country. It is built of brick, 
covered with Portland cement left in its natural stone color. The 
wrought-iron work used is of antique German origin, and was 
obtained by Mr. Tiffany while on a foreign tour. 
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BED-CHAMBER WITH OPEN FIREPLACE 


The peculiarity of this interesting bed-chamber is that the wall 
angles are not square, but strongly rounded off. The fireplace 
is built of narrow Spanish tiles set on edge. The construction is 
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PASSAGE LEADING FROM THE STUDIO 


This is a sort of tunnel passage to the chambers—an after- 
thought, admitted when the building was completed in order that a 
greater degree of privacy might be secured. It is noteworthy for 


such that the opening recedes and has the appearance of being 
skillfully hollowed out— an appearance which adds materially to 
the artistic effect. 
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the charming effect which has been obtained by simple means. 
The woodwork is of white enamel, as are the seats along the wall. 
The walls are tinted in a cool gray color. 
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OPEN FIREPLACE IN THE LIBRARY 


The novel feature of this fireplace is the iron hood whichtises and 
falls according to adjustment. The fireplace is decorated with 
repoussé and Japanese sword-hilts. The mantel facing is covered 
with Spanish flat tiles and decorated with Japanese sword-hilts. .In 
the centre of each section there is a hanging lamp ornate in design. 
The fender is made of sword-hilts. 


WEST SIDE OF THE STUDIO 


The western side of Mr. Tiffany's studio is a succession of ter- 
raced platforms containing tropical plants and many objects of 
antique and Oriental art. In the rear of the room there is a 
most exquisite stained glass window, a portion of which may be 
seen over the side of the central fireplace. This room is probably 
the most interesting in the whole house. 


ENAMEL FURNITURE IN BREAKFAST-ROOM 


Nothing could be more simple, and yet striking, than the furniture 
in Mr. Tiffany’s breakfast-room. It is of white enamel studded with 
black nails. The casks visible on both sides of the fireplace are of 
Indian teak wood. They are exquisitely carved and are enriched 
with inlaid ivory. All sorts of quaint and antique articles adorn 
the walls of this room. The hanging lamps are of iron. 
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ENTRANCE TO PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 


The columns between which the seat in this entrance is placed 
are made of a polished composite material. The seat itself is 
covered with Russian plush so extremely heavy that it closely 
resembles the skin of an animal. In the foreground is a fountain 
with a globe of goldfish hanging over it. The fountain is sur- 
rounded by rare plants. 


ANOTHER CORNER OF THE STUDIO 


The remarkable Lunette decoration seen in the upper part of this 
room is composed of a combination of glass, mosaic and wirework. 
The color scheme starts at the top with a dark amber, gradually 
melting down into an old gold tone, which produces a mysterious 
effect and also results in enhancing the great height of this ex- 
ceedingly delightful studio. 
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WINDOW-SEAT IN BREAKFAST-ROOM 


This cushioned seat at one end of the breakfast-room is particu- 
larly inviting. The visible beams of the ceiling in this room are 
heavy, and are hewed and colored to resemble driftwood. Many 
inscriptions are burnt into the surface of the beams, producing a 
most curious effect. The floor cushion adds another charm and 
much additional comfort to the apartment. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY T. E. Mann 


GO A-VISITIN’ 


The New Humorous Sketches by JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


OUR FOURTH VISIT 


E ARROVE at the Widder Twitchell’s 
a six P. M., she that wuz 
Barbara Smith, my cousin on my 
own side. She married a min- 
ister, a rider of the Conference. 
He rode on it till he died, then 
he got off. He wuz a good man 
with lots of property. He didn’t 
ride the Conference from neede- 
cessity; he rid from choice. 

Barbara took advice, invested 
her money to good advantage 
and laid up interest every year, 
besides livin’ well, educatin’ her 
girl Barbara up high, and havin’ all the luxuries of life 
and a hired girl. The girl, Serintha Green, I used to go 
to school with, but hadn’t seen her for years and years. 
Barbara—Bab, as they call her—is jest home from 
boardin’-school, and I see that her mother kinder stood 
in awe of her, as mothers will sometimes of a bright young 
girl full of life and spirits and accomplishments. But they 
are both perfect ladies, delicate and dainty and nice as 
they can be. Bab had only got home the day before we 
arrove there. She had been away from home for three 
years, and I see that there wuz lots of things that didn’t 
quite suit her around the house, though she wuz too lady- 
like to come right out and say so. 


ox 


I had noticed at the supper-table a tall, defiant-lookin’ 
woman with a green woosted dress on, and she wuzn’t 
what you might call a ornament to the table, because her 
dress wuz all flour on the waist. They had warm biscuit 
for supper, and honey, and I learned afterward that she had 
spilled some honey on to the front of the waist before she 
made the biscuit, and then the flour stuck. I mistrusted 
that she wuz the hired girl; they didn’t introduce me, but 
I see Miss Twitchell begin to open her mouth, and then 
she ketched Bab’s eye and closed it agin. 

But I mistrusted it wuz Serintha Green. She looked 
dretful oncomfortable settin’ up straight to the table, 
feelin’ awful about the looks of her waist, I knew, for she 
wuz naterally neat. But truly she wuzn’t to blame, for she 
had had to hurry the supper on account of Bab’s bo, a 
young college professor ; he had to ketch the train, and 
Serintha tryin’ to do her duty had ondone herself, and had 
no time to change her dress. So she sot there with her face 
red as blood. Bab and the young man wuz talkin’ about 
literatoor and things, and Miss Twitchell and Josiah and 
I talkin’ about old times. I did say to Serintha, out of 
politeness, that ‘‘ it looked like a spell of weather,’’ and 
she said ‘* yes.’’ And Miss Twitchell spoke to her once on 

olitics, and Serintha gee at her drettul. Miss Twitchell 
in’ flustrated had forgot that Serintha wuz a ragin’ 
Democrat, and Miss Twitchell is on the other side. But 
the reason why we all on us wuz flustrated wuz, we had 
to all on us be a-walkin’ round so much. Seven times 
Serintha had to git up and go into the pantry for things : 
she had hurried so that she had forgot to set the table as it 
ortto be. The dinin’-room bein’ small, and Serintha, bein’ 
so hurried, had sot the table too fur back aginst the wall, and 
every time she riz up the young professor and Bab would 
have to move their chairs to let her out, and then move 
*em agin to let her in. Why, it made things fairly turbu- 
lent, and I see Bab’s face git redder and solider every min- 
ute, and she would give kinder reproachful, implorin’ looks 
to her mother, and her mother would look kinder apoli- 
gizin’ and rs wagped toward her, and pitiful and pleadin’ 
toward Serintha, as if she wuz between two fires. 


an 


Well! after supper wuz over (and we all felt relieved 
when the agony wuz d) Bab took the professor to the 
train, and Miss Twitchell wuz sent for by a neighbor whose 
child wuz sifferin’ voyalent with colic, and at my request 
she went for a little while, though she didn’t want to ; and 
havin’ got five or six spots of mud on my mantilly I went 
out into the kitchen after Miss Twitchell wuz gone io see if 
I could wash out the spots with cold water and press ’em. 

Serintha put the flatiron on and gin me the water and 
sponge, but with a cold, defiant air, and all the while she 
looked belligerent at me, and finally she broke the silence 
by sayin’ in a loud, sour voice : 

‘* My mother owned a pongee dress with pure silk stripes 
in it and a black silk calash, and a real woosted work-bag.”’ 
Sez I gently, rubbin’ the spot, ‘‘ Nobody disputes it.’’ 

And jest as I tackled the second spot she sez: ‘‘ Iamas 
good as Miss Twitchell or any of her visitors! My father’s 
uncle wuz a forehanded man.”’ 

I didn’t say nothin’ to dispute her, but kep’ to work at 
my mantilly, and she continued on: ‘‘ My sister had a 
Circassion mantilly with tabs that come down to her feet.’’ 

Sez I mildly: ‘‘ As I don’t put on any airs over my 
mantilly, Serintha, it don’t mortify me to know that your 
family owned one with longer tabs.”’ 

** You do put on airs !’’ sez she, comin’ out plain. 

‘* Why, Serintha Green!’’ sez I, rubbin’ on the third 
spot, ‘‘ I hain’t put on a air, nota single air.”’ 

** Well, you have felt ’em if you hain’t put ’em on; you 
feel above me because I am a hired girl.” 





Told in Six Parts, of Which This is the Fourth 


Sez I: ‘‘ Serintha, in my opinion there is no work in the 
world any more honorable than to make a comfortable 
home. Have I acted, Serintha, as if I felt above you?” 

‘* No, but I know you felt it, and we wuz girls together, 
and I hain’t a doubt but you feel above me because you 
have got a home and a husband.”’’ 

‘* Husbands, Serintha!”’ sez I, as I attackted the fourth 
spot, and my tone wuz mild for I pitied her, ‘‘ husbands 
hain’t nothin’ to feel hauty or conceited over if you look 
at ’em with the eye of a filosopher.’’ Sez I solemnly: 
‘* They are dispensations of Providence, Serintha, and 
are to be used as such.”’ 

‘* | knew that you would feel above me before you come 
here and I wuz lookin’ out for it.’’ 


or 


Sez I: ‘‘ That’s the way Mormons prove their doctrines 
out of the Bible, and the Cammelites ; they read it tryin”to 
find proofs for their beliefs ; that is the way you read me.”’ 

‘* Well, I am as good as anybody, and I want it under- 
stood plain that I am. I see that you’ve got your bunnet 
fixed over; mebby you think that you’re better than I am 
because you’ve got a better-lookin’ bunnet, but I’ve seen 
the day that I could wear as good-lookin’ bunnets as any- 
body that went into Jonesville meetin’-house, and I am 
jest as good now as I ever wuz, and I feel fully equal to 
anybody even if they have got new bunnets or bunnets 
fixed over as good as new.”’ 

Sez I: ‘‘ I don’t rise no heights on my bunnet, Serintha ; 
I don’t stand up on it at all.’’ 

‘* I don’t work out because I am obleeged to ; I come to 
Miss Twitchell’s to accommodate her. I am as good as 
any Elder’s wife in the Conference, and if I can’t eat to the 
table I am goin’ to leave.’’ 

She wuz rememberin’ the honey and flour, and I see 
that the mortification had struck in. Sez she: ‘‘I sot 
there in perfect agony lookin’ like fury, all stuck up with 
flour, and Miss Bab in her white dress and laces, she knew 
that I felt as if I would go down through the floor every 
minute, and I a-jumpin’ up all the time and waitin’ on ’em. 
But I sot to the table, and will set to the table, and if I 
don’t set to the table I leave.’’ 

‘*Well, you sot,’’ sez I, ‘‘ and hadn’t ort to complain.’’ 

‘* Yes, I did!”’ sez she, and she sot a pie-plate down 
hard. ‘‘ My father always thought he wuz jest as good as 
anybody if he did work out by day’s works for a livin’, 
and he Leouahe me up to think I wuz, and he wuz always 
lookin’ out to see if folks felt above him, and I am.”’ 

‘* Well,” sez I, ‘‘ it don’t seem to be very happifyin’ 
to you ; you don’t seem to enjoy yourself, Serintha.’’ 


or 


‘* Well, I don’t; folks are so mean and scornful. But 
sometimes things happen that makes me tickled. If I wuz 
ever tickled over anything it wuz when Bridget Murphy leit 
Elder Gray’s, They wanted her to wait on the table, and 
she told ’em if she couldn’t eat with ’em and be one of the 
family she wouldn’t stay ; so she started up and left when 
there wuz two sick ones and a house full of company.”’ 

‘* Is she doin’ better now where she is?”’ sez I. 

‘* No, not so fur as the work goes ; she has to work twice 
as hard, and she don’t have any conveniences, and it is 
onhealthy down by the water, and they most always cheat 
their girls out of their wages. But she sets to the table 
with ’em, for I see her myself with her sleeves rolled up, 
and her arms and dress all dirty right out of cleanin’ 
house, and her hair all touzled. 1 see her in jest that con- 
dition settin’ to the table, for they had to have a girl, and 
she wouldn’t stay unless she could set down to the table 
and be one of the family, and they are ladies.’’ 

Sez 1: ‘* Bridget’s settin’ down at the table with ladies 
didn’t make her a lady, if she wuzn’t one in the first place. 
And Bridget couldn’t stay with the family and be one 
of ’em; it wuzn’t in the bargain; when they left the 
table she went into the kitchen and they into the parlor. 
If she could git the family to go into the kitchen and wash 
the dishes and do her work, that would be worth quarrelin’ 
over, but she can’t. They hired her to do their work, and 
if they aay her for it there is nothin’ dishonorable either 
way. ‘They git the rest and she gits the pay, and the labor 
is jest as honorable as the repose, and no honorabler.’’ 

** But she can feel that she is jest as good as they be.”’ 


ax 


** She may be better than they be, but she don’t prove it 
in that way. Now, Sister Sylvester Bobbett and I might 
say that we wuz jest as good as Queen Victoria, and no 
doubt we be ; we’re all members of the meetin’-house, and 
been married and know what trouble is and long-sufferin’: 
We might gin out that we’re goin’ there for an afternoon’s 
visit the next time she holds a reception, and take our 
piecin’ up and knittin’, and sally out, Miss Bobbett dressed 
in a black alpacky with a bask and linen collar, and I with 
a good dark gingham and a barred muslin apron. Well, 
now, spozin’ we should git in; do you spoze that we 
should be happy right there in the midst of females robed 
in satins and velvets, low-necked, with long trains floatin’ 
out covered with diamonds, and all on ’em lookin’ super- 
sillyous at us, and like as not pokin’ fun at our crazy quilts, 
and servants all dressed up in different colors and gold 
lace and buttons sailin’ back and forth and hittin’ aginst 
us, and the Widder Albert so full of care and company 


not able to say a word to us? How much comfort do 
you spoze we should take? It hain’ta matter of goodness 
at all, as I look at it; it is a matter of common-sense and 
comfort. Why not do what will make and give the most 
comfort to both parties? Lots of hired girls are better 
than their mistresses, I hain’t a doubt on’t, but because | 
like fresh air and am good enough to have it, is it any sign 
that I should go and set down on the peak of the barn? 
I am good enough to do it, there hain’t a doubt of that, but 
I shouldn’t set easy, and would be afraid of fallin’ off, | 
should take as much agin comfort settin’ on the ground.” 

I see that Serintha begun to look some softer and I con- 
tinued : ‘‘ I believe that the best way to git along is to 
treat the world simply and ee If we are as good as 
other folks, why teli it? They will know it, and if we say 
we are when we hain’t, we are lyin’. Act friendly and 
kindly to everybody, high or low, not puttin’ on airs, and 
not actin’ meachin’, handlin’ our skeletons jest as easy as 
we can as we move ’em from place to place (for we have 
got to carry ’em wherever we go). Wear a posy of hearts- 
ease on our bosoms, and let the world look on that, instead 
of the sad heart beatin’ underneath ; it will be better for 
the world and for us.’’ 

Sez Serintha, ‘‘ The flat is hot.’’ 

And she brung me down from my hite of eloquence real 
voyalent, but I felt kinder encouraged about her. 


ox 


Well, the last night of our stay there the young professor 
come back agin; he had been up beyend there to visit a 
aunt, and he wuz a-guin’ to stay all night there to Miss 
Twitchell’s and go on home in the mornin’. And it bein’ 
a very pleasant afternoon we had all walked over to she 
that wuz Karen Smith’s, and it bein’ a real cool evenin’ 
when we got back we wuz cold, and there wuzn’t a fire in 
the house only in the kitchen, and so Miss Twitchell, 
knowin’ that we wuz all in the family (Bab and the young 
professor are engaged), invited us all to go out in the 
kitchen and warm us before retirin’ and goin’ to bed. 

Serintha’s kitchen wuz always clean as a pin, so we went 
out and the fire wuz burnin’ so good, and it wuz so pleas- 
ant there we sot there talkin’ for quite a spell, and Bab 
and her bo wuz laughin’ over some joke of their own. 

And I spoze Serintha heard our voices and the laughin’, 
and mistrusted that we wuz out there in the kitchen pokin’ 
fun at her, and that she couldn’t stand. So she crept down 
the back stairs to apply her ear to the crack of the door. 

But alas for human expectations ; how futile they are! 
Bab’s side-saddle hung there on a nail driv up aginst the 
wall, and the stirrup hanging down on to the stairs, Serintha 
ketched her foot in it and fell, and the saddle fell on to her, 
and she jest bust the door right open and come into the 
room on her hands and feet in her long white nightdress 
and a side-saddle on her back. 

She couldn’t speak. She wuz stunted. And the young 
professor wuz stunted, too, and so wuz Bab. They with- 
drew with speed and simeltaneous. Miss Twitchell, bein’ 
given to highstericks, fell into ’em, and for the next hour 
my hands and heart wuz full. My pardner bein’ tired had 
already retired to bed, and not knowin’ that he could do 
much good in such a time as this I let him lay. 

I see that my first duty wuz to Serintha, for though as 
the poet’ sings she wuz “‘ all saddled and bridled’’ she 
was not ‘‘ fit for the fray’ ; no, fur from it. 

As I say, she wuz stunted. The fall had jarred her 
insides, and the dretful mortification attendin’ the incident 
had struck in, and for the next half hour I stood over her 
rubbin’ her with campfire and anarky, half and half, tack- 
lin’ the mortification with reasonable and consolin’ words, 
and dosin’ her internal organs with catnip and_boneset. 
Also soothin’ Miss Twitchell at intervals until I got her 
soothed down, and then she, too, helped rub Serintha. 


ax 


Well, Serintha Green wuz bed-sick for the next two days 
and nights, and at her request I took the most of the care 
on her. And mebby it wuz the jar of the fall, and mebby 
it wuz the waterin’ of the ground with catnip and boneset, 
and mebby it wuz my talk, but ’tennyrate the good 
I had tried to sow seemed to spring up and flourish. 

From the very minute I took the saddle off from her, from 
the very minute I onharnessed her, I see a change ; she lost 
that defiant, mad look, and she seemed to take good acts 
as they wuz meant to be took, with simple good nature and 
gratitude ; seemed to look less on life as a battle-groune, 
and more as a place to plant good seeds of kindly acts an 

leasant words, and didn’t seem to look out so muc 

or fur to be poked at her. She seemed to be more 
obleegin’ and ready to serve, and at the same time more 
self-respectin’, and, as is nateral, more thought on. . 

There wuz a great change for the better in Serintha 
Green. Mebby it wuz my talk, and then agin, for | am 
modest — mebby it wuz the catnip. ( 


Eat) 
“ Our Visits’ Yet to Come 


* Constant taggin’ after a child and naggin’ is enough to spile any ebild 
shectamemes™ is the conclusion Fe sinh Riles Wife” logically 
arrives at during her fifth visit, which will be published in the January 
issue of the Journal. This visit and the succeeding one she has found 
more prolific in “ amusin’ eppisodes ” than any she has written about of 
fact, they aré the funniest sketches that have ever come from the 

this famous humorist-philosopher. There is literally a laugh in 

line of the sketches to come, 
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Chapter tlt —The Short Cut from Confession 


T WOULD be difficult for a household in which 
the process of off with the old girl and on 
with the new has become chronic to under- 
stand the consternation produced in the 
Hollis family by the position in which they 
found themselves. 

Mrs. Hollis was a woman of brains, sense, 
ability and average health, and she set her- 
self to the duties before her without a whimper. But how 

erplexing and exhausting she found them she would have 
Geen ashan.ed to say. She was adrift in her own home. 

For several days she performed the entire work of the 
house alone. She succeeded in getting Hazel to make her 
own bed and dust half the piano, but that young lady’s 
household accomplishments fell short at the bass octaves, 
and she ignored the remainder of the parlor. 

Mrs. Hollis had always cherished views about the proper 
education of daughters in domestic affairs, and she was 
shocked to find at the first emergency that her own 
daughter was a flat failure. It was humiliating, but it was 
true, that she was better off without Hazel than with her. 

It was a relief when the child banged the door and 
whirred away on her bicycle to school, calling : ‘‘ Popper ! 
Let’s coast down hill, and go to smash !”’ 

After a few days’ battle, in simple self-defense Mrs. Hollis 
gave up the attempt to keep Hazel in the ranks. “ I'll 
have it out with 
her some time,”’’ 
she thought. ‘‘ I'll 
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By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


gentlemen to dinner. 
stay all night——’”’ 

‘* Oh, George !’’ cried Mrs. Hollis. 

She was a hospitable woman. All their married life good 
health and good service had enabled her to entertain her 
husband's friends with the royal welcome that every man 
likes to see offered his guests by his wife. But now she 
said wearily : 

‘* Oh, you poor dear! You forgot, didn’t you? There 
is nobody in this house to do anything but me. But, per- 
haps, if Hazel would put the spare room in order—-or help 
a little about the dishes——’’ And with that she laid her 
head back on her husband’s shoulder, and Hazel’s cracked 
ice fell with a thud on the floor. For the first time in 
many years Mrs. Hollis had fainted away. 


or 


They got her to bed as soon as she came to herself, and 
sent for a neighbor (who was one of the Omniscient 
Suburbans) to come and sit by her for a while. 

Then the schoolmaster took hold of the situation as best 
he could. He vigorously commanded Hazel to turn to 
and get the dinner. Hazel pouted, fretted, but obeyed. 

The Omniscient Suburban stole down the back stairs to 
offer some advice when the odor of things burning vigor- 
ously permeated the entire house. But in the main, Hazel 
got up that dinner alone. Her father and his eminent 
friends starved in the parlor for an hour and a quarter. 


There is only one of them going to 
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relations with the trades that thrive on the troubles of 
disordered households. 

‘‘PIl send you some one in the morning,’’ said the 
Omniscient Suburban. 

The next morning at six o'clock the little caddie 
appeared. His name was Young Nick, to distinguish him 
from his father, who was called Old Nick. His mother 
went by the name of Mary Nick, and Young Nick came 
with the offer of his mother’s services to the household. 

‘* Me mother will accommodate ye for a dollar a day,”’ 
said ‘ores Nick, with the early acquired hauteur of the 
class which feels that it has its superior at a disadvantage. 
** But she says,’’ added Young Nick, ‘‘ that she can’t have 
that red-headed dog a-wollopin’ me.”’ 

That afternoon Mrs. Hollis received one of her mother’s 
brief but useful letters : 


My dear Perley: Trouble is like a twisted chain. 
sometimes necessary to snap it, to straighten it. 
entirely. Go to the seaside and board as soon as the term is 
over. Take all summer, if necessary, to find a suitable 
woman, and start in fresh and strong in the fall. 


It is 
Break up 


Mr. Hollis took the advice of his valuable mother-in-law 
without a question, and the family engaged board for the 
summer at a cheap and quiet house in Fairharbor. 

For the remainder of the High School term the Hollis 
household depended upon the experienced and expensive 
services of Mary Nick. They called her Mary the Third, 
in deference to the 
invisible shade of 
Mary Maguire. 





teach her when 
we’re not in such 
a scrape.”’ 

ot 


Five or six days 
after Mary’s ‘de- 
parture the school- 
master came home 
one evening and 
brought two gen- 
tlemen to dinner, 
one of whom he 
had warmly invited 
to spend the night, 
while he regretted 
to say that the 
other must take 
the ten o’clock 
train to town. 
Hazel was enter- 
taining six very 
young ladies in the 
parlor. Mr. Hollis 
did not whistle as 
he approached the 
house ; he did not, 
very often, when 
he brought com- 
pany; and for 
some mysterious 
reason he seemed 
to feel just a little 
ashamed to. 

Visions ofa 
charming wife in 
pale yellow organ- 
dy flitted hazily 
before him as he 
let himself in the 
front door. He 
turned proudly to 
present his friends 
to this enviable 
spectacle, and his 
face fell when he 
saw that the hall 
was empty. He 
went from room 








_ Just before the 
family left home 
for the summer 
Mary Maguire, in 
a moment of 
creditable peni- 
tence for the 
wrongs that she 
had inflicted upon 
them, offered a 
third cousin to per- 
form the services 
which she had re- 
linquished. 

The name of 
this applicant was 
Mary O’ Harrigan. 
Inquiries proved 
her to be a prom- 
ising girl, and she 
was engaged to 
fill the vacancy on 
the opening ot the 
second week in 
September. 


or 


A delightful 
summer rested the 
bodies and calmed 
the souls of our 
afflicted friends. 

For the first few 
weeks they found 
boarding a manner 
of life so agreeable 
that they talked 
quite seriously of 
going out to their 
meals when they 
went home. 

‘* Mrs. Learner 
isn’t half a mile 


away,’’ suggested 
Mrs. Hollis. ‘* If 
we get hard 


pushed —if Mary 
O’ Harrigan isn’t a 
very nice girl— we 








to room. calling: 
“Perley; Perley, 
my dear! I’ve 
brought some old 
friends to dine.”’ 

It was some time before it occurred to him that he must 
seek his wife.in the kitchen. 

There he found her in her morning dress, with one of 
Mary’s old checked aprons covering her from neck to foot. 
Mrs. Hollis was doing something with gravy in 2 pan 
upon the stove. It was a hot summer night. Her'scarlet 
face had turned purple, and her eyes had the fixed and 
brilliant stare which indicates a great deal of congestion. 

The schoolmaster uttered a low exclamation, caught his 
wife in his arms, and carried her to the back door. He 
dashed cold water in her face from the laundry faucets, and 
called loudly for Hazel to find him ice. 


or 


“I don’t know where she keeps her old ice!” cried 
Hazel, running in. 

** It’s time you did,’’ said her father sternly. ‘‘ Hunt it 
up, crack some, and put it on your mother’s head. She 
isn’t well.’’ 

** Pshaw!”’ said Hazel, ‘‘ I’d asked Popsie to dinner.’’ 

Her father’s rebuke died on his lips. His own eyes fell 
guiltily. More thoughtless than Hazel, he, too, had brought 
company to dinner. At that moment two distinguished 
men were sitting hungry and neglected in the parlor. 

** Oh, it’s nothing,’’ pleaded Mrs. Hollis as soon as she 
could speak. ‘‘ I’ve had a bad headache all day, and just 
ht came in, George, everything went round and round 
before me. I’m all right now.”’ 

.,,_ 1 am glad you are,”’ returned her husband penitently, 
for to tell you the truth, my dear, I’ve brought two 
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“THE ROOM INTO WHICH SHE HESITATED TO ADMIT HERSELF WAS FULL 
. SHE GAVE ONE LOOK AND FLED THE PLACE” 


TO OVERFLOWING. . 


At the end of that time Hazel announced that dinner was 
ready, and they sat down to the following result : 


Tomato soup—stone cold. 

Haddock—burned as black as the stovepipe. (This had 
been aecomplished by laying the broiler flat upon the coals.) 

Potatoes — delicately flavored with kerosene. 

Raw Tomatoes—thickly blanketed with pepper. (One of 
the distinguished guests, who had rose cold in June, sneezed 
all night. ) 

Roast Beef — fifty minutes overdone. 

Lukewarm Coffee —the color of stylographic ink. 


The only thing that could be eaten was a custard pie, for 
which Hazel had no further responsibility than that of 
bringing it from the pantry to the table. 

The two distinguished gentlemen fell to upon the pie, 
ate it voraciously, and praised it with an excessive enthu- 
siasm which was as noticeable as their highly developed 
silence concerning the rest of the menu. 

When the Omniscient Suburban came down the front 
stairs at last, reported Mrs. Hollis better, and kindly 
volunteered to go out and make some possible. coffee, 
the spirits of the three men rose, and they conversed on 
the highest themes with the greatest enthusiasm until half- 
past nine, when both of the guests had the grace to take 
the ten o’clock train for town. 

‘* Why don’t you have an emergency woman ?”’ said the 
Omniscient Suburban, in an —— whisper, as Mr. 
Hollis gratefully bade her good-night in the front vestibule. 

‘* What is an emergency woman, Mrs. Voisin?” asked 
Mr. Hollis stupidly. 

In thirteen happy years his house had never known 
the need of the ministrations of this useful and honorable 
class of society. Even a washerwoman had not been 
required within his doors. The family were destitute of 


could go there.” 

‘*T wonder we 
never thought of 
it,” replied her 
husband heartily. 

But by August they ceased to talk of Mrs. Learner’s. 
Boarding-house life had run its inevitable course with 
them. Delightful for the first week, tolerable for the 
next, melancholy for the week succeeding, it was fast 
becoming unendurable. A summer play —it ran to its last 
act rapidly. Visions of their own sweet and qgiet home 
began to flit upon them. They dreamed of their own 
dinner-table with its privacy and peace ; of the study fire, 
of the books, the pictures, and their whitg-draped bed- 
rooms. With pangs of self-reproach they remembered 
Rugby, boarded for the summer with the generous 
Omniscient Suburban, Mrs. Voisin, and mourning his old 
heart out, believing himself deserted—he who had never 
been separated from his family for thirteen years. 


ar 


The worst of it was that in all their dreams of home and 
its blisses the figure of Mary, their own Mary, reigned with 
tantalizing distinctness. But Mary had moved to Boston ; 
thence to New York. It seemed that no smaller sphere 
would satisfy the soul of her plumber. ? 

‘* Don’t mention Mary!’’ said Mr. Hollis with unusual 
vehemence. He paced the boarding-house piazza hum- 
ming : 

** ©*Tis madness to remember ; 
’T were better to forget!’”’ 


The second week in September found our friends 
anxiously hurrying to their own home. 

There was something heartbreaking in the welcome of 
the old dog. He had grown thin and wan, and it was 
weeks before the reproach died out of his eyes. ; 

‘* We did a wicked thing to leave him,”’ said Mrs. Hollis. 
** I'll never do it again.”’ 
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Rugby stood up and put his paws around her neck; he 
laid his head upon her shoulder, and kissed her pretty ear. 
Rugby’s heart was too full to say much, and he lay down 
upon the hem of her dress, fastening her to the trunk on 
which she was sitting, with the air of a dog who meant to 
keep her where she was this time. 

Mary O’Harrigan was at her post, which she filled 
admirably. The house was opened, sunned and aired ; 
the luncheon was cooked and served. The new Mary 
went about her duties with skill, neatness and goes 
humor. A mountain’s weight was lifted from the heart 
of Mrs. Hollis. 

The family went about their home in ecstasy. They 
could have kissed the very carpets. 

** | believe we have a treasure,’’ 
the house. 

Mrs. Hollis’s impression of Mary the Fourth, however 
rashly formed, proved to be well founded. Mary 
O’ Harrigan was all that an average suburban home could 
ex or require in its domestic department. She took 
hold of the family affairs with an able hand, and ve po at 
ease about her household affairs Mrs. Hollis turned to her 
own duties and pleasures with a sense of lost freedom 
regained. 

One Saturday afternoon in October pe the Fourth 
asked permission to go to confession, adding that her 
baking and cleaning were done, and that she would be 
home in eariy season to get the dinner. 

‘* Certainly, but don’t walk home by the railroad,”’ 
cautioned Mrs. Hollis, ‘‘ the way you did last time. It’s 
too dark for that now, and I'd rather you would be a little 
later, and come around.,”’ 

‘* It’s not by the railroad I’d be coming,’’ said Mary 
O’ Harrigan. 

She closed the door of her shining kitchen and ran 
smartly down the walk. She was a young woman, and 
graceful on her feet. 

** Popsie told me she was the best dancer of all the girls 
round here,’’ said Hazel. 

Mrs. Hollis went out on some errand that afternoon and 
did not return until five o’clock. She found no one except 
Rugby in the house. It came to be half-past five, and 
Mary the Fourth had not returned. 


or 


The sun fell, and the soft tide of the dusk began to 
gather in the suburban shrubbery. Mrs. Hollis anxiously 
went out and shook the kitchen fire. In trepidation she set 
the table. Mr. Hollis came home, but only stared when 
asked if he had seen anything of Mary O’Harrigan. It 
came to be quarter of six—five minutes of six. The 
kitchen remained empty and silent. 

It was now almost dark. At six o’clock Hazel dashed 
up to the house on her bicycle and wildly thrust open the 
door. The child’s face was frightfully white, and she was 
shaking from head to foot with horror. 

‘*She’s gone up a spout this time!’’ cried Hazel. 
‘*She’s killed! Mary O’Harrigan’s killed on the rail- 
road! The train ran smash overher. I was at the station 
and I saw it all!’’ 

Mr. Hollis put on his hat and ran out. His bicycle was 
leaning against the porch. Mrs. Hollis snatched the near- 
est thing she could find—it happened to be a waterproof 
—and hurried after him. At the station she found a hud- 
died and excited group. 

Mary O’ Harrigan—its ghastly central figure—lay upon 
the baggage truck. She was not killed. But she would 
never dance again. Hurrying home from confession to be 
in time to get dinner she had taken the forbidden short cut 
along the railroad track. It was the very old story — the 
story in which one steps aside to avoid a train and finds 
one’s self in the thundering clutch of another. A swift 
and powerful stop had saved the girl’s life, but she was 
fearfully crushed. Some one had gone for the priest. A 
surgeon was there, and the ambulance. They were lifting 
the unconscious woman into it as Mrs. Hollis came trem- 
bling up. 

‘*Some lady should go with her,’’ said the surgeon, 
looking about. 

Mrs. Hollis climbed into the ambulance without a word. 
She sat down by the surgeon and took the girl’s head upon 
her lap. It was fortunate that she had worn her water- 
proof, but she did not think of that. She heard the door 
of the ambulance lock upon them, and the driver jolted off. 
She had never had a thing like this to do before in all her 
life, and it mortified her to find that she was growing light- 
headed. , 

What if she should faint again—she who had always 

rided herself on not being a fainting woman! The ambu- 

ance had traveled half a mile when an authoritative voice 

ordered it toa halt, and the driver reined up in deference to 
the commands of Mr. Hollis. Hazel was beside him on 
her bicycle. 

** Get out, Mommer!”’ cried Hazel shrilly. ‘‘ You’re 
the color of a otek pew case party. J’d/hold Mary 
O’Harrigan. Itwon’t phase meany. You get out and go 
home with Popper.”’ 

Mrs. Hollis, now quite dazed, obeyed. Hazel climbed 
into the ambulance, and the girl who could not get up a 
dinner heroically held the uleeding woman in her arms 
all the way to the hospital —a ride nearly three miles long. 
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HEN Hazel came home an hour later, with brilliant 
eyes and burning cheeks, she was surprised to find 
herself the heroine of the occasion. The daughter of the 
pones experienced the rare pleasure of self-sacrifice, and, 
or the moment, found it more agreeable than making her 
mother wait on her. 

** The doctor says she’ll be lucky if he doesn’t have to 
amputate both legs,”’ cried Hazel. 

** Poor, poor girl !’’ sighed Mrs. Hollis. ; 

A momentary silence touched the group. Husband and 
wife and daughter looked tenderly at each other. Atleast, 
they had their homes and each other. They had their 
lives and limbs, and health and love. 

The emigrant girl, three thousand miles from home, la 
babbling of green Ireland and calling on her mother til 
the nurses turned away, for the wail went to their hearts. 
For brave endurance of sheer homesickness who in all our 
restless land surpasses the Irish housework girl? Who 
has more pluck? Who has fewer friends? Who receives 
less s thy? 

‘* She’ll never dance again,’’ repeated Hazel. ‘‘ She 
cut me hot cake every time I wanted it. She called me 
Miss Hazel, and I am going to the hospital to see her 
every day.”’ 


smiled the mistress of 
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The schoolmaster had a long evening’s work before him, 
but there was no help for it. e put on his hat and went 
out to engage the services of Mary Nick. To make up for 
lost time he sat at his desk until one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. His wife went to bed with a blind, sick headache. 

The next applicant for the vacant situation was a big, 
blue-eyed, straw-haired Swede. She came with a reference 
from an Omniscient Suburban, and was accepted without a 
question. The name of the newcomer was Edda. She 
proved to be as neat as dandelion down, and very polite to 
the grocer. There was only one ominous thing about her. 
At an early stage in her career she developed a tendency 
to toothache. By the time she had been with the family 
about three weeks this dental malady had become chronic. 
On an average, Edda required four afternoons a week to 
see her dentist, and during such time as she honored the 
household with her preser:ce she tied her face in a big blue- 
and-white handkerchief, which did not forcibly add to her 
personal attractiveness. She wore it in the dining-room ; 
she wore it to the front door. she ate in it, and Heaven 
only knows whether she slept in it. In it she admitted the 
Mayor and the Superintendent of Schools, and in it she 
waited on two luncheons and one dinner party. 


or 


One morning, just before Thanksgiving Day, Edda did 
not come down to get breakfast. 

‘She says she’s got the toothache,’ fretted Hazel, 
standing by to see her mother start the kitchen fire. 

‘* It’s a queer kind of a toothache,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Hollis with a troubled face as she came down from her 
first visit to the girl’s room. ‘‘ It seems to strike a good 
way down her throat for a toothache. She wants us to 
send for her dentist.’’ 

‘* I shall telephone for a doctor,’’ said Mr. Hollis with 
unwonted energy. He did so on his way to school, and 
the doctor came about ten o’clock. 

He went up to the cook’s room indifferently, with a 
smiling face. When he came down he did not smile. He 
called Mrs. Hollis into the study and shut both doors. 

They were a healthy family, and so seldom required the 
services of a doctor that this one really knew very little 
about them. 

‘* How many children have you, madam, in your 
family?’’ he began. ‘‘ How old?—No babies?—No 
guests?—Do you know anything about this woman’s 
friends ?— What streets she visits ?”’ 

‘* 1 don’t know anybody she visits but her dentist. She 
has a profounder capacity for toothache than any person I 
ever knew.”’ 

‘* You don’t happen to know of her having friends in 
Happy Valley, do you?’’ 

‘* T should hope not!”’ 

‘*T am confident that I have seen this girl in Happy 
Valley several times. Doesn’t she wear a blue handker- 
chief around her face? I suppose you know there is an 
epidemic of diphtheria there?’’ 

Mrs. Hollis uttered a low, inarticulate exclamation. 
Words deserted her absolutely. 
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‘* There’s no use mincing matters,’’ said the doctor 
abruptly. ‘‘ The woman has diphtheria. You had better 
let me notify the hospital at once. This is the advantage,”’ 
added the doctor proudly, ‘‘ of our contagious ward.”’ 

‘* Send a sick girl out of the house? Why, I have never 
done such a thing in my life.” 

‘* Have you ever had an infectious disease in your 
house?’’ asked the doctor grimly. He added: ‘‘ Have 
you any other servants ?’’ 

“eé No. ” 

‘* Should you expect to get another under the circum- 
stances ?’’ 

‘*T don’t—I have never tried,’’ faltered the lady. 

** Can you do the housework and nurse the girl? You 
will have to be isolated in her room, you know.” 

Mrs. Hollis turned as white as her cream-colored morn- 
ing sacque. 

** Shall I pet you a nurse?’’ asked the doctor. ‘‘ That 
would be thirty-five dollars a week for an infectious case. 
Your house and family, madam, will be quarantined for 
weeks—even if no other case of the disease appears. 
Your child will not be permitted to attend school. Your 
husband — why your husband is the principal of the High 
School, is he not? He would be quarantined with the rest 
of you, and not permitted to leave the house.”’ 

Mrs. Hollis sank back in the brown corduroy Morris 
chair. Her head spun. Her stiffening lips moved with 
difficulty. 

‘* You may send for the ambulance, Doctor,’ she said 
"oar ** ] will not wait to consult Mr. Hollis.” 

‘* They don’t send the ambulance for infected patients,’ 
answered the doctor someauey. ‘** There’s a hack reserved 
for such cases. Shall I telephone the hospital ?”’ 

Mrs. Hollis bowed a dumb assent, and the doctor left. 


or 


When Mr. Hollis and Hazel came home from school 
they met what appeared to be a funeral carriage slowly 
driving out of their front yard. Within was Edda ona 
comfortable bed, laid across the cushions, and beside her 
sat a white-capped hospital nurse. 

Hazel bounced in at thefront door. Mr. Hollis climbed 
the steps reluctantly, with the prescience of fresh calamity 
heavy on his‘heart. The odor of burning sulphur filled 
the house. The Board of Health, represented by its fumi- 
et, an unduly jocose person, was already at work in 

dda’s room. ‘The fumigator was a lean and mysterious 
man. In point of fact, he was an excellent fellow, but he 
seemed to Mrs. Hollis to have the eye of a frivolous ghoul. 
With it he inspected Mr. Hollis severely as he came down- 
stairs. , 

‘* Many children in this house?’’ 

‘* Only one.””~ 

‘* How old?”’ 

‘* Twelve.”’ 

‘** Your business? Why, ain’t you Master Hollis, of the 
Arnold School ?’’ 

‘* That’s my name.”’ 

** Sho !”’ said the fumigator. With this sinister exclama- 
tion he left the house. 

Before night the family had received an official notifi- 
cation from the city. Pending further developments, to 
avoid all possibility of danger, the principal was forbidden 
to enter his own school for the space of two weeks. This 
quarantine, of course, included Hazel. 

When the family had braced themselves to meet this 
unexpected Uisaster they asked Edda’s favorite grocer to 
send Mary Nick to their assistance. But Mary Nick sent 


Young Nick back with a written reply. As soon as Rugby 
perceived his master’s golf stockings on the caddie he 
smiled wickedly, and took the lawn in three bounds. . The 
boy dropped the letter and ran. Rugby chewed the 
envelope for a while, and then brought it to his mistress. 

She read it and put it into the fire without so much as a 
sigh. Nothing surprised her now. 

Mary Nick had lost her cousin Bridget and a grand- 
mother by diphtheria ; and she declined the opportunity to 
serve, at that crisis, in the Hollis household. 

George Hollis was of a philosophical temperament, and 
after some reflection on the circumstances he propounded 
the following apothegm to his wife : 

‘* All affliction is an opportunity. Up to this time we, 
as a family, have not had our share of its privileges. | 
propose now that we turn them to some practical account.”’ 

‘* If you see any privilege———’’ began Mrs. Hollis. But 
she checked herself, ashamed and silent. 

‘*T propose,’’ suggested Mr. Hollis, ‘‘ that we occupy 
this fortnight of enforced retirement by performing a long- 
neglected duty. I pro that we give our daughter the 
valuable opportunit of gaining a domestic education.”’ 

‘* George,’’ said Mrs. Hollis solemnly, ‘‘ it would be 
easier for me to take in washing ; it would not be so hard 
to go out scrubbing; I would rather clean offices on 
Devonshire Street. I think it would be less exhausting to 
saw wood.”’ 

But an official interview between Hazel and her father 
took place in his study the next morning. Its details will 
never be known to history. It lasted an hour, and it was 
not without its signs of agitation. When it was over Hazel 
came out crying, but went meekly to the kitchen. 

‘* Clear out, Mommer,’’ she said sullenly. ‘* Popper 
says I’ve got to get this old dinner. I hope he’ll enjoy 
eating it,’? added Hazel viciously. ‘‘ He says he wants 
you to go into the study and read to him.”’ 
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Somewhat to her surprise Mrs. Hollis found that her 
husband required to be read to several hours a day during 
the fortnight of their partial quarantine. He appeared to 
have some weakness of the eyes of which she had never 
heard before. At all events he kept her at his side, and 
among their books. 

She was a very pleasant reader, and he occupied her 
with indiscriminate material—newspapers, magazines, 
reviews, history, poetry, science. 

‘* George,’’ she observed abruptly one day, laying down 
a heavy political article, ‘‘ I believe you are doing this 
because you thought my brain was getting addled over 
housework.”’ 

‘* Well?”’ said her husband critically. 
. "i You can’t deceive me,’’ retorted his wife ; ‘‘ you never 
i ed 

soonee Hollis arched his eyebrows slowly, but made no 
reply. 

Mrs. Hollis read on with a rabid perseverance, but she 
would have been ashamed to tell her husband how her 
mind slid from the track. She observed that he was writ- 
ing as she read, and was not surprised, but irrationally 
hurt, when that evening he presented her with the follow- 
ing notes of her efforts, taken verbatim during the day : 


‘Or again, suppose that the invasion is undertaken for the 
purpose of overcooking the existing government.”’ 

** But, on examining the state of the conquerors, we find that 
they do not leave the laundry as they came upon it.”’ 

‘* Farewell ! those forms, that in thy noontide shade 
Rest near their little plots of oatmeal glade.’’ 

‘Now Dante himself, we think, gives us the clew, by follow- 
ing which we may reconcile the contradiction between 
the Lady of the Vita Nuova who made him unfaithful to 
Bridget ——”’ 


Mrs. Hollis put her hands before her face; head and 
hands sank to her knees. 


ax 


‘* Why, Perley! ‘Why, Perley—you’re not crying?”’ 

The mischief in the schoolmaster’s eyes went blankly 
out. He took the sobbing woman in his arms, and closed 
her quivering lips with a tremendous kiss. This reparation 
went further than volumes of apology. Her arms crept 
about his neck. 

‘** George, you can’t know. There isn’t a man who lives 
that ever can know.”’ 

‘* 1 grant it, my dear. I grant it beforehand,’’ cried her 
husband abjectly. 

‘* If you lived our lives,’’ returned Mrs. Hollis solemnly, 
‘* I don’t know where you would be. It would take away 
the modicum of sense with which it has pleased God to 
endow you: When you see that even we—and it’s in 
our blood, and we’ve done these maddening things for 

enerations—even we give out on them, as we do, and 
come the tomfools we are—I say, George, where 
would you be?”’ 

Mr. Hollis blinked. But he did not presume to reply. 

‘* It is the first of December,’’ continued Mrs. Hollis in 
a reverberating tone, ‘‘ and we ‘haven’t got beyond Mary 
Nick yet. She’s coming to-morrow. But she can’t stay 
pe than a week; she’s got Mrs. Voisin’s curtains to 

O up.” 

It occurred to her that the time had been when she 
would not have bothered her husband with the petty rea- 
son for the petty incident, but have simply said, ‘‘ She 
can’t stay’’; or, indeed, have said nothing at all about 
Mary Nick. a 

‘*T am going to pieces,’’ she thought. ‘* My brain 1s 
chopped to hash.’’ But aloud she said: ‘‘ I am going to 
an intelligence office to-morrow. It has come to that.” 


ax 


The next morning the schoolmaster and Hazel, bein 
out of quarantine, went back to school. Mrs. Hollis le 
the house in the care of Mary Nick, and took an early train 
to town. 

It was her first errand of the kind. She did not know 
anything about the social rank of intelligence offices, an 
was ashamed to ask. She went into the first place of the 
sort that she came to, and, with a moral horror which she 
could hardly have justified, slowly ascended two lon 
flights of unswept stairs and pushed open a squeaking an 
uncleaned door. 

The room into which she hesitated to admit herself was 
full to overflowing. Torrents of foul air rushed out upon 
her. Inhalations liar to the lower order of intelligence 
offices smoie her in the lungs like an asphyxiating poison. 

As for the women within the room, they blurred before 
her. She gave one look and fled the place. 


(CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER JOURNAL) 
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A Quaint, Old-Fashioned House for $6600 


By CHARLES BARTON KEEN and FRANK E. MEAD, of Philadelphia 


Architects of the Artistic Homes of Mr. Samuel J. Magarge, at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; Mr. William T. B. Roberts, at Ogontz, Pennsylvania; Mr. Thomas B. Wanamaker, Narragansett Pier, Rhode Island, etc. 


This is the Second Design in the Journal’s New Series of Modei Suburban Houses Which Can be Built at Moderate Cost. The Foremost Architects of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago Will Prepare the Plans and Estimates for the Houses of this Series 





™ HIS house was planned to cost not more than 

' seven thousand dollars; and a careful esti- 
mate shows that it can be built for sixty-six 
hundred dollars. It is designed to fit an 
average piece of ground in any part of the 
United States, and the plans also show how 
this ground may be laid out. The size of 
the average suburban lot, on which such a 
house would probably be built, is about 
eighty feet in width by two hundred and fifty feet in depth. 
The house stands well back from the street, leaving a 
space of forty feet between the street-line and the front of 
the porch. As one faces the house, the driveway or 
entranee road is on the right, for use in case a stable is 
desired, and the entrance for servants, the delivery of 
provisions, etc., is on the extreme left. 

An old-fashioned garden is laid out in front of the porch 
with quaint, old, low hedges, and flower-plots back of 
them, and small Irish yews are planted as shown in the 
drawing at the top of this page. The walks are of hard 
brick, laid in the old-fashioned, long way. At the north 
and south ends of the garden the brick walls terminate with 
wooden benches. 

In the centre of the 
garden is placed a 
circular, trellis- 
covered arbor. 
The entrance from — 
the street is direct- 
ly in the centre 
through a high 
arch of climbing 
rose-bushes. Box 
trees are planted 
around the circular 
arbor, and white 
clematis is trained 
on the columns 
to climb through 
the trelliswork. 
Magnolia and 
Judas trees are 
planted in the cen- 
tre of the grass- 
plots, and small 
seats may be 
placed inthearbor. 
To complete the 
quaint effect the 
ower-beds are planted with old-fashioned hardy peren- 
nials ; they give a mass of continuous bloom, and require 
almost no care. The grounds on the front and on each 
side as far back as the clothes-yard, or farther if desired, 
are inclosed with a hedge of arbor-vitz not less than five 
feet high. This gives not only privacy, but beauty as well, 
by treating the piece of ground as a whole. 


ox 


Bick of the garden is the front porch which is broad 

and generous, fourteen feet wide by fifty-eight long. 
It is raised eighteen inches above the level of the garden, 
thus allowing one to look into the latter from a small 
height, which improves the view. It has a brick floor, 
laid in the old-fashioned, long way. 

As the house is built across the width 
of the lot most of the rooms have a view 
of the quaint garden in front, and of the 
tennis court, etc., at the back, instead 
of facing the neighbors’ windows. The 
object of the plan is to make the living- 
room the feature of the first floor. 

Next to the living-room is the dining- 
room. The kitchen back of the dining- 
room has a separate door opening into 
the vestibule, so that the servants may go 
to the front door without stepping into 
the main hall. The kitchen is conve- 
niently arranged, with its pantry, cook’s 
closet, laundry, servants’ water-closet, 
etc., and is ventilated by a large separate 
vent flue in the kitchen chimney to take 
off the heat and odors. There is plenty 
of ceiling ventilation besides. The serv- 
ants’ water-closet could be outside, if 
desired. Back of the laundry is the 
servants’ porch ; back 'of that the clothes- 
yard, inclosed by a high hedge. 
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HE kitchen windows facing the front porch are five feet 
high from the kitchen floor, and have opaque glass ; 
these do not open ; they are for light only. The dining- 
room windows facing the tennis court open to the floor, 
making practically the entire end of the dining-room glass. 
Sliding doors separate the dining-room from the living- 
room. The living-room ceiling is nine feet in the clear ; 
the rest of the first floor eight feet six inches. The 
second story is eight feet high in the clear. The floor 
of the living-room is covered with old-fashioned ten-inch 
square or hexagonal red tiles. A wooden floor may be 
used, if desired. The room has an open beam ceiling. 

A small bay-window for flowers is placed on the first 
landing of the main stairway, and to the right of the stair- 
way is a small alcove with curtains to separate it from the 
living-room. The south end of the living-room contains 
a wide, open, brick fireplace for cord-wood, with large, 
comfortable seats on each side. The door to the rear 
porch is under the main stairway. Back of the rear 
porch are the tennis grounds, and directly back of these 
is space for an orchard, and back of that are the vegetable 
garden, the chicken house, and the stable with its yard. 

This scheme, 
properly handled, 
is artistic and satis- 
fying because the 
house and grounds 
fit each other. 


or 
HE second sto 
has five bed- 
rooms for the 









































PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR AND GROUNDS 





THE LIVING-ROOM IS THE FEATURE OF THE FIRST FLOOR 


family and a serv- 
ant’s bedroom. 
The latter has a 
bathtub with a lid. 
- Adjoining it is a 
te, linen-room which 

= has an open stair- 


— way leading to the 
— ay eX | garret. The bath- 
Z —— jaa room is near the 

° centre of the house. 
ae a : Ample closets 
se are rovided, 
one with a wash- 
stand between two 
bedrooms. 

The materials for the exterior of this house are old- 
fashioned weather-boarding, twelve inches wide, for sides 
and ends ; roof of very heavy split shingles ; chimneys of 
flat bedded stone with wide, flush white joints ; and three 
columns of stone, plastered, for the front. The brick floors 
to the porch are laid in white mortar. The exterior is 
painted white and the shingles of the roof are stained a 
dark, old, greenish gray. 

The interior of the Manis is very simple. It may be 
painted in white or quaint, quiet colors, or finished in 
stained wood, and plain papers of quaint designs. 

Referring again to the location of the house, the north 
being indicated on the first-floor plan, it will be seen 
that the west, southwest and south exposures are given 
to the living-room and bedrooms. It 
is well to consider this in age plans 
for any house, as this yields the best 
results, both in summer and winter. 

A careful estimate thus itemizes the 
cost of constructing the house : 

















SIDE ELEVATION 


Digging, Stone Electric Wiring $125.00 








and Brick ... $1000.00 Hardware...... 160.00 
Lumber .......- 930.00 Plumbing ...... 675.00 
Mill Work...... 840.00 Tiling.......... 200.00 
Plastering ...... 335.00 
Painting ........ 560.00 $6000.00 
Stairwork ...... 200.00 Builders’ Profits 600.00 
Roof & Flashing 125.00 


Carpenter Work 850.00 
85% 


Epitor’s Note — As a guarantee that the plan 
of this house is practicable and that the estimates 
for cost are conservative, the architect is ready 
to accept the commission of preparing the working 
lans and specifications for this house to cost 
ixty-Six Hundred Dollars, providing that the 
building site selected is within reasonable distance 
of a base of supplies where material and labor may 
be had at the standard market rates. 


Total Cost... .$6600.00 
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Is It Worth While? 


HERE are no people on the face of the 
earth who litter up the rooms of their 
homes with so much useless, and con- 
sequently bad, furnishing as do the 
Americans. The curse of the American 
home to-day is useless bric-A-brac. A 
room in which we feel that we can 
freely breathe is so rare that we are 
instinctively surprised when we see 

one. It is the exception, rather than the rule, that we 

find a restful room. 

As a matter of fact, to this common error of over- 
furnishing so many of our homes are directly due many of 
the nervous breakdowns of our women. The average 
American woman is a perfect slave to the useless rubbish 
which she has in her rooms. This rubbish, of a costly 
nature where plenty exists, and of a cheap and tawdry 
character in homes of moderate incomes, is making house- 
keeping a nerve-racking burden. A goodly number of 
these women are conscious of their mistakes. Others, if 
not absolutely conscious, feel that something is wrong in 
their homes, yet they know not exactly what it is. But all 
are loth, yes, I may say afraid, to simplify things. They 
fear the criticism of the outside world that their homes are 
sparsely furnished; they dread the possibility that their 
rooms may be called ‘‘ bare.’’ They fear to give way to 
common-sense. It is positively rare, but tremendously 
exhilarating, to find a woman, as one does now and then, 
who is courageous enough to furnish her home with an eye 
single to comfort and practical utility, and who refuses to 
have her home lowered to a plane of mediocrity by filling it 
with useless bric-A-brac and jimcracks, the only mission of 
which seems to be to offend the eye and accumulate dust. 


ox 


A SERIOUS phase of this furnishing is that hundreds of 

women believe these jimcracks ornament their rooms. 
They refuse to believe that useless ornamentation always 
disfigures and never ornaments. Simplicity is the only 
thing that ornaments. It does more: it dignifies. The 
most artistic rooms are made not by what is in them, but 
by what has been left out of them. One can never quarrel 
with simplicity, and nothing goes to make for perfect good 
taste so surely as a simple effect. A tasteful effect is gen- 
erally reached by what has been left undone. And that is 
the lesson most needed in America to-day: not what we 
can put into a room, but what we can leave out of it. 
What we need is restraint. It is a great pity that the ideas 
and work of William Morris in the way of house-furnishing 
are not more familiar to our people. Recently ‘‘ a William 
Morris wave,”’ or ‘‘ craze,’’ has been developing, and it is 
a fad that we cannot push with too much vigor. Morris’s 
ideas about what should go into a room and a house were 
about as sane as those of any man of the past decade. He 
insisted that we should have fewer things and have them 
better. His motto was ‘‘ not how cheap, but how good.’’ 
He was an ardent believer in simplicity, and thereby 
became one of the leading modern apostles of good 
taste. We know him best in this country as the creator 
of the ‘‘ Morris chair.” But see what we have done 
with this product of his genius. 


ax 


AsOmeE is furnished in good taste only as every article is 

bought with an eye single to its purpose, and nothing 
is bought which is not required. The only way a piece of 
furniture can be artistic is when it serves its special pur- 
pose. This means simplicity, which, in turn, means 
utility. William Morris made what we know now as the 
‘* Morris chair” from a knowledge of anatomy. He did 
not ask himself how beautiful a chair he could make, but 
how useful, durable and comfortable a chair he could 
devise. So he made a chair which derived its ornamental 
quality entirely from the beauty of its simple lines, and by 
a simple device he arranged the back so that it could be 
adjusted to fit one’s every mood. He filled the cushion 
seat with curled hair and covered the cushion with leather 
— sometimes with plain denim. The chair became a suc- 
cess instantly. It was useful and comfortable : it was light, 
so that it could be moved about. It was a chair, and pre- 
tended to be nothing more. Now, what do we do in these 
days? We make a frame after Morris’s pattern, only we 
increase the weight four or five times so that we can elab- 
orately carve the feet and arm-rests, and then upholster 
the cushions with velvet or velours of wonderful and insin- 
cere pattern, or of brocaded silk as I haveseensome. The 
whole thing thus becomes false, because Morris never 
intended that a library chair should have elaborate carving; 
so that is no longer a Morris chair. It is a bad perversion 
of a good design. The carving is simply a catchpenny 
device to add to the expense of the chair. But it adds 
nothing else to it. On the other hand, it detracts in every 
respect from the beauty which rests in its simplicity. It is 
cumbersome to move about : therefore not practical. The 
upholstered covering is likewise false since it has no place 
on a library chair, to say nothing of the patent fact that it 
is not a practical covering for constant use. A good Morris 
chair will cost, say, twenty dollars ; its carved counterfeit, 
seventy-five dollars. The result is a pure waste of seventy- 
five dollars, because the chair is out of place; it fails of 
durability, and, .practically, one has something far worse 
than nothing, because nothing would give no offense, and 
the chair does. It strikes a false note in the room. 
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By EDWARD BOK 


N OW this same thing holds true in everything with regard 

to furnishing. A table, as another example, is in good 
taste so long as it is what a table should be: serviceable. 
Convert a table into an ornate object and it becomes a 
show-piece. It is no longera table. Therefore, it is not 
in good taste. The difference between good taste and bad 
taste, so far as it can be explained in words, lies just there. 
One never offends good taste in making an article too 
simple. The moment we add the ornate quality we take 
the article away from its true purpose, and there bad taste 
begins. Carving is not bad taste of itself: it is carving 
wrongly applied that is a violation of good taste. And 
that is what we do nowadays: we carve anything and 
everything, whether carving belongs to it or not. Then, 
we over-carve, and we add insult to injury. Mantels that 
would be superb if their fine wood had been left untouched 
are constantly spoiled by bad carving. There is nothing 
so superb as a fine piece of wood with every grain showing 
its full value. But here our lack of restraint comes ‘in. 
Instead of letting well enough alone we spoil the natural 
beauty in a desire for artificial ornateness. We seem to 
fight against the simple. And so we let go of good taste. 


or 


WE SEEM to lose sight of the fact that we are most com- 

fortable when we are most natural. We strive to 
paint the lily. We begin with our hall and fill it with chairs, 
tables, and the Lord knows what we don’t put into a hall 
that doesn’t belong there. If we buy a rug for the hall we 
seem bent on getting one so heavy that no one in the 
house can lift it for cleaning. We try our best to turna 
practical thing into a burden. We miss the chief purpose 
of a hall: which is simply to greet the comer to our house. 
It is where one enters, and it therefore should partake of 
welcome or cheerful greeting. Hence, it should be light, 
airy, free to move about in, of cheerful colors and bright, 
warm tones. Instead, the majority of halls are full of fur- 
niture which ought to be in the rooms—or, truthfully 
speaking, in an auction room—and every device is used 
to subdue. Then, when we get into the rooms, which 
should be the sanctuaries of a home and restful to eye and 
mind, we are confronted with a perfect confusion of color 
and pjan which dissipates and fails of one single central 
note. Libraries and sitting-rooms, which should be abso- 
lutely restful and subdued, are made so busy that the 
mind wanders hopelessly from one point to another in the 
hope of finding some quiet resting-place. The dignity and 
restfulness of wall space are not allowed : on the contrary, 
every inch of space must be filled with some picture. To 
heighten the garish effect we frame our pictures in massive 
gilt frames where soft stained woods should be used. It 
never occurs to us to consider the purpose of a frame, or to 
see whether some other treatment of frame would add 
greater value to a picture or bring out its qualities better. 
We simply labor under the idea that gilt frames lend rich- 
ness and elegance toa room, and so gilt frames it must be. 


oor 


|‘ OUR chambers, perhaps, we commit the grossest viola- 

tions of the laws of good taste and of good health at the 
same time. Instead of keeping a sleeping apartment per- 
fectly simple, putting into it only such articles as are abso- 
lutely necessary, we load into it a confusing mass of all 
manner of useless things which have no place there. Then 
we call such a littered-up room ‘‘ dainty.’’ Truthfully 
speaking, the average sleeping-room is a mess of trifles 
never brought into use, which have absolutely no busi- 
ness nor place there. Whereas a sleeping apartment 
should have the freest circulation of air, it is almost 
impossible for a current of air to work its way through. 
We need not seek to have the barrenness of the sleeping- 
rooms of monasteries or hospitals, and yet there is a lesson 
in them by which many might richly profit. Here health 
comes in even before good taste. We can scarcely keepa 
sleeping-room too airy and devoid of articles of furniture. 
Only what is absouutely needed for actual use should be in 
an apartment where we spend one-third of our lives. 
The private chamber is, really, an unerring reflection of 
either wisdom or folly, of good taste or bad. 


or 


AGaAtN, we have a prevalent folly of setting aside a room 

in our houses which we rarely use. If means are at our 
command we crowd such a room full of puny gilt chairs, 
upon which no one dares to sit; on the walls we hang 
impossible paintings, with equally impossible, massive 
gold frames ; an ‘‘ elegant’”’ sofa upholstered in silk or 
satin, with a gilded frame, is introduced; a gold clock 
which never runs is put on a mantel of solid onyx; a 
‘* Chippendale’’ cabinet is added—which always harmo- 
nizes so superbly with a Louis XV sofa or chair—and we 
have what we call a ‘‘ drawing-room.’’ Just whom or 
what it ‘‘ draws’’ I have never been able to see unless it 
draws attention to too much money and no taste. If we 
are of moderate means, then we make the ‘‘ drawing- 
room”’ as closely resemble one in some wealthy home we 
know of as possible, only with limited means we must pur- 
chase cheaper articles. Then we have as good an example 
of the showroom of a cheap furniture store as it is possible 
to obtain. If we are poor, then we set around as stiffly 
and unnaturally as we can, like trees in a toy-garden, four 
or five black haircloth chairs; we put a marble-top table 
with a plush album on it in the centre; a haircloth sofa 


which no one can possibly stick on; a Franklin stove that 
is never lighted ; we hang a wreath of wax flowers in a 
glass case on the walls, adding, perhaps, a coffin-plate to 
add a cheerful tone to the room ; a carpet riotous with the 
most gorgeous roses is put on the floor, and then, after we 
have carefully pulled down every shade in the room, so as 
to exclude God's pure sunshine and get a nice, musty and 
cemeterial smell in the room, we have what we call, in 
America, a parlor. And in either case we have a ‘‘ best 
room,’’ so best that we never use it, and people shown 
into it are always glad to get out of it. But we havea 
** drawing-room,’’ or a ‘‘ parlor,’’ and, in the minds of 
some, without such a room no house is complete. 


oor 


Now to suggest a departure from these atrocities is to 

suggest to many something so radical that they are 
absolutely afraid. Yet we must reach a more intelligent 
height with regard to furnishing our homes. True, it 
would mean a general clearing-out in many of our rooms. 
But that would be a blessing. We must get to that point 
where we will allow nothing in our homes except those 
things for which we have an actual use. This does not mean 
that our homes would be ‘‘ too plain,’’ as many will 
object. Simplicity is not plainness: it is, I repeat, the 
highest form of good art and good taste. Nothing can 
improve the beauty of a simple line. No one can quarrel 
with it. It is beyond criticism. This is easy to believe 
and see if we will only allow ourselves to get away from 
the present notion that the ornate is the ornamental. We 
must believe that what is ornate is never ornamental, and 
never in good taste. Ornateness is simply artificiality, and 
nothing artificial can be ornamental. Therefore, if we 
buy for actual use, for utility, we reach the highest point 
attainable in good art and taste. 


or 


HIS is the lesson we must learn, and then we will the 
more easily understand what William Morris meant 
when he said that we must have fewer things in our homes, 
but have them better. If we buy for utility we reach the 
first essential of fewer things. And if we buy fewer things 
we can naturally afford to buy betterthings. It is infinitely 
better and cheaper to have one good, well-made chair than 
a dozen glued-together affairs. The money paid for a 
really good piece of furniture is never wasted. It is one of 
the best investments a man or woman can make for a 
home. But good furniture does not consist of ‘‘ elegantly 
upholstered chairs for two dollars and ninety-eight cents 
that cost six dollars to make,’’ or ‘‘a solid-oak table for 
one dollar and twelve cents, reduced from four dollars.’’ 
Any firm offering such ‘‘ bargains ’’ is a firm to keep clear 
of. We get in this world just about what we pay for: 
rarely more. An _ upholstered chair that will stay 
upholstered and not fall apart three months after it gets 
into a house cannot be made for six dollars. Even if it 
could it could not be sold for half its cost. Furthermore, 
we can well afford to leave richly upholstered chairs to the 
wealthy who can afford to get them thus upholstered and 
refreshened. There is nothing that looks so cheap and 
tawdry as a cheaply upholstered chair, and there is nothing 
so impractical and unserviceable. And there is nothing 
that so proclaims itself. When we buy out of a moderate 
purse there is all the more reason that what we buy should 
be good so that it may be durable. And we can accom- 
plish this, and more, if we buy less. 


‘ ox 


F OUR women would learn this lesson, and put it into 
practice, it would soon be apparent to them that this 
whole question goes much deeper than simply furnishing. 
More simplicity in our homes would make our lives simpler. 
Many women would live fuller lives because they would 
have more time. As itis, hundreds of women of all positions 
in life are to-day the slaves of their homes and what they 
have crowded into them. Instead of being above inanimate 
objects of wood and clothes and silks, their lives are dom- 
inated bythem. They are the slaves of their furniture and 
useless bric-A-brac. One hears men constantly complain 
of this. The condition is not a safe one for wives. No 
woman can afford to allow a lot of unnecessary furnishings 
to rule her life. She should be their master. Comfort is 
essential to our happiness. But with comfort we should 
stop. Then we are on the safe side. But we get on and 
over the danger line when we go beyond. Not one-tenth 
of the things that we think are essential to our happiest 
living are really so. In fact, we should be an infinitely 
happier and healthier people if the nine-tenths were taken 
out of our lives. It is astonishing how much we can do 
without, and be a thousand times the better for it. And it 
doesn’t require much to test this gospel of wisdom. We 
need only to be natural: to get back to our real, inner 
selves. Then we are simple. It is only because we have 
got away from the simple and the natural that so many 
of our homes are cluttered up as they are, and our lives 
full of little things that are not worth the while. We have 
bent the knee to show, to display, and we have lowered 
ourselves in doing it: surrounded ourselves with the 
trivial and the useless : and filling our lives with the poison 
of artificiality and the unnatural, we have pushed the 
Real: the Natural: the Simple: the Beautiful—the best 
and most lasting things—out of our lives. Now, I ask, m 
all fairness : Is it worth while? 
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ENGLISH critic once 
asserted that there was 
no field in America for 
the art of the novelist, 
because there was none 
of that clashing between 
classes which makes 
social life picturesque in 
other countries. 

Poor, purblind Englishman, who could not 
see that every community among us is cut 
apart into castes that watch each other with 
alien eyes, just as did those long-ago broth- 
ers, duke Esau and shepherd Jacob, when 
they had passed over the ford Jabbok! 

There is no end to the dramatic complica- 
tions in American families which grow out of 
the success of the shrewd Jacobs and the 
defeat of the unpractical Esaus. This is the 
most peculiar feature in our social life. 

I know, for instance, one family in which 
the parents belong to the lower grade of 
Pennsylvania Dutch farmers. One son isa 
day laborer in Bucks County, with a brood 
of ignorant, unwashed children; another, a 
rich, vulgar mine-owner in Montana; a third, 
who won his way somehow into West Point, 
is high in the regular service, and has mar- 
ried into one of the oldest and most exclusive 
of Southern families. Sometimes the grand- 
children meet in the old farmhouse, and the 
strange human elements make as much toil 
and trouble in it as did the ‘‘ tongue of dog ”’ 
and “‘ Tartar’s lips’’ in the witches’ cauldron. 

Or take the young Indian, who carries from 
Carlisle or Hampton the ideas, habits and 
ambitions of civilization to his home, the 
teepee, where his father and mother squat, 
and doze away their days in idleness. 


or 


Look at Our Presidents. A man is sud- 
denly called—perhaps out of some country 
town—to help shape the destinies of great 
nations. His antecedents may’ have been 
petty and commonplace—his father to-day 
may run a sawmill or raise poultry. But for 
four years this man stands on a level with 
kings and emperors, and controls seventy 
millions of people. And then, one day, the 
door df the White House is shut behind him, 
and he goes back to the village, and if he, 
too, for the rest of his life saws pine boards 
or sells chickens, nobody cares. Is there 
nothing dramatic there? 

Nowhere are there such tragedies and 
comedies as grow out of our incessant 
struggle—a paltry struggle sometimes for 
money or position. 

But in most cases it is noble and fine. The 
majority of Americans are striving to climb 
to higher levels of intelligence and influence; 
they are trying, too, to push their children 
up to positions of power, and to fit them to 
use that power wisely. 

What were the petty feuds of Yorkist and 
Lancastrian in dramatic picturesqueness to 
this perpetual upheaval in a great nation? 

Another of our queer characteristics is the 
gay ease which his nimble wits and his faith 
in himself give to the successful American. 


ort 


1! Once Asked an Ambassador who had 
had long experience in foreign courts, how 
our untrained representatives fared in their 
dealings with skilled European diplomats. 

“They are so unskilled,’ he said, ‘‘ that 
they usually take no part in the diplomatic 
pour parlers on general matters. They only 
speak when the business on hand concerns 
the United States. Then they know what 
they want, and their directness, their shrewd 
common-sense, their very ignorance of 
roundabout courtly formula usually gain 
their ends for them at once.’’ 

Ignorance from lack of training in his 
early life is the drawback which often clogs 
the advance of the self-made man—that is, 
his ignorance, from lack of early training, of 
the little conventional observances common 
to well-bred people. In no other country is 
such ignorance found in high places, simply 
because in no other country are high places 
open to men ignorant of these things. . 

A certain learned and godly divine, for 
example, whose name is honored from sea to 
sea, champs and gorges his food until he is 
the terror of every other dinner guest. 


ox 


One of Our Most Popular Poets, whose 
soul was full of lofty aspirations, had a habit 
of picking his teeth in public, which his best 
friends never forgave nor forgot. 

Even some of the women whose position 

should have made them “the first ladies in 
the land”’ have worn décolleté gowns in the 
morning and drenched their clothes with per- 
fumes. Which of us has not seen some self- 
made man, who was deserving of all honor 
cause he had risen to a commanding posi- 
tion by sheer force of intellect and character, 
made ridiculous by his ignorance of some 
petty custom that is familiar to all educated 
People? 

I shall be hotly asked, perhaps, ‘‘ Why 
should he be ridiculous? What does it mat- 
ter if a great reformer or a great saint with 

oc's errand to do eats with his knife or 
Wipes his fingers on the tablecloth? ”’ 
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Has the American Bad Manners? 
By An American Mother 


it Matters Little to Other People. It is he 
who will suffer. I never yet have seen saint 
so holy, nor statesman so wise, that if his 
table manners were uncertain he would not 
flinch under the contemptuous stare of the 
butler behind him. How can he give his 
mind to God’s errand when he is wondering 
what to do with his spoons or his forks? 

These little rules of courtesy are trifles, but 
as necessary to the decency and seemliness 
of life as are shoes and acoat. The man who 
has shoes and a coat does not give them a 
thought. It is the man who has neither to 
whom they become of undue importance. 

Last fall I saw several lads who had just 
been graduated at one of those free schools 
provided for poor boys who wish to enter 
Harvard or Yale. These boys were very 
poor, sons of laborers, fishermen, etc. It 
was a noble charity to lift them out of the 
slough and give them the foundation of a 
solid, liberal education. Their eager faces 
told of quickened brains; their thoughts, 
instead of running on clam-digging, had been 
turned to science, to books, to the live ques- 
tions of the hour. Even their bodies had 
been cared for; they were developing into 
active, héalthy, athletic men. In a few 
years, no doubt, they would take their places 
among the teachers, the clergymen, the law- 
makers of the country. 


ox 
Not One of Them Had Been Taught even 


the commonest rules of good behavior. They 
did not know how to eat nor drink with 
decency; they nodded gruffly with their hats 
on to old men on the street, or—the hats 
still immovable—kept their seats when a 
woman entered the room. Go where they 
may hereafter it will not be their learning 
nor their noble aims and aspirations, but 
their boorishness which will first impress 
and antagonize strangers. 

Now is it not a pity that our free education, 
which cares for the body, the brain and the 
conscience, should not also look after the 
manners? If you point the way into the 
upper courts to the ambitious boy, should 
you not teach him the passwords which will 
give him admission to them? 

I saw at the Columbian Fair a textbook of 
good manners in use in the public schools of 
some town in Montana. By means of it the 
boys and girls were taught how to conduct 
themselves properly in the street cars, at a 
public entertainment, in the house of a 
friend. They were trained in the ordinary 
etiquette of a dinner-table; they were taught 
to dress simply, to shun display of every 
kind, and, above all, not to shriek nor 
giggle. 

I do not know whether this textbook is 
used in other public schools in the West. If 
it is, future generations of children will arise 
to bless it for what it has taught them. 


ox 


What Other Idiosyncrasies Have We? If 
we could get a consensus of honest opin- 
ions from foreigners we should no doubt be 
told that our dominant national trait is—bad 
manners. We probably never shall live 
down the effect produced by the swaggering, 
rich ‘‘ trippers’’ and shrieking girls who first 
represented us in Europe. They still are 
believed to be the true American types. 


‘““The American vulgarizes all that he 
touches’’ has everywhere passed into an 
adage. 


Is this true? 

James G. Blaine, who was probably the 
most courteous of our public men, once said: 
‘*T have had for many years in Washington 
a chance to study men of all races and 
classes, and I am convinced that the unedu- 
cated American is superior in habits and 
manners to men of the same class in every 
other country, and that the American gentle- 
man is the finest gentleman in the world.’’ 

He was very serious in the matter, and, 
according to his wont, urgent that his hearers 
should agree with him. 


or 


We All Must Agree that the American has 
beyond other men an innate respect for 
women and for helpless things. He has 
usually, too, a wide acquaintance with the 
world, which hinders him from intolerance 
and vanity. He has also a tact too fine to 
blurt out unpleasant facts to his companions, 
as does the Englishman, who, quite unpro- 
voked, hurls disagreeable truths at you with 
a ferocity and a gusto that is indecent. A 
week with your dearest English friends is 
enough to make you in love with lying. The 
dearer you are to them the more likely are 
they to talk incessantly of the mole on your 
nose, or your vulgar kinsfolk. 

The American has a_ vivacity almost 
French: he gives himself easily to the occa- 
sion: he is ready to weep and laugh with 
you, and is sincerely interested in your new 
bicycle or baby. At the same time he has 
something of the phlegm of the Asiatic, and 
seldom frets or grumbles. He sniffs the 
odors of foul drains, quaffis typhoid germs in 
his water, sits in overheated steam cars and 
stands in overcrowded street cars year after 
year with imperturbable good humor. 


Why, with All These Qualities—why is he 
not a more agreeable fellow? 

Why, with all of the traits that go to make 
up a courtly gentleman— why is he vulgar? 

Simply becauge he is not certain of his own 
position. He asserts himself every moment 
lest you may mistake him for an inferior. 

This uneasy self-assertion is the explana- 
tion of all our bad manners. ‘‘ I’m as good 
as you!’’ is the secret thought with which 
too many of us meet every fellow-creature. 

The idea goes to the pretty Irish girl’s 
head as soon as she sets foot in this country. 
Her warm heart and quick brain soon win 
her friends unless she loses her wits at this 
new thought of equality. Then she grows 
insolent and idle until her very name is a 
domestic byword and terror. 

Or, look at the army of salesmen and 
saleswomen in our stores. 
believe, as capable or honest a corps of work- 
ers in the world. Yet a French or English 
shopgirl will sell twice as many goods in the 
same time, and the customer will come again 
and again to be- served by the same woman, 
Why? Because she is civil and courteous. 

There is something pitiful as well as 
ridiculous in the indifference, the hauteur, 
the actual rudeness of many of the intelligent 
young men and women behind our counters. 
Yet, civility is their capital. 
gloves or tinware they earn their living, and 
the more civil they are, the more they sell. 

Most of my readers know a few saleswomen 
who have remained in some of the old busi- 
ness houses until an honored old age, and, by 
their ability and courtesy, have made for 
themselves hosts of friends. It is a pity that 
these foolish young people could not learn 
their business from them. 


ox 


There is Another Class whose bad manners 
are usually even more aggressive. They are 
the men whose work gives them a little 
authority —conductors of street cars, ticket 
sellers, agents, etc. 
ity; there are, of course, exceptions. 

Do not think me exacting. 
the age when every rational human being 
understands his own insignificance. 
fifty, if you are not quite a fool, you know 
that you are only a unit in the swarming 
millions on the earth. 
four people you are of no importance what- 
ever. .Once be sure of this and you can bear 
neglect or rudeness with equanimity. 

And yet, when I go to London, and the 
saleswomen meet me with their soft voices 
and anxious courtesy, and even the conductor 
of the ’bus touches his hat when he asks for 
my fare, I feel a certain warmth at heart, 
quite new and comforting. 
and the Swiss laundress whom I have known 
for ten minutes bids me Jon voyage at part- 
ing, and hopes that I shall find my family 
well and happy. In Tuscany the whole 
population meet me as though they had been 
waiting for me for years; my cook always 
comes to bid me good-night, praying the 
Virgin to bless my gray hairs; every facchino 
who carries a parcel for me counts himself 
thereafter as my personal friend. Ina month 


I have hosts of colleagues among shopmen, | 


servants and beggars. I like them and they 
like me. I begin to fancy that the world, 
after all, can be cheery and gay, and its 
swarming millions friendly together. 

Then I come home. 


ax 


Why Should the World suddenly turn its 
cold shoulder to me? Why should cooks, 
plumbers and cab drivers treat me with 
defiant superiority? I am not claiming 
equality with them. 

Why, when I stop a trolley car, should the 
conductor yell ‘‘ Hurry up!’’ at me as if I 
were a slave, picking cotton? 
beg, ‘‘ Stop here, please,’’ he stares ahead 
and refuses to reply even by a nod, leaving 
me to stagger out, not knowing whether the 
car will stop or not. Why should another 
conductor thump me on the back for my fare? 
Why should any stranger dare to lay a finger 
on another? Among civilized nations the 
person is considered sacred. 


I once saw a mulatto porter on a Pullman | 


car push roughly between two old men who 
were talking earnestly. He did this three 
times without rebuke. They happened to be 
Cabinet ministers, but recognized the right 
of the official to be rude and did not protest. 

I protest. Officials are the servants, not 
the masters, of the public.. Car conductors 
do not own the roads nor the passengers. 


mB 


After All, You and |, like the cooks, and 
plumbers, and salespeople, and conductors, 
are at heart honest, kind folk, ready in 
time of nééd to do each other a good turn. 


Then why, in the name of common-sense, | 


should the desire for social equality make us 
shrill, and rude, and vulgar? 
? 
ban ere 
In the next (the December) Journal “ An American 
Mother” will discuss an important question : 
“Why are We Women Not Happy?” 

And will answer it in her usual pointed way. 


There is not, I | 


By selling | 


I speak of the major- 
I have reached | 


After | 


Except to three or | 


I go on my way,, 


When I mildly | 
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NESTLES 


with an 
Infant Food, 


Give Your Baby 


Nestlé’s Food 


upon which the 
Third Generation 
is now thriving. 


Samples (sufficient for 
eight meals) free. 


HENRI NESTLE 
73 Warren Street 
New York 








Johann Maria 


Farina 


Cologne 


We are compelled to 
warn the public against 
its many flagrant imita- 


= Ce 


Genuine 


Always bears the 
name of Schieffelin & 
Co., New York, and 
the label must read: 
‘Johann Maria Farina, 


GEGENUBER 


dem Julichs Platz.” The 
word gegentiiber and the 
three dots in scroll (see 
cut of bottle) identify the 
genuine. Circulars and 
particulars free on appli- 
cation to 


Co., New York 
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LIMOGES 


Elite China 


decorated bits of 


Dany China—the finest 


* Elite 
French make—may be found 
in the retail shops at 25c., 
50c., 75c. and $1.00 each. 

Our story, entitled “Zi- 
moges—lis People—tIts 
China,” is a great little book. 
Send for it, mentioning this 
publication. 


BAWO & DOTTER 


Owners and Operators 26 to 32 Barclay St., 
Elite Works, Limoges, France. New York 





Sold Only in the Best Retail Shops 
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Embroidery for the Church 


HARRIET OGDEN MORISON 


WITH DRAWINGS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


(Pre “yaaa GePeRATInS the 
vine of flowers 


s for the passion-flower 
i ; 4 stole isa cross which 
i * may be worked with 
7% the violets and greens 

of selected for the vine. 

. Outline the leaves 

NS and scroll with metal 
. gold. 

If the pomegranate 
stole and pulpit-fall 
are used in the same 
church, uniform 
colors should be 
chosen. The scroll 
on each side of the 
stole is of metal gold. 
The cross of the 
darker tints of the 
flower shades. 

For a simple stole 
the iris design shown 
is effective. Work 
the flowers in their 
natural colors. Out- 

THE IRIS Is EFFECTIVE line the leaves with 

gold thread. 

For the stole of palm branches, with a flame 
effect between, use shades of green with a 
great deal of metal gold. The cross may be 
shaded or couched. 

Work the rose stole design in shades of 
pink, and the leaves in shades of green, on 
a background of white, red or green. 

The color for the background of the passion- 
flower pulpit-fall is violet. Shade the flow- 
ers from light to dark. Have the green for 
the leaves rather bright and the tendrils light 
green. Stretch the background of the Latin 
cross ina middle shade of violet, cross with a 
line of metal gold, caught with a stitch of red. 
The crown of thorns is in golden browns, 
the thorns tipped with red. 


at 

HE iris pulpit-fall may be embroidered in 

white, red, purple or green. 

For the pomegranate pulpit-fall stuff the 
sides of the pomegranate, then cover with 
metal gold. Make the centre a deep pink, 
crossed with gold thread, with stitches of light 
pink at intersection of crossed lines, to repre- 
sent seeds. Shade the flowers in pomegranate 
pinks, the centre of the cross in greens, and 
the circle and surrounding device in metal 
gold, caught down with gold-colored silk and 
outlined with red. 

The flowers of the lily pulpit-fall should 
be worked in white, shaded to gray or green, 
embroidering the under petals first; the leaves 
in greens, and both lilies and leaves outlined 
with metal gold. Couch the scroll in metal 
gold; outline the gold with dark blue or red. 

Encircling the rose and leaf design for the 
pulpit-fall shown is a band, marking distinctly 
the cross effect. Work in metal gold couched 
with red or green sewing silk, spacing the 
stitches a quarter of an inch apart. If on 
a white background, couch filo floss around 
each side of the metal gold to match the silk 
selected for catching down the gold. Make 
the centre cross metal gold. 

Five of the bookmarkers are worked in the 
same way as the stoles and pulpit-falls. The 
grape design is worked in natural colors, 

















the trellis in silk or gold thread. The ends 


should be finished with fringe. 
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THE IRIS PULPIT-FALL 
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A GROUP OF THREE PULPIT-FALLS—THE POMEGRANATE, THE LILY, AND THE ROSE 








Live the Life Beautiful! 


Excel in Embroidery ! 
And Have Pin Money in Plenty ! 


\ 
6 ) 
5 
, 
‘ 
, 
. . ‘ 
( From beginner to expert HOME NEEDLEWORK ( 
¢ MAGAZINE, the inimitable manual which all ) 
others vainly try to imitate, will teach you at ) 
the modest rate of 35 cents a year, besides fur- 
nishing free of charge flower and other needle- 
work desigus in beautiful colors which cost 
thousands and thousands of dollars. 

Artists and experts of eminence in embroid- 
ery, crochet, knitting, drawn-work and lace- 
making, engaged at princely salaries, will help 
you to establish an 


Embroidery Graduate Class 


Through HomME NEEDLEWORK MAGAZINE, for 
the brightening and beautifying of your home, 
the elevation of spirit always accompanying 
high-class needlework, and to place a pleasant 
pin-money provider in my lady’s hands. 

G2” Send 35 cents and we will send you by 
return mail the four superb books for January, 
April, July and October, 1900. (Your money 
back if you don’t like them.) Thousands have 
accepted this offer. Write to-day. 


Florence Publishing Co., 8 Chestaut St., Florence, Mass. 











EPOCHS OF EMBROIDERY. BYZANTINE. 5th Century A.D. 








EMBROIDERER 


You cannot invest 10c to better advan- 
tage than by sending for a copy of our 


NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 


For 1901. Just published. Full of new ideas, not to be ol)- 
tained from any other source. Full of sugyestions for your 
Christmas Fancy Work. Over 100 pages, over 110 illustrations. 
Contains Colored Plates showing how to embroider Clirys- 
anthemum, Passion Flower, Trumpet Flower, Columbine, 
Fuchsia, American Beauty Rose, Orchid, Tulip, Wild Rose, 
Iris, Jonquil, Yellow Daisy, Strawberry, Pansy, Fish, etc. 

Battenberg Work is explained in the simplest manner. 
This chapter, describing over 24 new Battenberg Designs, is 
alone worth the price of the book. Other Chapters entitled 
**Embroidering Flowers,” ‘ Bobbinet Designs,” ‘“ Em- 
broidery Linens for Framing,” ** Fish Set,"’ “* Sofa Pillows,” 
etc. Don't delay until the edition is exhausted. Send your or- 
der to-day. Ask for our ‘1901 Book.’’ Mailed for1 @e. Address, 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 

















One hour counts for little in hand em 
broidering. It is tedious and tiresome, 
yet the results are fascinating. 


The Ideal Embroiderer 


does the work more perfectly and in one 
fourth the time. It is a simple, cunnin 
little device. A girl can operate it wi 
ease and accuracy in any fabric, using Em 
broidery Silk or Cotton. It was invented if 
1900. The only instrument which does suc 
cessfully all and more than claimed for tt 
We will send one Ideal Embroiderer with full 
instructions for using, and a full set of the 
latest stamping patterns. Also a beautiful 
book containing many Color Plates and other 


designs. All these by mail for $1.00 until! fur- 
ther notice. Regular price $5. Agents wanted. 


IDEAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, lll 
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FOR FAIRS AND BAZARS 


A Page of Suggestions as Told in Pictures 
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This telegraph booth has turned-pine corner posts. The poles are 
strung with wires, and tiny green incandescent lights represent 
insulators. Messages were accepted for those known to be present. 


This odd booth is built entirely of dry grass 
to imitate a Hawaiian grass hut. It is wired 
and lighted by electricity. 
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An effective Easter tree, closely resembling a peach tree, is decorated 
with eggs, and is trimmed with single five-petal pink tisSue paper 
flowers, which are fastened to the branches by wire stems. 
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The cambric-covered Boat shown here has a cambric sail trimmed 
with poppies, blue and red electric signal lights, and a search-light. 
Four pretty girls dispensed ices, bonbons and flowers from its deck. 


The framework of this graceful candy booth is easily adjusted to any 
dimensions, It is artistically decorated with red and white crépe tissue 
paper cut in long fancy strips and slightly twisted. 


A novel variation from the érdinary booth 


may be found in this charming garden. 
Refreshments were served at small tables. 


An attractive booth for dolls, octagon in shape and supported by eight 
uprights covered with Japanese handkerchiefs to give a fluffy effect. 
Sticks from uprights to centre form a rest for the umbrella. 


This Easter booth is constructed of straw sewed to sheets fastened to 
aframe. Nests filled with plain and decorated eggs are scattered here 
and there. The decorations are of gilded egg-shells. 
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8 The best of their class— 
always reliable, always the 
O 
O 
O 


same—highest quality — 
backed by a reputation of 
over half a century of busi- 
ness success—sold on their 


O 

O 

© 

© intrinsic merit—apprecia- 
ted by folks who want their 
& full money’sworth of purity, 
© effectiveness, and quality — 
& no premiums, no prizes. 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
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Babbitt’s Best Soap 


TheAmerican Standard — 
its million users say there’s 
none other near so good. 


OOOOOO OO00OO000900 


Babbitt’s 1776 
Soap Powder 


Absolutely all right—can- 
not injure anything—does 
its work and does it well. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOO0O000O 


Babbitt’s Pure 
Potash or Lye 


Now’s the time to use it, 
and besure to get Babbitt’s 
because you’re sure of 
Babbitt’s—full weight, 


concentrated strength. 
OOOQOOOOOO000000000 


Babbitt’s Best 
Baking Powder 


Matchless in purity, 
greatest in economy. 


OOOCOCOOOOOOOOO00000 
Made by B.T. Babbitt, New York 
OOODOCOCOCOOOOO000O 
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F, A.O. Schwarz 
TOY 
BAZAR 


Established 1862 ; 
39-45 W. Twenty-Third St. Sewage. 
NEW YORK , ES | S 
Largest assortment of 
Toys, Dolls 
and Games 
Ever shown in the United States. 


RETAIL ONLY 
Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free on Application. 














That it’s in every way best, 


SILVER 0 - 
ELEC HT ICON 


you quickly learn by test. 


And the learning costs but a penny. 
Simply send your address on a postal— 
or if you prefer, 15 cents in stamps for 
full-sized box. It’s unlike others. 

All good grocers sell it. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 34 Cliff Street, New York 
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Occasions of Joy and Sorrow 


By MRS. BURTON KINGSLAND 


Thirteenth Article in the Series of “Good Form for All Occasions” 





MAN once wrote to a leading 
journal, asking naively, ‘‘If the 
wedding-day is fixed for next 
month when should the father’s 
consent be asked?’’ He neg- 
lected to ask whether or not the 
bride’s parents should be in- 
vited to the wedding! 

The young man who regards the consent of 
a girl’s parents to her marriage as unimpor- 
tant, and belittles their authority, is not one 
to whom she is altogether wise in intrusting 
her happiness, nor is the daughter who would 
wholly ignore their disapproval likely to 
make an ideal wife. 

When young persons have made the dis- 
covery that their happiness depends upon 
each other a manly man will take the first 
opportunity to acquaint the girl’s father with 
their hopes, and, making a frank statement 
of his affairs and prospects, formally ask his 
consent to their marriage. If consent is 
refused, patience and good conduct will usu- 
ally win over even the most obdurate parent. 

To announce an engagement the young 
couple write personal notes to their respect- 
ive relatives and near friends, who pass on 
the pleasant news to the world at large. The 
notes often mention one or more afternoons 
when the young woman will be at home 
to receive her friends informally with her 
mother. The groom’s friends also take this 
opportunity of making her acquaintance. 


or 
When the Engagement is Announced 


A‘ NEWS of a betrothal, friends hasten to 

extend invitations for various festivities 
to the happy pair, and the families interested 
exchange hospitalities. 

The engagement ring is presented when 
the engagement is announced —or at least it 
is then openly worn, its choice depending 
upon the taste and means of the giver. 

The engaged man is congratulated, but 
one wishes the girl all happiness. 

It is the present fashion for intimate friends 
to send to the fancée engagement presents 
in the shape of teacups. A cup of tea is 
popularly supposed to be one of the conso- 
lations of spinsterhood. A teacup would 
therefore be an invidious gift until after the 
engagement, when its significance would 
cease to wound! 

The lovers are seen often together in pub- 
lic, as they are not supposed to care for gaye- 
ties apart from each other. They should not 
make themselves conspicuous by their devo- 
tion to each other. A gentleman, criticising 
a recent novel, where the love scenes were 
very impassioned, remarked that ‘“‘the 
reader feels himself de /rop.’’ It describes 
the sensation of other people when there are 
lovers in their presence who are too conscious 
of one another. 

Many persons prefer not to announce their 
engagement until there is a prospect of the 
marriage taking place within a year. An 
engaged girl should only accept from her 
lover such gifts as might be returned unin- 
jured should the engagement be broken. 


ox 
At the Time of a Christening 


{7 IS a pretty custom for a young mother to 

summon her friends to rejoice with her in 
her happiness and ask their welcome for the 
new member of her household. 

The time chosen for a christening is usually 
when the child is about six weeks old. The 
service may be performed in church, just 
after a service, or in mid-afternoon when only 
personal friends are present, and the sacred- 
ness of a church assumes an atmosphere of 
home privacy. After the service all meet at 
the child’s home, as in the case of a wedding 
all meet at the bride’s home. 

Many, however, hesitate to expose the frail 
treasure to the possible inclemency of the 
weather, and the baptism takes place at the 
house. The rooms are usually decked with 
a profusion of paims and plants bearing white 
flowers; these may be all hired for the occa- 
sion. The mother appears in a pretty tea- 
gown and the guests wear visiting costumes. 
The christening robe is often a family heir- 
loom. Sometimes the child lies at ease upon 
a lace-trimmed pillow called a portebébé. 
Whatever conduces to the child’s comfort 
should be considered. To be faithful to old- 
time tradition, the baby must have its ‘‘ posy.’’ 
A bunch of daisies or lilies-of-the-valley may 
be tucked in at the little waistband of its 
rebe. The godmother holds the child until 
it is placed in the arms of the clergyman to 
be sealed a member of Christ’s flock. 

After the ceremony and congratulations a 
little music is in order. Something appro- 
priate to babyhood is usually chosen —cradle 
songs and lullabies—after which caudle is 
served. Other light refreshments are also 
offered. The table is decorated with white 
flowers, and tall white candles without shades, 
bonbons, and cakes with white icing! “Where 
the purse permits the indulgence a tiny white 
bonbonniére, with the baby’s name traced in 
gilt or silver across its cover, may be pre- 
sented to each guest as a souvenir. 
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Wooden and Tin Wedding Anniversaries 
A® ANNIVERSARY of the wedding-day isa 
fitting time to show hospitality, but only 
the happily married are likely to care to 
celebrate it. 

The fifth anniversary —usually the first to 
be observed—is called the ‘‘ wooden wed- 
ding.’”’ A little dinner, bidding the former 
bridal party, is the favorite entertainment. 
The table, bare of napery, but covered pro- 
fusely with ferns and leaves, wooden dishes 
lined with foliage, and place-cards of birch 
bark, gives the appropriate sylvan effect. 
An immense sawdust pie may contain trifling 
wooden souvenirs for the guests. The bride 
wears her wedding-gown—hardly yet out of 
style—but discards the veil. 

Plants in tubs and pails, etchings of wood- 
land scenes — anything from a clothespin toa 
carriage is appropriate as a gift. 

The tenth anniversary is called the ‘tin 
wedding,’’ for which a reception is the 
celebration usually chosen in winter, and a 
lawn-party in summer, differing from such 
festivities only in that the host receives 
with his wife. She again wears her wedding- 
gown—now old-fashioned enough to be a 
source of amusement, and carries her bouquet 
in a tin funnel. 

Music enlivens the scene, and if there is 
dancing after the ceremonious part of the 
entertainment all present should join in a 
Virginia reel, the bride and groom leading. 

The gifts and table appointments may 
include new tin fish-horns, and cake-tins 
beribboned and filled with flowers, and wire 
baskets with bonbons. One father gave his 
daughter a tin savings-bank, well capitalized, 
and another a bag of money labeled ‘‘tin.’’ 


a 
The Crystal and Silver Weddings 


|S ** crystal wedding ’’ commemorates the 

fifteenth anniversary. The invitations 
may have the dates and initials sprinkled 
with diamond powder, and on the table glass 
should be everywhere prominent. 

A mirror, bordered with smilax, upon 
which is set a glass bowl of red roses, makes 
an effective centrepiece, and one is fortunate 
if among heirlooms one possesses glass can- 
dlesticks with pendent prisms. 

For presents, vases of all shapes, mirrors, 
microscopes, magnifying glasses, glass 
lamps, bottles, offer a wide choice. 

The twentieth anniversary is rarely cele- 
brated, but china and linen divide the honors 
of title rdle when it is observed. 

Next comes the ‘silver wedding’’ after 
twenty-five years of married life—which 
have usually crowned the heads of the matur- 
ing couple with silver. 

The invitations engraved in silver are 
generally issued for a reception, using the 
‘* At Home’’ formula. The year of the wed- 
ding and the present date occupy the upper 
corners of the card, the lady’s maiden name 
and the name of the husband, the lower ones. 
Sons and daughters take the place of ushers 
and bridesmaids in receiving the guests. A 
silver-gray gown appropriately replaces the 
bridal dress, which is seldom available at 
this time. 

Only relatives and intimate friends send 
gifts, and the request that none be sent is 
often written on the invitations. 

A silver loving-cup filled with American 
Beauty roses was the significant gift of one 
bridegroom upon such an occasion, and 
another gave a heart-shaped mirror set in sil- 
ver, bearing the engraved line: 


“ How much the wife is dearer than the bride.” 


Silverware should be much in evidence on 
the table, with which nothing is prettier in 
contrast.than pink roses. ‘‘ Couleur de rose’’ 
should be the dominant tone morally. and 
materially. 

It is a very pretty custom to repeat the 
wedding journey if it is possible. 


ox 
Fiftieth Anniversary, or Golden Wedding 


ASTLY comes the ‘‘ golden wedding ’”’ of 
the fiftieth anniversary. The aged bride 
should leave to younger heads and hands all 
the preparations for her guests, and she may 
with propriety receive them seated. A 
wicker chair is easily decorated like a car- 
riage at a flower-parade. The groom may 
be likewise provided for, or he may stand at 
his wife’s side for a time and then mingle 
with the guests. All the children, grand- 
children and great-grandchildren should be 
present —a family gathering. 

The invitations are engraved in gilt, and the 
bride wears some souvenir of her wedding 
finery. The gown itself may be on exhibition. 

The rooms and the table should be gay 
with golden blossoms, the decorations sug- 
gesting ripeness and culmination— yellow 
maple leaves, ripe wheat, goldenrod in 
autumn, but Nature is always prodigal of 
yellow bloom. The presents need only 
suggest in color the precious metal. 

At the end of the evening all might join 
in singing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ as a fitting 
climax to the occasion. 


System is Needed at Funerals 
{* IS when our skies are clear that we 
should acquaint ourselves with matters, 
to learn which is an added torture when the 
shadows of bereavement darken about us. 

At funerals, however simple and private, 
system is needed to insure dignity. 

The preparations are committed to the 
care of an undertaker, who makes all arrange- 
ments guided by the wishes of the family. 

The custom is growing in favor of hanging 
the door-bell of a house of mourning with 
flowers instead of the funereal crape— 
emphasizing thoughts of resurrection, rather 
than of death. 

The burial clothing for men is usually that 
worn in life. For women a nightdress or 
pretty wrapper aids the illusion that they 
have fallen asleep. 

The clergyman, and pall-bearers, when 
there are any, are invited by note. The 
latter are furnished with scarfs of linen or 
crape provided by the usrdertaker. 

ar 
Flowers Express Heart to Heart Sympathy 
Berar it is requested that no flowers be 
sent, friends intrust to them their mes- 
sages of sympathy—the blossoms always 
seeming to express what heart would say to 
heart. They are no longer tortured into stiff 


forms —ungraceful and costly —but sent in | 


large, loose clusters, wreaths and sprays. 


The casket is usually covered with black 


cloth, but violet, pale gray, or even white, 
have been used for young persons. Flowers 
cover the entire lid, and the custom of leav- 
ing the face of the dead exposed to the gaze 
of the curious is wisely being abandoned. 

At a house funeral the family remain 
upstairs or behind a curtained doorway, but 
within reach of the clergyman’s voice. 

Panegyrics of the dead are obsolete — even 
an address is rarely made after the funeral 
service. 

At the end of the service those who are 
not going to the burial quietly disperse. 
Carriages are in waiting for the relatives and 
near friends. Sometimes only the male rela- 
tives are present at the interment. 


oe 
Leaving Cards is Quite General 


HE sensible custom of leaving cards at 
funerals is finding general acceptance. 
Attendance is usually prompted by the desire 
to show respect for the dead and sympathy 
for the living, but if it is not known whether 
or not one was present the act of courtesy 
fails of recognition. 

It is now the almost universal practice to 
hold funerals at churches. The congregation 
assembles, and when the hearse arrives and 
the carriages containing the family, the organ 
plays, and the procession passes up the aisle. 
The casket is carried in advance, the near 
relatives follow and seat themselves in the 
front pews. When there are pall-bearers they 
act as a guard of honor. The clergyman 
generally meets the casket and reads the 
burial service as he precedes it up the aisle. 

The return of the family down the aisle 
facing the congregation is very trying, and 
to obviate this the custom is obtaining for the 
casket to be in its place in the church and 
the family seated in the pews before the rest 
of the people assemble. At the close of the 
service the clergyman announces that ‘‘ the 
interment will take place at the convenience 
of the family,’’ and all disperse, after which 
the family enter carriages &nd follow the 
hearse to the cemetery. 


ox 
Feelings of Mourners Should be Respected 


HE open grave is often lined with flowers 
or evergreen, the earth heaped at its side 
covered with green boughs or white blossoms. 
One would suggest thoughts—not of a body 
committed to the earth, but of a soul passed 
to happiness. The more private a funeral 
can be made the more is it in harmony with 
one’s finer instincts. 

Persons in affliction need quiet and to 
have their wishes consulted —in few words, 
their feelings spared. They are fortunate 
who have some kind friend to show unob- 
trusive kindness, to write notes, see visitors, 
arrange flowers, and, during the absence of 
the family at the interment, see that the 
house be restored to order, and a comfortable 
meal await their return. 

Mourners signify their desire to reénter 
society by sending or leaving cards upon 
friends and acquaintances. ; 

The world has grown tolerant of the pres- 
ence of persons in mourning at concerts, 
lectures, readi* .*. 21d even at opera mati- 
nées, recognizing «ith sympathy the wisdom 
of their doing what they can to ease the 
heartache and dispel the gloom. 


OR 


This is the thirteenth artiele in the series of “Good | 


Form for All Occasions” which was begun in 
November last. In the next (the December) issue 


** Courtesy and Good Manners in the Home ”’ 
Will be the subject of Mrs. Kingsland’s final article. 
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BABY SPOONS 


CUPID PATTERN 








This Sterling Silver Novelty is the only spoon which a young 
child can firmly and comfortably grasp. Mace with plain or 
etched bowls. The etchings in 
clude over 30 suijects, many 

them chesen from the most 
familiar and delightful Nursery 


Rhymes and Pictures. 
















For sale by 
all Jewelers. 


Iflustra- 
tions 


Free. 


Vatented 
(Cut Full Size) 


ii RADE MARK) 


(Cut Full Sizey Sterling 48 (R) Rs 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 


41 Union Square )} 
6 Maiden Lane § New York, 


Makers of the Highest-Gracde Sterling Silver 
Holiday and Wedding Gifts, Prize Cups, etc. 


103 State Street 
Chicago 
Address All Communications ; 


REED & BARTON, Taunton, Mass. 
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IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 


Best andmost 
economical 


Food /or 


Tanwelite ks 


A prominent 
physician re- 
cently said : 
“My only son was 
reared on 


IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 


without milk. 
Ile is now cap- 
tain of the 
Princeton Foot- 
ball ‘leaim.” 
‘The use of a 
sweetened food 
may make a fat 
baby, but itisa 
flabby fat baby, 
with no consti- 
tution to with- 
stand the dis- - 
eases of childhood. IMPERIAL GRANUM is 
the only unsweetened food, is rich in phos- 
phates, and makes strong, healthy children 
with hard, firm flesh, good bone and muscle. 





Sold by your druggist, or a generous sample is sent 
free, provided you mention his name as well as your own. 


JOUN CARLE & SONS, Dept. J, 153 Water St., New York 


























is ready!” 


“ Mamma cooked it 
in five minutes” 
The fine flavor of 


Ralston 
Breakiast Food 





finds immediate 
favor with folks 
discriminating 
in the foods 
they eat, 

They never tire of it. 
Ask your Grocer first; 
if he doesn’t keep 
Ralston, send us his 
name fora free sample. 


Purina Health Flour 


(the whole of Glute- 
rean Wheat), makes “ Brain Bread.” 


Packed in 12-lb. Sacks and 5-!b. Cartons. 





PURINA MILLS 


“ Where Purity is Paramount” 


829 GRATIOT ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PARTY DRESS WITH SASH 





IN STYLE OF LOUIS XV 


MAID WITH TINY BABY 


f Dolls for Christmas \ 
" DESIGNS BY VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON f 
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SAILOR-BOY OF TO-DAY OUT FOR A WALK 


LITTLE SAILOR-GIRL DOLL ( 





ORESSED IN WHITE LINEN KATE GREENAWAY DOLL 


A PRETTY GUIMPE DRESS 


A CUTE LITTLE GIRL DOLL 





ANOTHER PARTY DRESS 


WITH COAT 
AND POKE BONNET 





BABY IN CLOAK AND CAP 
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SHORT DRESS 


Made of Nainsook. Pointed 
yoke of fine tucks — bands of 
nsettion between. Neck and 
sleeves trimmed with embroid- 
ery. Skirt has deep hem with 
fancy stitching above. Sizes, = 
6 months to 2 years, 81.00, 4 
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LONG SLIP 


Of Nainsook. Round yoke of 
tucks and insertion, finished 
with hemstitched ruffle. Neck 
and sleeves trimmed to corre- & 
spond. Skirt has plain, deep < 
em. 75 centa. 
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INFANTS’ SOFT 
WRAPPERS 


wie era tufted with 
white, blue or pink zephyr. 
$1.20. 


From our Catalogue containing over 1000 
illustrations. A great aid in selecting 
everything pertaining to Infants’ and Chil- 
dren’s Clothing. Sent for 4 cents’ postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York | 
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We Wish Ideas 


From Boys and Girls. 


Thousands of bright boys and girls have 
tried some or all of our card games 


Strange People Wiid Animals 
White Squadron 
Hey Fraction Play 
In Castle Land In the White House 
Nationalities Authors 
The Mayflower Arithmetic-Plays 
Niloe Artists 

| In Dixie Land Yellowstone 
Poems Bible Game 
Flowers Birds 








Young Folks’ Favorite Authors. 
(Copyrighted by The Fireside Game Co.) 


We wish to know which games the boys 
and girls like best and their reasons. 


500 Educational 
Games Free. 


We will give five hundred Educational Games to 
the five hundred boys and girls who write us the 
best reasons for liking their favorite game. One, 
game only to each successful boy or girl, but the,* 
game he or she asks for. Contest closes December 
3lst. Write us for circular telling you what to 
do. Write your name and address plainly. 


THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., Cincinnati, O. 
Successors to The Fireside Game Co. 


Boys and girls who never have tried these games 
can buy them at dealers and then enter 
contest. They cost 25 cents and 35 cents each. 





Life Size Doll sisi. 


“ Lire Size DoLL”—* That’s ad 
vertised” that the baby’s clothes 
will fit. No clothes to make. If 
mamma can donate one of Baby’s 
outgrown changes, that her little 
daughter can put on and off, but- 
ton and unbutton to her heart’s 
desire, the life-size doll will livein 
that child’s memory long 
after childhood’s days have 
passed away. 
Every little girl loves a 
doll, more ,so a big doll; 
imagine how proud and de- 
lighted she would be if you 

ave her a real “life-size 

oll,” 24 feet high, that can 
wear real clothes, whose 
head won’t break, eyes fall 
in, or suffer an of the mis- 
haps that dollie is apt to 
encounter. 

This doll is an exact re- 
production of a hand- 
painted French creation, 
done on extra heavy Sat- 
een, that will not tear. In 
oil colors that will not crock. 
The workmanship is per- 
fect, the color effects the 
very finest. 











‘The doll is intended to be 
stuffed with cotton, or other . 
suitable material. It is this Century’s model of the 
old: fashioned “ Rag Doll ” that Grandma used to make, 
and would make Grandma open her eyes in wonder. 

Dollie has Golden Hair, Rosy Cheeks, Brown Eyes 
Kid Color Body, Red Stockings, and Black Shoes, and 
in following the directions in making 1p, if a piece of 
heavy cardboard is inserted in the soles, a perfect shoe 
is formed, enabling the doll to stand erect. 

To the many Mothers who have written ““ Why don't you make 
asmaller doll for baby?"’ We have this same doll 20 inches 
high for the smaller Children, which retails at 25 cents, while the 
“ Life Size Doll" sells at 50 cents. 

If you are unable to procure these Dolls at your Retailer's, the 


manufacturers will, upon receipt of price, send pees to any 
address in United States, Gaaks or Mexico. Sold entire year. 


ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White Street, New York 


Metal Doll Heads 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not brenk. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Viacher & Co., Department J 
11 Warren Street, New York 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


DOLL-STANDS 


Made in six sizes to support dolls from 3% 

inches to 42 inches in hel! nt. Christmas Tree 

dolls look beautiful held up right by our 

doll-stands. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO. 

132 W. Lake Street, Chicago 

















In One Hundred Views of 


By LUTHE 


CALIFORNIA—A LAND o 


ALIFORNIA is a region of natural wonders, nearly a thousand miles long and 190 miles broaq, i 
its area of 155,000 square miles it holds arid deserts lying several hundred feet below the se 
level, and mountains which tower nearly 15,000 feet above it. Its climate produces a wealth of flowers 
and fruit in midwinter, when the eastern part of the continent is wrapped in a mantle of snow ang icomng specime 
Its valleys are either most fruitful, or else abound in stupendous scenic features. Gold and othegmmonarch,’ 
precious ores have been delved from its subterranean storehouses, and a source of quite as muchyeeas GTOV 
wealth has been found in its vast vineyards, fruit orchards and wheat fields. spavilion 
Two great mountain chains run lengthwise of the State—the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range me has been 
One of the grandest mountain pictures on the Pacific Coast is beautiful Shasta, which stangg 
at the head of the Upper Sacramento Valley, not far south of the Oregon line. It has twin peg 
the loftiest of which has an elevation of 14,440 feet. Its top is covered by perpetual snoy. 
and it bears upon its slopes two glaciers. The Shasta snows form the Sacramento, Shasta g 
McCloud rivers, and several lesser streams. Upon all these, and especially at Castle Crags, 
the Upper Sacramento, the scenery is picturesque. The view from the summit of Mount Shastg 
it is claimed, is one of the most extensive in America. 
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Magnificence—Part Eight 


oLDEN 


NESS AND GRANDEUR 


g the great natural wonders of California are the big trees. There are eight groves or 
.of these at elevations of from 4000 to 7000 feet along the slopes of the Sierra Nevada. Two 
~have been converted into National or State parks. The trees attain immense size, some 
z specimens being over 300 feet high, and upward of go feet in circumference. One, ‘‘ The 
gonarch,” is supposed to have been 450 feet tall and 120 feet in circumference. One tree in the 
as Grove, 92 feet in circumference and 300 feet high, was cut down, and on the capacious 
spavilion was erected wherein thirty-two persons had room to dance. A tree in the Mariposa 
has been tunneled through without apparent injury to its growth, so that a coach and six 
can be driven through the aperture. 

gdwoods of commerce, while similar to the ‘‘ big trees,” are exclusively a seacoast pro- 
and although large, they never attain the great size of their brothers of tiie Sierra. 
seacoast resorts of California are unique and varied in attractiveness, Coronado Beach, 

of Santa Catalina, off the southern coast, where Avalon Beach is found, Santa Monica, 

» Beach, Santa Barbara, Monterey and Santa Cruz being the best known. Of these, 
yey, with its million-dollar hotel and its eighteen miles of drives, is the most famous. 
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CASTLE CRAGS, ON THE SACRAMENTO 
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difficulty, especially with young 
housewives, in knowing the 
exact time required for the cook 
ing of various vegetables and 
meats so that they may all be 
done for the same meal at the 
Thermometers for ovens, until 





same hour. 
recently, have not been in general use. 


Now, however, the so-called ‘ thermom- 
eters,’’ or ‘‘indicators,’’ fastened in the 
door of the modern range, both coal and gas, 
relieve the cook from the necessity of con- 
stant watching and unsatisfactory attempts to 
ascertain the exact heat of the oven. 

No one can tell the exact time required for 
cooking unless she knows the temperature of 
the oven. For instance, a potato will bake 
in three-quarters of an hour at a temperature 
of 300°. It will harden on the outside and 
almost burn at a temperature of 400° in 
twenty minutes, and, if the oven is only 
212°, it will take an hour and a half. So 
that the time required in cooking all 
materials can only be given when the tem- 
perature of the oven is known, The rib 
roast of beef gets its weight in bulk, while a 
fillet of beef gets its weight in length, and 
no matter how much it weighs it does not 
materially increase in circumference, so the 
time of roasting is exactly thirty minutes at 
400° Fahrenheit, no matter what its weight 
may be. When a turkey or a duck is stuffed, 
the interior being compact, it requires a much 
longer time to heat ; consequently, a longer 
time is required than for one without stuffing. 


a) 
Time for Cooking Meats and Poultry 


HE following lists of foods, with the time 

required for cooking them, will be found 

valuable. In every case where the tempera- 
ture is given Fahrenheit is meant. 

When boiling meats, cover with boiling 
water, boil rapidly for five minutes, then 
reduce the temperature to 180° and cook 
twenty minutes to each pound. The meat 
must be completely covered with the water. 

In making stew where the meat is cut into 
small pieces it is better to brown the meat 
either in a dry kettle or with very little fat; 
then make a sauce and allow the meat to 
cook for two hours in the sauce. 

For broiling, select only tender pieces, 
both of beef and mutton. In beef, the sirloin 
or porterhouse steak is preferable. In 
mutton, either rib or loin chops. 

When baking, have the oven very hot at 
first to sear the outside of the meat; then 
cool it down and bake with the oven ata 
lower temperature. In this way the meat 
will be rendered tender and juicy. 

An eight-pound turkey with stuffing should 
go into the oven at 400° for half an hour; 
then cool the oven to 280° and roast for two 
hours longer. Without stuffing it will require 
less time. The oven must be hot at first 
(400°) for half an hour; then . roast the 
unstuffed turkey for an hour and a half at 
280°, basting every fifteen minutes. 

A four-pound chicken, if stuffed, will bake 
at 400° in half an hour; at 280° it will 
require two hours. The same sized chicken 
unstuffed will require the first half hour in a 
hot oven; then the oven cooled down to 280° 
for an hour. 

A tame duck stuffed with potato, placed in 
the oven at 360°, will require an hour to 
brown. It should be basted every ten minutes. 
The oven may then be cooled to 230° and 
the cooking continued for two hours. 

A goose must be cooked according to its 
age, and as it is difficult to select a young 
goose unless one is experienced, allow a 
goose four hours. Put it into an oven at 400° 
for thirty minutes; then cool the oven to 230° 
and cook slowly, basting frequently. 


oer 
Schedule for Fish and Game 


ISH may be baked continuously at 300° 
for one hour. Underdone fish is un- 
sightly, unpalatable and unwholesome. 

Planked fish under the gas or before the 
fire will require thirty minutes. In the bot- 
tom of a coal oven, forty-five minutes. 

Oysters in soups or stews should be cooked 
until they curl. Fried oysters should be im- 
mersed in lard or oil at a temperature of 365°. 

Game, such as woodcock, snipe and 
pheasants, requires continuously 400° for 
thirty minutes. Partridges split down the 
back, 400° for thirty minutes. Prairie 
chickens, 400° for forty-five minutes. 

A haunch of venison requires 400° at first, 
then cooled to 300°; almost constant basting 
and roasting fortwohours. Runina skewer, 
and if the blood follows the skewer out, and 
at the same time the meat is tender and rare, 
it is done. 

All red meats should be served rare. All 
white meats should be served well done. 

All meats should be nearly done before 
being seasoned with salt, as salt draws out 
the juices and renders the fibre hard, mak- 
ing the meat dry and unpalatable. 


Beef and Mutton Require a Hot Oven 
try of beef should go into a very hot oven 
(400°) until thoroughly seared on the 
outside; then cool down the oven to 260°. 
The fat will then begin to melt, and you 
should baste the meat every fifteen minutes. 
Allow fifteen minutes for each pound. 

A small roast weighing four pounds will 
heat through quickly; consequently, it should 
be quickly seared and baked for only three- 
quarters of an hour. 

An eight-pound leg of mutton should go 
into a hot oven (400°) for half an hour and 
then be cooled to 280°, and cooked for fifteen 
minutes to each pound. 

In boiling a leg of mutton, plunge it into 
boiling water and boil rapidly for five min- 
utes; then cool the water to 200°, at which 
temperature it should be allowed to simmer 
twenty minutes to each pound, 

ox 
When Baking Bread, Biscuit and Cake 
READ in pound loaves requires an even 
temperature of 360° for thirty minutes. 
Large loaves, 280° for ten minutes, the oven 
gradually heating during that time to 300°, 
at which temperature it should be kept for 
one hour. 

Patties should be baked at 400° for twenty 
minutes. Baking-powder biscuits at 400° for 
twenty minutes. Muffins, gems and mixtures 
of this kind at the same temperature for the 
same length of time. 

Cornbread in shallow pans requires a tem- 
perature of 360° for forty-five minutes, 

Potatoes, medium size, require 280° for 
forty-five minutes. Sweet potatoes just a 
few minutes less, at the same temperature. 
Avoid breaking the skin of a potato until you 
are ready to serve it, or the steam will escape 
and the potato become heavy. 

Pies should go into the oven at 400°, and 
require about thirty minutes for baking. 

Apples should be baked in a very slow 
oven, about 260°, so that they will become 
soft without cracking the skins. 

Cakes without butter require a hot oven 
(300° to 360°). A four-egg sponge cake will 
take twenty minutes; a six-egg sponge cake, 
thirty minutes; a ten-egg sponge cake, forty- 
five minutes. Angel’s food and sunshine 
cake, baked in ordinary pans made for the 
purpose, require the coolest sort of an oven 
(230°) at first, gradually increasing during 
the first half hour to 260° for three-quarters 
of an hour. If the cake is not brown at this 
time (and it should only be slightly colored), 
increase the heat for a moment until the cake 
is the proper color. 

Cakes containing butter—such as pound 
cake, cup cake, fruit cake—should be baked 
in very slow ovens. For fruit cake the tem- 
perature should only be 212° for two hours; 
then you may increase it to 280°, and keep 
it there for another two hours. Cake baked 
in this way may be kept for a long time. 


on 
How Long to Cook Vegetables 


HE time required for cooking green vege- 
tables is as follows: 


Green peas, young and fresh.............. 15 minutes 
Green peas, old and not so fresh..........30 
LG SEICG 5 Ge henss ener ens ¥esson4 45 “ 
IR OI ss vsics 6 0036 deve 500d 85% = © 
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Cabbage, whole head and hard........... 


. 2 hours 
Cabbage, sliced.. 


+30 minutes 


Cabbage, chopped earners Siem 20 
Cauliflower and broccoli.................. i. 
Cucumbers, cut into quarters.............. » °° 
Squash, pared and cut into blocks.........20  “ 
Tomatoes, bated and cut for stewing.....30 “ 
Tomatoes, baked whole in a slow oven ...30 =“ 
Onions, young.. cibectestecesccocecsuan  ™ 
Spanish onions, W vhole. Deu ae eb sa eseeeneewe 2 hours 
Spanish onions, cut into eighths.. osege f 
CR GELE Finns ded nisbbidb esse sses Keesnaes's aioe 
Green peppers, stuffed and baked......... 1. 
Green peppers, stewed.............s.se00. 30 minutes 
OS EEE ery eer eee > 
Spinach .. gt ee ee | ERs, 
Brussels sprouts, fresh ..... yw = 
ESS ea ee es 


All white and underground canines are, 
as a rule, rich in woody fibre, which is 
softened by gentle cooking in soft water. As 
salt hardens the water it should be added 
when the vegetables are partly done. The 
following table, if carefully followed, will be 
found satisfactory: 


Potatoes of medium size should be boiled 
until they can be pierced to the centre 
easily with a fork, which will require 30 minutes 


Potatoes cut into cubes or balls........... 10 
CEU idovawe < dahibadbeospoerncnn ed 
Rice, RE ee arr ype es 
Beans, winter or old, soaked over night, 

SOM hii éecnsccws sok ceds tees 2 hours 
If for baking, cook until the skin easily 

cracks. 
Peas, old or split, soaked over night and 

I Prue's <ehides andes Ge bsSkry fines 2 hours 
Lentils, soaked over night and cooked.... 1“ 
Sweet potatoes, medium size.............. 30 minutes 
Turnips, white, cut into blocks... ... -20 
Turnips, vellow, cut into blocks........... eee 
Carrots, sliced or cut into dice............ 1 hour 
Parsnips, cut into halves.................. Coie 
Me Wo noge Kae boys ¢0 eb ks'eesrereem 45 minutes 
ES GRA eae i a Pam ek ee 4 hours 
END swish k dite vcsd coos Sewse Chae ad 45 minutes 
Salsify, quartered ................ © eet yee: 
Artichokes, cut into slices... .............. Ss < 
Pies niv'o haha do bok he Neds ob ote cce ds a 5 
Green corn, after it begins to boil......... ats. 


Cooking Cereals and Making Mush 
A> cereals should be put into boiling 
water, stirred until they begin to thicken, 

and then allowed to cook slowly without stir 
ring until they are thoroughly done 

Oatmeal, rolled wheat, rolled barley, and 
cereals of this kind are better cooked in a 
double boiler, while the wheat preparations, 
as wheatlet, farinose, farina, and materials of 
this character, should be sprinkled dry into a 
saucepan of rapidly boiling water and cooked 
for thirty minutes. Cook Irish or steel-cut 
oatmeal for at least four hours. It is better 
to have it cooked over night. Rolled oats 
require at least an hour; rolled wheat, one 
hour; rolled barley, one hour; Indian mush, 
at least two hours; graham mush, one hour, 
and the wheat preparations, thirty minutes. 

Water boils at sea level at 212°, conse- 
quently neither milk nor water will boil in 
a double boiler—in fact, the temperature 
rarely reaches 200°, which is sufficient for 
cooking custards and cornstarch mixtures. 

For frying croquettes and similar mixtures 
the fat should register 360°. For crullers 
and doughnuts 350° only is required. 


ox 
Time Required for Making Tea and Coffee 


he MAKING tea and coffee the water must 

be taken at the first boil; otherwise, it 
parts with its gases and becomes flat. Cocoa 
and chocolate should be made with water, the 
milk heated and added after the cocoa has 
been boiled; otherwise, it is rendered indi- 
gestible. Cocoa shells or nibs should be 
cooked in water in a double boiler for at 
least an hour. Broma, alkathrepta and 
raccahout all contain added starch, conse- 
quently they must be boiled until the starch 
cells are ruptured. 

A kitchen cup measures half a pint, liquid 
measure; and when ‘‘ one cup’? is referred 
to in receipts written in almost all languages 
it means half a pint. Any other measure 
would spoil the receipt. 

In speaking of a tablespoonful or a tea- 
spoonful we mean rounding measurements 
—just as much above as below the bowl of 
the spoon. In butter it is one ounce; sugar, 
the same; flour, half an ounce. 

Four teaspoonfuls of liquid make one tablespoon- 
ful. 

Four tablespoonfuls of liquid, one gill or a quarter 
of a cup. 

A tablespoonful of liquid, half an ounce. 

A pint of liquid weighs a pound. 

A quart of sifted flour, one pound. 

Four kitchen cupfuls of flour, one pound, 

Three kitchen cupfuls of c ornmeal, one pound, 

One cup of butter, half a pound. 

A solid pint of ¢ hopped meat, one pound, 

Ten eggs, one pound. 

A dash of pepper, an eighth of a teaspoonful. 

A pint of brown sugar, thirteen ounces. 

Two cupfuls and a half of powdered sugar, one 


pound. 
roa 
Five Helpful Ways of Doing Things 


O PASTEURIZE milk, put it into bottles 
and cork. Put the bottles in water at a 
temperature of 155°, and keep them at that 
temperature for thirty minutes. Milk should 
never be allowed to stand in an open vessel 
after boiling. 

To keep lemons, put them in a jar and 
cover them with cold water; change the 
water each week and they will keep ripe 
and juicy for one or two months. 

To salt almonds, shell, cover with boiling 
water, let them stand for a moment, rub off 
the brown skin. Then put them into a 
baking-pan in the oven until they are thor- 
oughly dry. To each half pound pour over 
a teaspoonful of olive oil. Shake until they 
are a golden brown. Take from the oven, 
dredge thickly with very fine salt and turn 
out immediately to cool. 

To remove cornstarch or jelly from a 
mould, plunge the mould quickly into boil- 
ing water, then turn it on the side, allowing 


the air to get to the very bottom of the’ 


mould. Hold the dish in the left hand and 
the mould in the right and turn its contents 
out carefully on the dish. 

In taking bread from the oven, put it care- 
fully in a good circulation of air. 
wrap it. In putting it away see that the 
box is cool, dry and clean. Do not use 
wrappings of any kind. 


ox 
Points for the Housewife to Remember 


ITCHEN measuring-cups are divided into 
quarters and thirds. You can get them 

in pairs for twenty cents, or you can buy a 
single cup marked in thirds on the front and 
quarters on the back for ten cents. With 
these cups, and a thorough knowledge of the 
above table you can get weights as 


accurately as by the use of scales. For | 


instance, if you want two ounces of butter, 
fill your cup up to the first quarter-mark. If 
you want two ounces of flour (which is twice 
the bulk), fill the cup half full. So, in 
following a receipt like this: half a pint of 
water, two ounces of butter and four ounces 
of flour, you should take the. cup full of 


water, butter up to the first ring, and the cup | 


full of flour. 
To sterilize milk, put it into bottles, fasten 
the bottles with cotton plugs; put them into 
a steamer or a sterilizer and steam continu- 
ously for an hour and a half. Allow the 
bottles to cool. Do not remove the plugs. 
85% 
ie This is the first of a series of articles on ‘ * Economy 
in the Kitchen.”” In the next (the December) issue 
of the Journal Mrs. Rorer will write of 
“Luxurious Economy in Holiday Week”’ 
Telling how easy it is to have toothsome dishes. 


Do not | 
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Calendar Offer: 


-FREE! Our handsome Cal- 
endar for 1901, consisting of 
six sheets (10x12) tied with 
red, white and blue silk ribbon. 


An American Calendar 


FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 














A Desiccated Soup 


ARMOUR’S 
FRENCH 
_ POTAGE 


A perfect biend of choice materials, 
deliciously seasoned, ready for use ; 
in tin boxes; always fresh; 
will keep. in any climate. 


as 


, Six Varieties, 10c.. each: 


Bean 
Tomato 
Mullagatawny 


















on receipt of price, 6 boxes 50 cents. 


“eshte wf & Company 
—eaeaego 


Copyright, 1900, Armour & Ce. 
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~ HALLOWEEN 
OR HARVEST DISHES 


FOURTEENTH ARTICLE IN THE SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED DISHES 
JANET M°SKENzte Hitt,oF THE Boston CooKinc SCHOOL 


CREAMED OYSTERS IN PEPPERS. Heat a quart of oysters 
to the boiling point. Drain and make a sauce with oyster 
liquor, cream, flour, butter, salt and pepper; add the 
oysters. Cut around the stems of red or green peppers 
and remove stems and seeds. Turn the oysters into these 
cases, sprinkle with buttered cracker crumbs, and brown. 














CHICKEN SALAD IN SALAD ROLLS. Dressing: Beat the 
yolks of five eggs; add a quarter of a cupful of mixed mus- 
tard, one teaspoonful of salt and a few grains of cayenne. 
Cook In half a cupful, each, of hot chicken stock and 
vinegar. When ready to serve beat in gradually half a cupful 
of oil, and fold in half acupful of double cream beaten solid. 


RAISED DOUGHNUTS. Mix together thoroughly three cup- 
fuls of bread dough ready for shaping into loaves, a quarter 
of a cupful of butter, two eggs, one cupful of sugar, and 
cinnamon or nutmeg as desired. Let rise unt!il doubled in 
bulk, then roll into a thin sheet and cut into rings. Let 
stand until doubled in bulk, then fry in deep fat. ~ 


HORSESHOE ECLAIRS. Stir a cupful of flour into half a 
cupful of butter and a cupful of water, boiling together. 
When the dough falis from the sides of the pan turn into 
a bowl and beat in, one at a time, three eggs. Shape with 
pastry-bag and tube. Bake. When cold split, and fill with 
custard. Decorate with chocolate frosting and almonds. 


GALANTINE OF TURKEY. Bone a turkey; spread out the 
meat, skin side down, and arrange upon it cubical strips 
of cooked tongue. Fill the spaces between with raw 
pounded veal, seasoned and moistened with stock. Roll 
up like a jelly roll, sew securely and wrap in cheesecloth, 
Let simmer in seasoned stock; cool; press with a weight. 


COLE-SLAW IN CABBAGE SHELL. Cut fine the centre of a 
cabbage removed to leave a thin shell; chill, and serve from 
the shell when mixed with the following cold dressing: 
Cook the yolks of six eggs, a teaspoonful of mixed mustard, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper, in two- 
thirds of a cupful of vinegar and half a cupful of butter. 





FORTUNE CAKE. Cream a cupful of butter; add a cupful 
and a half of sugar, six unbeaten eggs, one cupful of milk 
alternately with four cupfuls of flour sifted with one tea- 
spoonful of soda, four level teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
and alittle mace. Flavor with vanilla. At baking Insert in 
the mixture a ring, a dime and a thimble. 





A CENTREPIECE OF FRUIT. Select a golden-colored, 
medium-sized, well-shaped pumpkin. With a sharp knife 
fashion it into the form of a basket with an old-fashioned 
tub handle on each side. Carefully scoop out the seeds 
and pulp, leaving a thin shell. Polish the rind and fill the 
basket with apples, pears and grapes of various tints. 


rea 
Beet 


SCS EL ORSY 


Here comes 


KNOX’S 
GELATINE 


A cause for rejoicing. A tasty delight on 
the table ; a fertile resource in the kitchen. 
Must not (and can not) be classed with 
other gelatines for it is so different. 


It makes a pint more gelatine 
than any other package of equal 
size—a quart more than some. 


ANY NICE LITTLE GIRL 
From six to twelve years of age, who wishes to make her 
first dessert of Knox’s Gelatine, can have a full pint 
apn FREE by simply having her grocer write me 
to send it to her—I will also include my book “‘ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.’” To grown-up people 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


My book of seventy “Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,” if you will send the name of your grocer. If 
you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. 

_ For five cents in stamps (to cover postage and pack 

ing), the book and full pint sample. 

For fifteen cents the book and full two-quart pack- 
age (two for twenty-five cents). Pink color for fancy 
desserts in every package. 

Beware of imitations of similar name, 


Chas. B. Knox, 12 Railroad Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 





Two Hundred Dollars 


in cash prizes are offered for the 
best four recipes for cooking 


the creamy pulp of a tender, high- 
flavored variety of sweet corn, 
with all the coarse, indigestible 
hull left on the cob, as follows: 


First Prize . . . $100.00 
Second “ 0 gts 50.00 
Third “ eee 30.00 
Fourth “ Jinn tk 20.00 


As Kornlet can be served in many 

ways, and as we have only eight recipes, 

we will pay cash for acceptable recipes 
| that are not prize winners. Contest 
| closes November 15, tg00. Write for 

circulars giving details. 

The Haserot Canneries Co. 
39-41 Woodland Ave., CLEVELAND, O. 


Absolutely 


pure canned 
SOUpS. 


New, sanitary cans, inside of which neither acid, 
rosin nor solder ix used, insure the purity of 








Concen- 


? 
Anderson’s “ni?” Soups 
Twenty Varieties 
cents a can everywhere. Six portions 


to each can. Simply add hot water, 
then serve. 


Look for Trade-Mark, 
the “ Monk” 


if your grocer does not seli 
Anderson's send six cents 
(stamps) for trial sample. 


ANDERSON PRESERVING CO., Camden, N, J. 














MURALO costing "53: 


suitable for 
| palace or cottage. It is bright, sanitary, permanent; 
will not scale or peel away, and allows ample scope 
for individuality of design. Illustrated booklet tells 
you how to decorate bric-a brac in colored relief, FREE. 
Dept. A. THE MURALO CO. 
New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, N. Y. 
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: About Furnishing 


By MARIA PARLOA 


_—See ec e ses eee e eee es Ss = ==) 


@yS IN the article published last 
month, my aim in this is to 
help the great number of 
women who write from ali 
parts of the country for advice 
as to the interior finish and 
furnishing of their homes. 
Naturally, in the limited space 
devoted to such a paper it is only pos- 
sible to give the briefest suggestions. It is 
hoped, however, that these will help women 
to see the possibilities within their reach. 
Each woman should study to give her 
home an atmosphere of refinement. The 
fitness of things must be considered so that 
no incongruity shall creep into her furnish- 
ings. When in doubt as to the suitability of 
an article take Rip Van Winkle’s advice and 
go home and think about it. Twenty-four 
hours often make a great change in one’s 
point of view. 

Consider where and how you are to live, 
and the number of pairs of hands that are 
to do the work, and select your furnishings 
accordingly. If the articles you are buying 
are well made and good in shape and color 
you will make no mistake in selecting them, 
no matter how simple they are; indeed, the 
simpler they are the better. Do not be ina 
hurry to fully furnish your house. When 
buying a new piece of furniture, a drapery or 
a rug, keep in mind the fact that it should 
harmonize with the old furnishings. 


or 
Simplicity in Furnishing the Hall 


HE halls of houses are of such varied char- 
acter, ranging from narrow passageways 
to large rooms, that in an article like this it 
is possible to speak of them only in a general 
way. Asa rule, they are more imperfectly 
lighted than the other rooms of the house; 
therefore the coloring and arrangement 
should be such as will increase the light. 
The furnishing of the hall should be simple 
and dignified. Oak, mahogany or Flemish 
oak are suitable woods for it. Have the floor 
of hardwood or stained a dark mahogany. 
Have a dado of dark red burlap, and the 
walls above itin écru. Tack a moulding of 
the same color as the woodwork at the top of 
the burlap. Have a large rug with colors in 
dull red, dark blue and perhaps yellow and 
olive. If a carpet is used on the stairs let 
these colors predominate in it. Havea large 
mirror on the wall, and under it place a long, 
rather narrow table. This table should have 
drawers for brushes, etc. If the umbrellas 
and wraps must be kept here, place a tree 
pole in the least conspicuous place. For the 
umbrellas have a large, blue Japanese vase, 
or a section of drain pipe, painted or stained 
a dull red. This may be placed over a 
round tin pan. One or two chairs will com- 
plete the furnishing if the hall is small. 

If, on the other hand, the hall is a large 
one and has a fireplace, it will be improved 
by the addition of a window-seat or sofa, 
a large table, several comfortable chairs, 
andirons in the fireplace, some large photo- 
graphs on the walls, and if there is light and 
sunshine enough, some plants. Have Irish 
point hung flat on the glass door. 


aX 
Colors in Living-Room Should Harmonize 


HE woodwork and floors of the living-room 
may be of mahogany color, the walls 
olive, the-ceiling a suggestion of olive, and 
the rug green or terra-cotta, or a mixture of 
green, terra-cotta, old blue and yellow. The 
furniture may be of any dark wood, window 
draperies of point d’esprit, and over this raw 
silk in dark green or old gold. Cushions for 
chairs in dark green would harmonize, as 
would a couch cover in terra-cotta, old gold 
or green, and portiéres in old gold or green. 
If made of raw silk use a green shade and 
line the one that is in the hall door with 
either dark red or écru. The one at the door 
opening into the dining-room should be lined 
with an old blue or Venetian red. Have the 
bookshelves of the same wood as the furni- 
ture, or stained like the woodwork. 


ox 
Growing Plants in the Dining-Room 


HAVE the woodwork in the dining-room 

of mahogany or oak. The floor may be 
of the same color, the walls a dull Venetian 
red. The rug, an old blue and red. 
Windows should be curtained with white mus- 
lin or some soft stuff in old blue. Portiéres 
may be of old blue or dull red; the furniture 
in oak or any dark wood. Have a plate rail, 
or narrow shelf, about five or six feet from 
the floor, running across one side of the room; 
pewter or pretty bits of china to be placed on 
this. The dining table and chairs should be 
of good, simple shapes and well made. 
Unless the room is very large omit the side- 
board and use a sideboard table. A china 
cabinet with glass doors is always useful and 
ornamental. If possible have growing plants 
in this room. 
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How to Furnish a Dainty Bedroom 
N THE bedroom the woodwork may be 
painted white; the paper have a cieam 
ground on which is strewn sprays of wild 
roses and their green foliage; the floor a 
light wood, varnished, and the rugs of fine 
Japanese matting. The windows may be 
draped with white muslin curtains, ruffled. 
The furniture may be of white enamel. The 
cushions may be covered with silkoline with 
a pattern of wild roses. The bedspread of 
the same material. The toilet-set should be 
of a graceful shape and decorated with wild 
roses. Some bookshelves, stained in green, 
and a few pictures complete the room. In 
winter a soft green rug takes the place of 
the matting, and cretonne draperies in green 
and pink are hung at the windows. 


ex 
Have the Bedroom as Large as Possible 


HE importance of the sleeping and bath- 
ing arrangements of a house is not half 
appreciated, Every bedroom should be pro- 
vided with the essentials for healthful sleep 
and the daily sponge bath. As nearly as 
possible, the room should be kept free from 
anything that would tend to contaminate the 
air. It should be as large as one can afford, 
and the windows so arranged that they may 
be opened at the top and bottom. If possible 
the floor should be bare and the rugs so small 
that they can be taken outdoors with ease for 
cleaning and airing. Everything about the 
room should be washable. The bed should 
be light and fitted with strong casters, so that 
it may be readily moved; the springs ought 
to be firm and strong, and the mattress of a 
kind that will not allow the heaviest part of 
the body to sink, and so cause the sleeper to 
lie in a cramped position. My own prefer- 
ence is for a cheap hard mattress next the 
springs, and a light one of hair on this, 
but any kind of a firm mattress is better 
than one that is too soft. 

The room should not be crowded with furni- 
ture; a bedstead, chest of drawers, wash- 
stand, dressing-table, small table, two or 
three chairs, and when possible, a couch 
should be sufficient. A box window-seat and 
some bookshelves add to the comfort and con- 
venience of the room. A few pictures on the 
walls add to its attractiveness, but never have 
any bric-A-brac whatever in the room. A 
generous toilet-set and plenty of towels, soap 
and water make the room fit for a king and 
none too good for every-day working mortals. 


or 
Simple Portiéres are Inexpensive 


N THE bewildering display of materials 
for portiéres to be found in the shops no 
taste nor purse seems to have been forgotten. 
Art ticking, English dimity, chintz, cretonnes 
and denims are all used for bedrooms, and in 
country houses they may be used to advantage 
for other rooms. These fabrics are some- 
times lined and sometimes not. They should 
be made with a broad hem at the top, and if 
not lined, also at the bottom. Lay the top 
in box-plaits; about three inches below the 
top sew a broad tape which will strengthen 
the portiére; on this pin the hooks. Denim 
portiéres are often trimmed with an appliqué 
in a lighter shade or in white, and sometimes 
embroidered with white braid. 

Among the moderate-priced fabrics suitable 
for other parts of the house are jute velours, 
one dollar a yard; imitation Bagdad, fifty 
inches wide, sixty cents a yard; felt in all 
shades, two yards wide, one dollar a yard; 
damask, fifty inches wide, two dollars and a 
half a yard. All these materials need neither 
trimming nor lining, which fact is worth con- 
sidering. Raw and other light silks, seventy- 
two inches wide, may be had for two dollars 
a yard. These should be lined with sateen, 
which comes in all shades, is fifty inches 
wide, and costs thirty cents a yard. Fora 
high-studded room it would take about six 
yards of silk and nine yards of lining for a 
pair of portiéres, making the cost about 
fifteen dollars. Portiéres should be made 
long enough to reach the floor, and they 
should have some fullness, even wien drawn 
across the door. There should be a band of 
some strong material sewed across the top, 
where the hooks are pinned. The rings 
should be large enough to slip easily over 
the pole. 
tiéres are rarely trimmed. 


or 
What May be Done with a Dark Room 


N TOWN houses one often finds a room so 
badly lighted that it always has a gloomy 
aspect. By a proper use of color such a room 
may be made comparatively light and cheer- 
ful. Have the woodwork painted white; 
cover the walls with ingrain paper of a deep, 
soft yellow. If the paper is not available, 
paint or calcimine that wp if paint is 
used stipple it. Calcimine the ceiling in a 
light shade of yellow, and if portiéres are 
used let them be of a duller shade of yellow. 


Except in the case of denim, por- 


. . . , . | 
Drape the windows in point d’esprit or bob- 


binet, and have curtains of some thick, soft 
material in yellow, to screen the windows at 
night. They should be hung on brass rods 
with rings that they may be drawn with ease. 
The rods must be long enough to admit of the 
curtains being drawn completely away from 
the glass during the day. If the room is 
used for a bedroom have the bedstead of 
brass or white enamel, and all the other fur- 
niture of white enamel or light wood. Let 
the bedspread be white, or white and yellow. 
The floor should be light, and the rugs should 
have a good deal of yellow in them. The 
pictures should be light prints or water-colors 
framed in gold or old ivory. If possible, 
have one or two good-sized mirrors placed 
where they will refleci the light. 


or 
Use Warm Colors for the Cold North Room 


COLD north room may be treated in any 
shade of red, or deep, warm yellow. 
Ilave the woodwork stained a soft brown or 
mahogany color, or, if staining is not possible, 
paint it a mahogany color. Cover the walls 
with a paper having a cream ground, on 
which are thrown red flowers with their green 
foliage; poppies, chrysanthemums, roses, 
etc., are all satisfactory. Select a pattern 
having long, loose sprays of flowers. 

Get crépe, cretonne or chintz in the same 
pattern and coloring and make the bedspread, 
window draperies and cevers for cushions; 
or the cushions may be covered with denim 
in the shade of red of the flowers or the 
green of the foliage. The floor should be 
stained the same color as the woodwork, and 
the predominating colors in the rug should 
be green and red. Use dark woods in the 
furniture. 

This scheme of color could be carried out 
in a living-room or dining-room having a 
northern exposure. The paper on the wall 
should be plain and in a dull Indian or 
Venetian red. The draperies might be a 
shade of olive material having a good deal 
of yellow in it. The carpet or rug, a deep, 
dull red, with a mixture of terra-cotta, old 
blue and olive. The mahogany furniture, 
if upholstered, should be in dull red or olive; 
if terra-cotta or yellow be chosen, carry out 
the scheme in the same manner. 


ox 
Windows Should All Have Shades Alike 


VERY window in the house should be fit- 
ted with the same kind of shades. The 
Holland shades are the softest in coloring, 
but the painted shade is the cheapest and it 
wears well. The best all-round color is an 
olive shade, but in a house where there 
are neither blinds nor awnings dark green 
shades are almost a necessity in summer. 
The cost of draperies for a dozen or more 
windows, even when inexpensive materials 
are used, is quite an item. The market is 
full of attractive materials, the cost ranging 
from ten cents to as many dollars a yard. 
For real economy a good wash material is the 
best, but it is not always possible to get the 
proper effects of coloring, light and shade 
in a room where the light wash goods are 
employed. Window draperies are generally 
made and hung in two ways: the various 
kinds of lace, net, scrim, Madras, silk, etc., 
are made long, hung straight, and nearly 
reach the floor; the trimming, if any, is put 
on flat. Muslins, nets, silkolines, light silks, 
etc., are ruffled and made to reach the 
window-seat when looped back. A ruffled 
curtain should never hang straight. 


ox 
Soft Silks are Used to Drape Windows 


HIN fabrics are made with a broad hem at 
the top. This hem is divided and a 
small brass rod run through the lower half, 
thus making a neat heading for the curtain. 
Heavy curtains are finished with brass rings 
that run on brass rods or poles. Heavy dra- 
peries rarely have trimming, unless it be a 
cord, which is added to give them more 
weight. Soft silks, both domestic and 
foreign, are used for windows, either with or 
without lining. The lining may be of sateen, 
or any of the silk-finished cottons, which 
come in all shades. 

The thin silks are thirty-one inches wide. 
The American silk costs sixty cents for the 
solid colors and sixty-five cents for the 
printed. These silks are beautiful and wear 
very well. The imported goods cost seventy- 
five cents a yard. A Japanese raw silk, 
which comes in solid colors, makes beautiful 
draperies; it comes in thirty-six and seventy- 
two inch widths and costs one dollar aria 
half and two dollars a yard. A new mat rial 
for hall windows is an appliqué in colors 
on cream Brussels net; the appliqué is put 
on with a chain stitch in black to simulate 
the leading. This material is hung flat and 
produces the effect of stained glass. It is 
twenty-one inches wide and costs two dollars 
and a half a yard. 

Even the cheapest materials | are brought 
out in beautiful designs and _ colorings. 
Silkolines at twelve cents a yard come in the 
daintiest patterns and colorings, and also in 
the rich Oriental colors and patterns. A new 
fabric called crépe comes in all the pretty 
patterns and costs but seventeen cents a 
yard. Art ticking is another new fabric; it 
is heavy, closely woven, and printed in beau- 
tiful designs and colors. It is a yard wide 
and costs twenty-five cents a yard. Indeed, 
it would take a small volume to describe the 
various fabrics and how to use them as 
curtains. 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE 


Neal’s 
Enamels 


MAKE IN THE HOME! 


Its fourh makes beautiful anything, from 
an old chair to a complete Blue, Pink or 
White Room. If your furniture does not 

harmonize, NEAL’s 
IcNAMEL will make it, 
and without the expense 
of buying new or hiring 
painter. 
Be sure to get the 
genuine 
All the delicate 
shades. If not at your 
dealer's, write us. 
Dept. A, 
ACME WHITE LEAD & 
COLOR WORKS 
Detroit, Michigan 


‘** Enamels and Enamel- 
ing,’”’ our booklet, free. 








Buy 
Your 
Chairs 
Tables 


Direct from 
Our Factory 


m 
te | 


(No retailer’s profits), and you have the best at first 
cost. Exclusive designs (not found in stores). On 


+ approval, freight paid; returned at our expense if not 


satisfactory. Artistic Catalogue Free. 


COLONIAL FURNITURE CO. 
27 South Division Street, Grand Rapids, Mich, 








° © . made of Ornamental Brick, 
LISTIC in Colonial, Elizabethan, 
Empire and other styles. 


Send for Descriptive Sketch Book 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
P. O. Box 9127, Boston, Mass. 


ROYAL STATIONERY 


Delivered free no matter where 
you live. Two quires finest 
{ Paper, with Initial or Monogram (choice of five de- 
signs), and 50 envelopes to match: 
Initial, Monogram 
Stamped in Plain Colors,. . @ .75 $1.25 
Gold, Silver or Copper Bronze, .85 1.85 
IHuminated in Two Colors, 1.00 1.50 
Handsome sample book and sheet of souvenir en- 
graved work mailed for 10 cents. 
al Visiting Cards — Latest he ng of engraving 
pnp Reg in any poe Samples free. 50 cards, 
T5c.; 100 cards, $1.00. 
Engraved Wedding pence mage si and 
“At Homes." Samples fre ia 
Royal Engraving Co., 15 8. 9th St., Philade ipl 


Ours are charming— 
our customers say so. 
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Dainty House and Negligee Gowns A BODY 
WEAKENED 


By woolen underwear and propped up by 
|| “chest protectors” and “abdominal bands,” 
| | is like a building ready to tumble. A puff 
of wind or a draft will bring on the collapse. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS 


By KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 








THE strengthening influence of the Dr, 

Deimel Underwear, and the feeling of 
security which it affords to all who wear it, 
proves that it is the right thing in the right 
place. To be exposed to drafts becomes a 
source of delight. Even those whose powers 
of resistance have been shaken by the per- 
nicious wearing of flannels will derive new 
energy from the use of this remarkably invig- 
orating and truly sanitary linen underwear. 











All true Dr. Deimel Undergar- 
ments bear this trade-mark. 


If not found in your locality, 
} write us. 
} Samples 


and Booklet F. REE 


We also make the finest Dress Shields in exist- 
ence. Can be washed; are odorless. A guarantee 
| | with every pair. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 
| 491 Broadway, New York 
San Franciseo: 111 Montgomery Street 
Washington, D, €,: 728 15th St., N. W. 
MONTREAL, CAN, : 2202 St, Catherine Street 
LONDON, E. €.: 10-12 Bread Street 









A DAINTY MATINEE 
This simple little matinée is of 
cream batiste over blue silk, 
trimmed with*lace. 














The ill of things concludes in 
good ; 


And trouble ends in its 





Ul 
correction ; 
* ‘ 
The yawning gaps in gowns 
and wraps 
EXQUISITE “AT HOME”"’ GOWN TEA-GOWN OF CHIFFON Brought fastening to this 
This gown is made of gray chiffon and Cluny lace over This attractive tea-gown is of rose plissé chiffon, built on ‘ 
gray silk. The girdle, like the scarf which drapes the a foundation of deeper rose taffeta silk. Over this is perfection : 
shoulders, is of black panne satin. worn a long jacket of Renaissance lace. 
See that 





hump? 


"The DeLong | . 
| Hook and Eye, 


THE DELONG HOOK anp EYE CO., Mfrs. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., U.S. A. 





| ‘DON’T BE CHINESE !’’ 


| 
Coward “Good Sense” Shoe 
| For Children 


Perfect safeguard against 
Foot- Binding, or Foot 
Distortion of any kind. 
Every mother who knows 
this shoe endorses it. 
Study of a lifetime, per- 
fected by experience. 

Ensures natural, 
healthy, painless 
feet. Best for wear. 
Costs no more than 
ordinary shoes. 


A SIMPLE MORNING GOWN 


This gown is modeled on the simplest lines. It is of 
soft gray cashmere with black embroidered polka- 
dots, and trimmed with black ribbon velvet. 











Catalogue, inclu- 
ding Good Sense 
Shoes for “‘ grown-ups, 
Economy. Write for it. 

James 8. Coward, 268, 272 Greenwich Street, New York 
Near Warren Street 


” 


means Comfort and 








A GRACEFUL AFTERNOON GOWN 
Mauve panne velvet and heavy lace form this 
smart gown. The full, gathered sleeves are 
of chiffon with lace cuffs. 


A COMFORTABLE NEGLIGEE ROBE 


This robe may be reproduced in a heavy fig- 
ured woolen goods of any color. The vest and 
panel should match in color the figured goods. 


Write for booklet of “ Werserxr Art CREATIONS” 
(three beautiful new designs in upright cases), 
and for recent opinions of 

WoORLD-RENOWNED ARTISTS AND SINGERS. 
“For Sympathetic, Pure and Rich Tone, Combined 
with Greatest Power,” the 

WEBER PIANO HAS NO EQUAL. 
PRICES REASONABLE. TERMS LIBERAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

WEBER WAREROOMS : 108 Fifth Avenue, New York 

268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 181 Tremont Street, Boston 














STUDY Takes spare time only. Oldest and Best 

Correspondence School in the World. Same 
teachers for ten years. Plan gg : 
approved by Judges and & 
Educators. Adapted to the § 
lusy boy or man, Prepares | 

AT for the Bar. Three courses: College, 


Business, Preparatory. Opens new 
















chances for you. Liberal 











T Offer now. ¢ 
ATTRACTIVE NEGLIGEE JACKET HOUSE GOWN OF SOFT INDIA SILK FOR A YOUNG GIRL HOME Sod dr bodiadioon. ' 
This negligee jacket is of black and white This gown is made of India silk in one of the soft shades. It Dotted challie with a cream ground is Sprague Correspondence School of Law OW 
Striped silk, trimmed with flounces of is built upon a heavier foundation for warmth. The entre-deux used for this gown. It is trimmed with 96 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
chiffon, edged with Cluny lace. and fiounces are of soft, creamy lace. mousseline and black ribbon velvet. 
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Miss de Forest’s Letter from Paris 


Forecasting the New Styles at the Capital of Fashion 


WRITTEN BY KATHARINE DE FOREST—PICTURES BY MATHILDE SEE 


INTER styles are most picturesque. 

The quaint new Empire coats, for 

instance, are long and straight, a 

bit like Kate Greenaway things. 

I saw a charming one the other 

day. It was of sage-green cloth trimmed 
with black satin bands, and a big bow in 
front. It was worn 
with a great black 


deep graduated flounce, laid in daguetfes in 
groups of three. These were not stitched 
down this time. The flounce was deeper in 
the back than in the front. The corsage had 
a deep ruffle laid in daguelfes like the skirt, 
put on something like a Louis XVI fichu, 
except that instead of being knotted in front 
it was cut off and the knot was a 
large Louis XVI bow. 





picture hat turned up 
at the left side, like 
nearly all the picture 
hats of this year. 
This one had plumes, 
of course, one laid on 
the inside of the brim 
following the contour 
of the face, the other 
outside, This hat 
was worn far over the 
face, as are all the 
hats this season. 
The brims of the 
new hats are full of 
convolutions. 


or 
CHARMING hat 








EVER was there a more decided rage for 
Eton jackets land boleros Even the 
Empire boleros of last summer with their high 
belts reappear in the winter clothes. A nov- 
elty that I thought practical was in a bodice 
witha tiny adjustable bolero. The chemisette 
underneath was of what we are now taught 
to call ‘‘Hindu 
stuff’’—_something 





on 


HE pretty fichu is turned away 
from a guipure chemisette. 
The sleeves were puffed at the top, 
then laid in daguetles till just 
below the elbow, where they fell 
away in a ruffle over a guipure 
undersleeve caught into a band at 
the wrist by a piece of gold galloon. 
The collar was half of black velvet 
and half of guipure, with a band of 
gold where the two joined. This 
sleeve seems to me one of the 
most popular styles of the season. 
The other night at the theatre 

I saw an evening bodice of Pomp- 
adour silk in pale blue covered 
with bouquets of rosebuds. The 











which I saw the 
other day had one of 
these convoluted 
brims. It was of rose felt trimmed only with 
bias bands of rose and black satin. There 
were three rows around the brim, and a great 
knot of black velvet on the left side. This 
set jauntily down upon the head, as did also 
a tricorne of chinchilla trimmed with white 
mousseline de soie and white velvet roses. 
One odd thing in some of the smartest new 


hats is a note of color given in some unex- 


pected manner. 





For instance, a 
toque of chestnut 
velvet seen re- 
cently was draped 
simply, and had 
the color in choux 
of mousseline de 
soie of the most 
lovely shade of 
green. A plaiting 
of the same lined 
the hat, as it were, 
and peeped out 
under its edge, 
producing a most 
chic effect. 
Beautiful are 
the new white 














capelines for visit- 
ing and for even- 
ing wear, great 
picture hats in 
white felt with broad brims. The new feature 
in them is that it is the brims which are 
trimmed. A dainty American girl at one of 
the Embassy functions a few days ago was 
dressed in white cloth, and wore one of these 
white hats turned away from her face to 
show a brim faced more than half way down 
with little white cock’s feathers. The only 
ornament was a great Louis XVI bow of 
black velvet perhaps 

an inch wide with 


INCRUSTED WITH LACE 


OF PASTEL BLUE CLOTH 


like Persian embroid- 
ery. The bolero was 
cut in fancy shape 
and bordered with a 
stitched black satin 
band, the cloth cut 
away underneath so 
that the edge of the 
garment was of great 
scallops of black 
satin. The skirt was 
laid in baguettes, and 
trimmed around the 
bottom with the same 
undulations of black 
satin. The sleeve 
flared at the bottom, 
was bordered with the 
satin, and below was 











whole foundation of the sleeve 

was plain silk of pale blue. The 

centre part of the oversleeve was 
made of plaits which were pulled out at the 
top with a tiny puff, and into a large puff just 
below the elbow where they were finished 
with a band of guipure. Below this were 
two puffs of silk dotted tulle, fastened into 
a wristband made of a band of blue silk 
scalloped with three rows of bias bands of 
white satin. The corsage turned away in 
front from a chemisette of white mousseline 
desoie. It was bordered with guipure and 
trimmed on each side with this same band of 
blue silk with white scallops. These wete 
on the edge of the band at the top, and the 
silk was cut away as in the buttonhole edge 
of old-fashioned embroidery, The upper 
two scallops almost met at the throat, but 
below the bust the three white bands came 
down straight and left a little border of blue. 


on 


ve straps came out from under this to 

cross in the centre of the chemisette with 
a tiny steel buckle. The collar was of velvet 
and guipure. The belt was of velvet. 

Some French girls I know have made 
lovely odd bits of trimming of this sort them- 
selves, Here is one of the prettiest trim- 
mings: Materials, imitation Valenciennes 
insertion half an inch wide, or a little less; 
black velvet ribbon a little over a quarter of 
an inch wide; very small steel spangles; 
small steel and crystal beads. At every half 
inch two lengths of the velvet should be 
caught in with a steel spangle, so that the 
effect is of scalloped bands. In each piece 
the centre of each scallop on one side should 
then be attached to the lace by three crystal 
beads caught naturally in the velvet on one 
side and the insertion on the other. Nine 
steel beads fill in the space, the fifth attached 
to the lace, the first and the ninth to the 
velvet, at regular intervals. This 
makes a band of insertion with 





many wired loops. 
ox 


AS TO gowns, let me 

say that the only 
really radical change 
so far is in thesleeves. 
Skirts are not short, 
but they are shorter 
and much fuller at the 
bottom than they have 
been. The great arbi- 
ters of the mode made 
an effort to do away 
with plaits and tucks 
in skirts. How to 
manage this, and at 
the same time get what 








SOMETHING QUITE NEW 


a full undersleeve of 
the Hindu stuff, gath- 
ered into a band 
trimmed with little gold galloons. The 
chemisette was like the sleeve, and when the 
bolero was taken off it left a dainty blouse. 


or 


HE illustrations given show the sleeves 

which are now used by Paris houses. 

Something quite new is the gown showing 
the new combination of cloth, crépe de chine 
and lace, which is 
shown in the illus- 
tration. Theskirt 
is of crépe de 
chine, the blouse 
of Chantilly, and 
the pretty little 
capes are of the 
cloth, finished 
with a long scarf 
of mousseline de 
soie. This scarf 
is intended to be 
worn with a fur 
wrap. 

The dainty pas- 
tel blue cloth gown 
illustrated is trim- 
med with embroid- 
ery and bias bands. 
Little soufflés, or 
whispers, as the 
French say, of fine 
embroidery, are let into the sleeves. The 
great capeline of felt is trimmed with roses. 


oor 


HE taste for black and white is shown in 
the gown with chemisette of black and 
white tulle seen in the illustration. 

The skirt illustrated above has a straight 
stitched front and folds stitched down and cut 
out underneath on the 
sides. The bolero is 

















A QUAINT SLEEVE 





black velvet and dainty bead em- 
broidery on each side. The velvet 
should be sewed on to a bit of 
tulle or lace to make it solid. This 
trimming came originally from a 
house on the Rue de la Pais, where 
it gave character to a lace waist, 
and there are no ends of ways in 
which it may be used. 


or 


A LOVELY lace bodice may be 

made by buying imitation lace 
by the yard, putting it on in length- 
wise strips over a muslin blouse 
and joining it by this trimming, 
which also ornaments collar and 
wristbands. Any one of the new 











they call a fanlike 
effect, was a problem, 
so they use bagueties, 
which are folds stitched down, with the cloth 
cut away underneath. 

One of the prettiest gowns I have seen so 
far was of pale blue cloth. The upper part 
of the skirt fitted closely, with a slight full- 
ness at the back. The lower part was a 


SMART VISITING GOWN 


of guipure, with a 
vest formed of cloth 
folds recalling the 
skirt. The quaint 
sleeve is a feature of 
the toilette, with 
plaits forming a puff 
in the centre. The 
Louis. XV hat is 
trimmed with plumes. 

The very handsome 
winter visiting gown 
illustrated is of crépe 
de chine incrusted 
with lace—the Irish 
point that is so popu- 
lar just now. The 











sleeves may be used. 
I must not forget to tell you that 
with separate bodices a new Paris 
fad is to wear little velvet girdles of color. 
The points in front and behind should be 
very small. In front the belt may be fastened 
with two fancy buttons. Another fancy is to 
have many loops and ends of narrow velvet 
ribbon at the back in the place of a sash. 


IN BLACK AND WHITE 


entire bodice is laid 
in little plaits. The 
lower part is left loose 
like a bolero, and 
finished with Irish point. The sleeves are 
made after the same fashion and finished by 
mousseline de soie undersleeves. 

The smart visiting gown illustrated is of 
cloth, guipure and fur. The buttonholes 
on the little vest are made of gold galloon. 





Pillowcases 


Manufactured by the 


DEFENDER MFG. CO. 


are torn from the piece, net cut, and there- 
fore always present the straight edge neces- 
sary to the well-made sheet. 

Every article is made on our own premises, 
and under the most rigid sanitary conditions. 

Every piece is inspected and warranted to 
be perfect before leaving the factory. 

Every article is full measured AFTER it 
is hemmed and finished. NOT BEFORE. 


There’s but one right way 
To make Sheets and Pillowcases : 


The Defender way. 


It’s economy to buy ready-made Sheets 
and Pillowcases, if you buy the DEFENDER 
brands, which suit all pocketbooks. All 
brands made in plain hemmed, hemstitched, 
and include a large assortment of fancy 
hemstitched and insertion-trimmed Sheets 
and Pillowcases. 

Insist on having Sheets and Pillowcases 
bearing the gummed label trade-mark of the 
Defender Mfg. Co. 


A booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases given 
FREE on application to your dry-goods dealer. 











"The Bride of to-day.” 


Lightning Needle —Tapered 














Superior in Quality — New in Shape. LIGHTNING NEEDLES 
are easy to thread, easy to sew with. 


Eyes Larger than on 
any other Needle. 
The Best for Sewing | 
and for Embroider- 
ing. NO EQUAL. 
\| 
l 
if he hasn't any in stock. 5 
If he won't, send to us. 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Case 


Agents Wanted To sell Lightning Needles in every home. 


Will be bought nine times out of ten. 
Send for terms, circular and free sample. 


THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 650 Broadway, New York 


“ONYX” 
BLACK 
HOSIERY 


“ONYX” brand is 
the standard for Black 
Hosiery, and is spe- 
cially noted for 


Shape, Elasticity and 
Durability 


Lorp & TayLor, Whole- 
sale Importers, guarantee 
every pair sold. If you 
cannot obtain at your re- 
tailer’s, communicate with 


LORD & TAYLOR 


Wholesale, NEW YORK 


BATTENBURG 
SWAN 


Send 20 Centa for one year's 
subscription to a FANCY WORK 
MAGAZINE, and we will send 
Free a cambric pattern of this 
handsome 18-inch Battenburg 
CENTERPIECE with instructions. 


WALTER P. WEBBER 
Lynn, Mass., Box L 


LIGHTNING NEEDLE 





Ask your Dealer for them. 
He will get them for you 
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We will send to any one 9 handsome T-in, 
Battenburg designs, all different, stam 
on colored cambric. Also our new 1 
catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 


C. S. DAVISSON & CO. 








391 Broadway, New York. Dept.61 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The Successor to the Tailor-Made Gown! 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS 


By KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 


: VIEW of the fact that the tailor-made gown has in the last few 
seasons changed from the mannish affair we had been accustomed 
to consider as correct to a more elaborate one, many smart women 







A STYLISH VISITING GOWN 
Satin-jinished cloth is used for this gown, 
which has an imitation braided jacket. The 
revers and bands are of velvet. 








WALKING COSTUME OF CLOTH 


vest of Persian-embroidered cloth. 


OF CLOTH AND BROADTAIL 


Gown of mauve camel's-hair with yoke, 
girdie and bands of broadtail. Thedesignon 
bodice and sleeves is of black panne velvet. 
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A SIMPLE WALKING GOWN 


skirt is made with a pointed, stitched yoke. 





AN EFFECTIVE AFTERNOON GOWN 


Gown of smooth tan cloth. The high rolling 
Collar and revers are of velvet, cut in a 
design. The vest is of white cloth. 


TWO UNASSUMING STREET GOWNS 





ath ea i. sn 


have given up the man dressmaker in favor of the woman. 
street gown is decidedly trimmed; and with its plaits, tucks, shirrings 
and braidings it is much better managed by the woman dressmaker. 


This gown is of dark green cloth, simply braided in black. 
The stylish double-breasted jacket is cut away to show a 


This pastel-biue cloth gown, simply stitched, is In good 
style. The blouse has a girdle of black velvet. The kilted 


The gown to the left is of gray cloth, tucked, and finished 
with a high collar and girdie of broadtai!l. To the right is 
a gown of navy blue cloth with a vest of black satin. 








FOR A YOUNG GIRL 


This girlish suit of blue herring-bone cheviot 
has an Eton jacket. Braided side panels 
decorate the close skirt. 





OF BEIGE BROADCLOTH 
Broadcloth gown with appliqué designs of a 
darker tone of velvet, stitched. The skirt is 
set on a yoke, which is in three sections. 


PRETTY COSTUME OF DARK CLOTH 


This unusually stylish dark cloth street gown 
is trimmed with broadtaill. it is worn with 
a vest of a contrasting color. 


The new | 
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Look for 

this SEAL 
on the end of 
the package. 





Revolution 
in 

‘Biscuit 

Baking 


No longer will the best 
efforts of the baker be 
wasted. 

No longer will the house- 
wife complain of the 
flat, soggy taste of 
biscuit and crackers. 

It was exposure to air 
that spoiled the bakers’ 
work. 

It was damp and dust 
that took away the 
delicate taste. 

All that is remedied now. 

All you need do is to 
remember the ‘‘ In-er- 
seal Patent Package.’’ 

Tell your grocer that you 
want biscuit, crackers 
and wafers in the 
‘‘In-er-seal Patent 
Package.”’ 

He has or ought to have 


Soda Biscuit 
Milk Biscuit 
Butter Crackers 
Graham Biscuit 
Oatmeal Biscuit 

_ Ginger Snaps 
Handmade Pretzelettes 
Vanilla Wafers 


—all packed in the 
‘‘In-er-seal Patent 
Package.’’ 

If he doesn’t keep them, 
go elsewhere—it’s 
worth the trouble. 


§ 
E 
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Look for 
this SEAL 
on the end of 


the package. 













HE first thing to bear in mind when 
teaching either a child or a class 
of children to sew is that each one 
must be interested and taught to 
look upon the work as a pleasure, 
not asatask. To force a child to 
do a stint in sewing, as they used 
to do, is sufficient to make her 
dislike it when older. So impor- 
tant have become the sewing 
classes in schools that the yearly 
examination lately held in 

Brooklyn for would-be teachers was quite an 
appalling affair, at which the names of sixty 
women were entered, and over three-fourths 
withdrew when they discovered that the list 
of tests included examination papers upon 
algebra, geometry, modern and ancient his- 
tory, drawing, writing, reading, extempora- 
neous speaking, grammar, textiles, and, inci- 
dentally, sewing. A teacher before a class 
should be able to draw a garment on the 
blackboard, and her writing of explanations 
must be legible, so one can readily see that 
her grammar should be correct, as a child 
imitates the language of those around her. 
A slight knowledge of textiles is necessary 
in order to keep the child’s interest alive 
regarding her work, as a pleasant tale may be 
unfolded regarding each piece of cotton, 
wool or silk she handles, if her teacher 
proves to be a ready speaker and is capable 
of plain explanations. A teacher cannot tell 
too plainly how to do a thing when explain- 
ing to a child of from five to ten years. 


or 
Begin When the Child is Eight Years Oid 


ANY of us remember our first stitches at 
our mothers’ knees. The mother should 
not delegate this interesting task to another. 
In the first place, interest a child by telling 
her of the articles she can make: dolly’s 
clothes, towels for the mother, handkerchiefs 
for the father, and, later, she may make an 
apron, skirt, etc., for herself. Give her 
work that will gradually grow under her tiny 
fingers, and not long seams that madden a 
nervous child. Ten minutes at a time will 
be long enough if the little one shows any 
restlessness or lack of interest, and half an 
hour should be the limit. I think eight years 
a good age for a child to begin, though some 
tots of five actually beg for a needle. Fit up 
a little workbox, using a clean pasteboard 
box, and put in it a little thimble, a small 
pair of bluntly pointed scissors, two spools of 
white cotton, a tiny pincushion, and an 
equally small needlebook with half a dozen 
number seven needles in it, and an emery 
cushion for rusty needles. 


or 
Use Dolls’ Clothes for the First Lesson 


Big og-gee with a plain undergarment 
for the doll, cutting it out in two pieces 
and pin the sides together. Get soft muslin 
to make it easy for baby fingers to handle, 
and explain how the muslin is made on a 
loom with cross threads called the warp, and 
long threads the weft, and give the child an 
idea of what muslin is used for. Do not tell 
too much, only sufficient to awaken her in- 
terest in the fabric she is going to work on. 

Give the child a needle to look at, let her 
handle it, and then take number forty 
cotton, telling her to thread the end coming 
off the spool first so it will not roughen the 
little fibres or hairs of the thread as she 
sews; show her how to cut the end of the 
thread diagonally so as to make it go easily 
through the eye of the needle, and how to 
roll the thread between the fingers if split at 
the end; at first use a thread not over halfa 
yard in length, although a yard is the regula- 
tion strand. Threading a needle correctly 
and making a knot in the longest end of the 
thread over the left first finger that will be 
small and compact will be sufficient for the 
first lesson, for it is important to keep from 
the beginner the idea that this is a task. 


Pat 
Be Careful Not to Tire the Child 


aror before the pupil is tired, and when she 

returns for another lesson baste the doll’s 
garment for her, then rip out the basting and 
let her try it, ripping it out until she has an 
even row of basting in place of the pins. 
Teach her now to run the seam just inside of 
the basting, which should be a quarter of an 
inch from the edges. In running a seam 
count the threads of the fabric to keep it 
_ even, as five under, five over the needle, and 
make a stitch backward every inch to 
strengthen the seam. It cannot be expected 
that the first effort will result in a straight 
seam, but it may be ripped out and sewed 
over again. Do not get impatient. From 
the first insist upon the use of the thimble. 
If the child is left-handed teach her to sew 
with the right hand. 

Fingers grow more deft as the lessons con- 
tinue, though some girls never learn to handle 
needle and thread gracefully, but they may 
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do excellent work. Fold down the raw edge 
of the above seam and baste it down for the 
pupil after pressing it flat. This will teach 
her what a fell is, and she learns how to hem 
in finishing it, though a hem is not easy, for 
one seems inclined to make straight, not 
diagonal, stitches. The needle is put in the 
single fabric at the doubled edge so as to 
point up and toward the left just above the 
doubled edge where it comes out, leaving a 
diagonal stitch. When this has been accom- 
plished the lower edge of the garment is 
turned for a regular hem by the pupil after 
the turning of the raw edge has been started 
and creased. Crease the second turning 
with a piece of a card penciled the correct 
width; it should be laid against the fabric, 
the width marked with a pin and then 
creased between the fingers, basted and 
hemmed as before. The neck is also turned 
twice, making a narrow hem. The little gar- 
ment is then finished and the pupil has been 
taught threading, basting, turning, felling, 
running and hemming. 


ex 
It is Better to Change the Work Often 


Kage next step can be hemming a handker- 
chief, which the pupil can do chiefly 
alone: turning a narrow hem twice, basting 
and hemming it after the teacher has evened 
the raw edges by pulling threads. Use finer 
cotton for this work to accustom the pupil to 
different weights of thread and materials. 

A pair of sheets may be hemmed for the 
doll-baby’s bed. These will require turning, 
basting and hemming, and a blanket may be 
made of flannel which should be treated in 
the same manner. Then change off and cut 
out quilt pieces for a doll’s quilt, for children 
soon tire of the same sort of work. Use for 
this purpose pretty pieces of percale or ging- 
ham, the teacher cutting them in diagonal 
shapes, two forming a square. The pupil 
may baste the pieces together and learn to 
backstitch when seaming these, making one 
stitch forward and the next backward. 
When the blocks are all pieced teach binding 
by cutting out a bias strip. Show the little 
one what a bias is and how it differs from a 
straight strip. In joining the strips over- 
casting is taught by basting two selvedge 
edges exactly together. They may have to be 
pinned first; then hold the work in the left 
hand and oversew the edges, going only a 
trifle below the edges and putting the needle 
in diagonally, pointed toward the left as 
though for hemming, and keeping the stitches 
close at the top, but not to crowd each other. 
Then baste the bias binding on half an inch 
above the edge of the quilt; run it on with an 
occasional backstitch and let the teacher fit 
in the corners, for this is too difficult for the 
tiny beginner. Turn down the upper raw 
edge of the binding, baste it down on the 
under side and hem in place. The stitches 
will show on the upper side, but experience 
will alter that gradually. 


ex 
Insist Upon Neatness and Accuracy 


ROM the beginning the teacher should 
demand neatness and moderate accu- 
racy, but perfection is impossible for a pupil 
to obtain for many years. Do not discourage 
the worker by expecting too much, and, above 
all, avoid too long a lesson, for a child loses 
interest when tired. 

An apron of soft cambric will teach gather- 
ing and sewing on a band. Make it of a 
width with a hem on the lower and side 
edges, the former being the wider; the upper 
edge is gathered a quarter of an inch below 
the top with a running stitch of the same size 
on both sides, and there should be two rows 
of threads to make the gathers set evenly, 
which rows may be an eighth of an inch or 
more apart, but they must match in size and 
position. When this is done stroke or gauge 
the gathers by pulling up all of the gathered 
part until tightly crushed. Wind threads 
around a pinand fasten. Hold the work in the 
left hand and stroke down each stitch with a 
needle; loosen the thread, scatter the gathers 
and fasten the threads. This is not an easy 
lesson, but one that may be made very interest- 
ing with patience, and if not possessed of this 
quality do not attempt to teach. The back 
of a skirt would be gathered differently, as 
the stitches should run unevenly, the upper 
stitch twice or three times as long as the 
short under one. Cut a band for the apron, 
pin the gathers to it, baste and backstitch 
them on; turn down the remainder of the 
belt, baste the turned-in edges and overcast 
them, all of these stitches having been learned 
before, as has the hemming of the ties of 
cambric sewed to the ends. This completes 
the garment. 

Shirring might be taught now on a piece 
of cambric, as it merely consists of several 
rows of gathers confined to a small space; but 
here the trouble comes in to make the 
stitches of the same size and one just above 
the other so that they will pull up unevenly. 


The Teacher Should Start Each Task 


S THE lessons progress pupils grow anx- 
ious to attempt any piece of work, but doll 
clothes, aprons and their own underwear are 
as much as they should attempt before twelve 
years of age, when darning and general 
mending may be taught, and, later, a shirt- 
waist made. By this time a girl has observed 
how the clothes of others look and may have 
some ideas of her own. When she arrives at 
the stage of paper patterns let her use them 
under careful supervision, as each one must 


be laid straight on the goods and every edge | 


be carefully followed after pinning it down. 
Start each task, but let the child carry it 
out, not forcing her ahead too rapidly. 
Making a ruffle of fine cambric or lawn 
introduces overcasting, gathering and a 
rolled hem; the edge of the latter is rolled 


under the left thumb and first finger until the | 


raw edge disappears and then is hemmed 
with fine cotton. 

A French hem may be taught on table nap- 
kins, pulling the threads to make the edges 
even, then turning them twice as for ordinary 
hemming, basting and turning the entire hem 
back against the right side and hemming as 
usual. When done press the wrong side 
of the hem firmly with the thimble, having 
the work against the knee. 


ox 
Children Love to Sew on Buttons 


HIPPING stitches is merely overcasting 

two edges togettfer, as lace to the edge 

of aruffle, holding the lace uppermost to have 

a slight fullness in it. This may be taught 

by using lace to trim the garments described. 

Slip or blind stitching is used where 

stitches are not to show through, as hemming 
down a facing. 

A young child will not learn all of these 
finishing touches for some time, but if sewing 
lessons commence at eight years of age the 
child should understand plain sewing by 
fourteen, devoting two hours a week to it. 

Cording and piping are usually done on 
a machine. Teach the pupil how to cut an 
even bias strip, to double it and to baste it toa 
turned edge for a piping; then how to baste a 
soft cord in the centre and to apply in the 
same manner fora cording. A child loves 
to sew on buttons and hooks and eyes. The 
hooks are firmly caught at each end, but 
not over the projection in the tongue, as it is 
called, and the eyes are sewed in each small 
loop and on one side half way up. A button 
with holes does not require a tightly drawn 
thread. The threads are crossed on the out- 
side and the heavy thread wound several 
times between the button and material, 
forming a kind of stem. Buttons having a 
metal shank have a hole made in the material 
for the shank, and a cord run through on the 
under side catches cord and shank in place. 
Braid or covered buttons are sewed on with 
short stitches passed back and forth, which 
are loose but tightly fastened in the end. 


ox 
Buttonhole-Making is Fascinating Work 


EACHING a child to make d buttonhole is 
about the last lesson. ‘‘ D’’ twist forsilk 
or woolen goods, forty thread on muslin and 
sixty on lawn, forms the. neatest buttonhole, 
which is cut with buttonhole or sharply pointed 
scissors from an eighth to a quarter of an inch 
from the edge of the garment. The hole 
should be a tight fit over the button, and run 
around with small stitches of fine thread to 
keep it in shape. Begin at an end, let the 
stitches touch, put the needle in from the 
under side; a sixteenth of an inch below the 
edge bring it out on the upper side, and put 
the needle back in the loop, which when drawn 
up gives an edge; at the rounded ends spread 
the stitches and always work from you, rub- 
hing the buttonhole flat on the wrong side with 
the thimble when done. Making buttonholes 
is most fascinating work, and children gen- 
erally have more patience than grown persous 
in learning to make them. 


or 
When Teaching is Done in Classes 


ORE than twenty is too large a class for 
one teacher; fifteen is a better number, 
with a lesson of three hours once aweek. The 
youngest girls should be not less than eight 
years old. The teacher should give many 
talks between times, as this is a long lesson, 
and twice there should be a ten minutes’ 
recreation, for the pupils cannot be tired and 
keep their interest in the work. Each pupil 
should have individual instructions, as well 
as the general ones, and as the work goes 
on the teacher should draw upon the black- 
board the garment to be made, and tell an 
interesting story, as the work progresses, of 
the material, weaving, etc. A class teacher 
must talk a great deal, and in a manner 
interesting to children, and be possessed of 
tact, patience, love of children, a knowledge 
of the work, of materials, colors, etc. 

In regular classes the girls are taught the 
first principles of dressmaking, and are given 
a limited diploma when a simple dress is 
made, the teacher or a dressmaker doing the 
fitting, as this branch belongs to regular 
dressmaking classes for grown pupils. At 
fourteen the girls are taught machine stitch- 
ing and mending, and at this age they 
usually accomplish the cotton skirt and shirt- 
waist that form the much-coveted dress. 
The pupils furnish their own materials, except 
at schools where the classes are too poor to 
do this. Many children receive in these 
classes their only knowledge of textiles, col- 
ors and becoming and appropriate dress. 


‘New Winter Suits 
and Cloaks. 


We have just received from abroad some 
exquisite designs in tailor-made suits and 
cloaks for Winter wear. They are the most 
advanced styles that have yet been produced 
and we have illustrated them in a Supplement 
to our new Winter Catalogue. We have also 
added many new Winter fabrics to our line 
of materials for both suits and cloaks. 

To the lady who wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost, we will mail /vee this attractive 
| Winter Catalogue and Supplement, together 
with a full line of samples of the materials 
from which we will make these garments to 
select from. These new styles and fabrics are 
the very latest that have been produced and 
are shown by no other firm. Ous prices this 
season are lower than ever before. 


Our catalogue illustrates : 


Exquisite Tailor-Made Costumes, 
selected from the newest Paris 


models, $8 up. 
Tailor-Made Gowns, both jacket and 
skirt lined throughout with fine 
quality carota silk, $15 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very 
moderate prices. 
Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined 
throughout, $7 up. 
New French Skirts, cut according to 
the latest models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day 
Suits and Skirts and Pedestrian 
Suits and Skirts made of 
double face materials. 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every garment to 

order, thus insuring the perfection of fit and finish. Why ~ 

an ill-fitting ready-made suit or cloak when you can have ? 

Rereect fitting one made to order at such reasonable prices 
© pay express charges every where. ’ 

Write to-day for Catalogue and somples; you will get be 
Sree by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish sam “ 
for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be able to send you 
full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
149 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
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Bound hand and foot to household drudgery, %& 
scrubbing and rubbing day in and day out, 
doing your cleaning in the hard old-fashioned 
«» Way— woman, why do you do it? 
“ away and use 


GOLD DUST 


Break 


Washing Powder 


This famous cleanser has proven the emanci- 
pation of thousands of other women— why 
not yours? Let GOLD DUST do more of 
the work, you do more of the play. For 


greatest economy buy our large package. 


Manufacturers also of Fairy Soap 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago, 


a ate? 
© « wos “ i+ 
ie HO, 


St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
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A 
Kitchen Piano 


**Everything at her fingers’ ends."’ 

Nothing to walk or long for. Sugar, flour, salt 
spices, milk, eRge aud molasses in this self-clean- 
ing cabinet. e make nine different kinds of 
kitchen cabinets, shown in our new catalogue, free. 


Hoosier Mig. Co., 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 
TA SS 
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Smokeless Oil H 


*'T will cook pretty well, This is a Stove, has 15 


too. inches of wick, and will 
heat. Beware of lam 
heaters with only 
inches of wick. 
Drop Handle 


for Carrying 
A Beautiful Stove — 
Castings finely Nickeled 
and rass Trimmed. 
Drum Cylinder of Plan- 
ished Sheet Metal, hand- 
somely perforated. 
Weight, 20 Ibs. ; 
Height, 30 inches. 


Perfect Combustion ! 
Powerful Heat! 





A Running Mate J 


Our Mascot! 
Price $5.00 


15 in. Wick. Weight, 15 
los. Height, 25 in, 





Price $7.00 


A useful tray | It's Serviceable! 
ree. is given with It's a Beauty! 
each stove. 











Other Styles and Sizes. Ask your dealer or write us. 


Central Oil and Gas Stove Company 


210 School St., Gardner, Mass., U.S.A. 





Cudahys REX 


EXTRACT OF BEEF upheld by best chefs and cooks 


SMALL QUANTITY greatly improves your roasts, 

stews, gravies, sauces and similar dishes. Makes 
best bouillon and beef tea. Meets every requirement 
of the Pure Food Law. Made by 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., OMAHA, U.S. A. 


Cudahy’s 1901 Art Calendar 
An exact reproduction of Thorwaldsen’s famous paintings : “ SPRING," “ SUMMER," “ AUTUMN,” 
“ WINTER.” Size, 18x l2inches. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 




















AUCE 


Vis 

Ge The Original 

i, and Genuine 
Worcestershire 








Butlers in the best families and all 
first-class cooks can tell you that 
soups, fish, meats, gravy, game, 
salads and many other dishes are 
given an appetizing relish if fla- 
vored with Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


ser oLoa Wrnsind 


John Duncan's Sons-Acents, NewYork. 





No Tacks Required 
No Torn Shades 
No Split Rollers 


See that you get the Improved Harts- 
horn Shade Roller with the patent 
clamps for fastening on the shade. Never 
mind what the dealer wants you to be ac- 
cept no shade ru:icr that does not bear label 
with autograph of Stewart Hartshorn on it. 





LicsiG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
Of Beef makes the difference between 
a flat, flavorless dish and a tidbit that 
would tempt the most jaded appetite 
in the world. 


The genuine always bears 
this signature in blue: 














Uniform Temperature 
ALWAYS! _ it nghes no, fiference 


nace, steam or hot water apparatus; or 
whether it is new orold. All you need is the 


Automatic Electric 
Heat Regulator 


On market 19 years. As simple and no more expen- 
ie than a good clock. Sent on 30 days’ Free Trial; 
hot satisfactory. return at our expense. Free 
let. WRITE TO-DAY. 
W. R, SWEATT, Secretary 
2%6thSt. and Ave. A, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 









Adjust 


It’s Automatic Here! 








ASK FOR BOOKLET A-100 


"Wernicke Elastic Book-Case 


OF UNITS 


-Always complete, but never 
finished, Ten or a dozen books, 
one unit — more books, more units, 
and get them as wanted. Small enough Y 
for 10, large enough for 10,000 books. N 
An ideal book-case for the home. Fitted with 
dust-proof disappearing doors and furnished in 
ZY grades and prices to suit all tastes and requirements. \ 
Carried in stock by dealers in principal cities. 


Send for list and booklet A-100. ““G-W” pays the freight. . 


| The Globe“Wernicke Co, Cincinnati. 


/ NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Also “ Elastic” Cabinets, Card Indexes, Desks. 

















Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers 


Are the most perfect acting in the world, and fifty 
years devoted to the manufacture of shade rollers have 


made them so. 
WOOD ROLLERS TIN ROLLERS 


FREE Sample 


Consisting of two bottles — enough of 


GOLD 


“Our Favorite ei 


To gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it with, to any 
one mentioning this magazine and inclosing a two-cent 
stamp for postage. 

As brilliant and smooth as gold leaf. Ready for 
use. A child can apply it. Shows no brushmarks. 
Can be washed without tarnishing. Gilds every- 

, such as chairs, frames, bric-d-brac, chandeliers, 
baskets, etc. Also made in Aluminum Silver. Sold by 
dealers generally, or we will send 25-cent full-size box, or 
large size (three times the quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
43 D Park Place, NEW YORK 


A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Ie Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 




















PURE WATER 


The Ralston New-P: y 
a -Process Water Still supplies 
fbundant clear, sparkling, delicious water. a 
¥Y pure. A guarantee of health. Occupies no 
Poe oom on the stove than a teakettle. klet 
all about it. Write to-day. Price $10.00. 


THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 4 Cedar St., New York 











Beware of cheap stills. They cannot produce pure water, 









students. Facilities for training un 
Refer by permission to Hon. H. S. 


LARD ERADEL IIIS) 


Stuart MacArthur, D. . D. 
Church, New York City; Prot. Thos. C. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





“The Origin and T 
for 6 cts. in stamps to cover 
who stammer. 


THE LEWIS PHONO-METRIC INSTITUTE, 40 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


% STAMMER 


Our new Institute provides accommodations for one hundred 
ualed elsewhere. 
ngree, Gov. of Mich.; 

Hon. Wm. C. Maybury, Mayor of Detroit; Rev. Robert 
meas Pastor Calvary Baptist 

Trueblood, 


Additional references furnished on request. Our 200-page book, 
it: t of Sta ng," the largest and most 

instructive book of its kind ever published, sent FREE to any address 
postage. Ask also for a FREE sample 

copy of ** The Phono-Meter,”’ a monthly paper exclusively for persons 


WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room ; is ready for 
use night or 
y; fur- 
nishes hot 


water 
instantly for 
bathing, shav- 
ing, sickness, 
and all : 
domestic pur- 
ee when y 
water is re- 


wired. Uses 





as or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
for it, or send 
for free 





catalogue. 


w. J. ADAM, Joliet, 1, 
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Sociely Motta —*‘ Goop CHeerr.” 
Colors — YELLOW AND WHITE. 
Flower — COREOPSIS. 

Sociely Song —** SCATTER SUNSHINE.” 


Headquarters, No. 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


T IS with no little pleasure 
that I sit down to write 
my third Sunshine letter 
for the readers of THE 
LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
But there is so much to 
tell you I scarcely know 
where to begin. In my 
last I wrote of the great 
progress in Sunshine work that Michigan had 
made. Well, I cannot conscientiously pass 
that State this time without giving you the 
last bit of news from there. Mrs. Belle M. 
Perry, the President, has appointed fifty more 
branch Presidents. Every one of the new 
appointees is directly connected with a daily 
newspaper that will chronicle news of some 
particular branch. A _ branch cannot be 
formed without at least ten members, but as 
the membership is not limited, some branches 
send in fifty or one hundred names. You 
can easily estimate how many Sunshiners have 
come into our ranks in Michigan. 


on 
Some of the New State Presidents 


| HAVE appointed State Presidents for 

Colorado, Maryland, Illinois and Oregon. 

Mrs. Mary M. North, President of the 
Maryland Division, is the Corresponding 
Secretary of the International Woman’s Press 
Association, and reports that in a month’s 
more time she hopes to have a Sunshine 
branch in every county of the State. Mrs. 
North’s husband is a minister at Snow Hill, 
Maryland, and he always preaches a 
Sunshine sermon the third Sunday in 
September. Besides furnishing Sunshine 
news for the local press of Maryland, Mrs. 
North provides special articles on Sunshine 
for the Philadelphia dailies. 

Mrs. Florence A. McClelland, of 28 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, is the State President of 
Illinois. She has entered most heartily into 
Sunshine work, finding organizing easy 
because of her thorough drill in such duties 
through being State President of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps. 

Colorado is decidedly lucky in having Mrs. 
Helen Marsh Wixson, President of the 
Denver Woman’s Press Club, as its Sunshine 
President. Mrs. Wixson is on the Denver 
‘* Republican ’’ staff, and that paper always 
gives generous space to Sunshine news. 

OX 

A Wave of Sunshine All Over the World 

Slay work of each State in giving out good 

cheer is so decidedly different from that 
of every other State that it is a pity you cannot 
know all the good news as I get it at the 
general office. Really, it seems that a wave 
of sunshine is going all over the world. I 
have heard from almost every corner since 
my last letter to you; and every day applica- 
tions for club membership, as well as from 
individuals, are pouring in. I have an idea 
that on New Year’s Day I can tell you our 
membership has been almost doubled. Just 
think what a grand reunion we will have 
next May! Every club will be entitled to 
two delegates, and considering last year’s 
attendance of one thousand, what may we 
expect at this coming annual? 

Mrs. Joseph Fairchild Knapp, State 
President of New York, is still traveling in 
Europe. She will return to us some time this 
month. Perhaps the most pleasing feature of 
her travels—I mean to us on this side of the 
water —is the generous letter that she always 
writes and sends to Sunshine headquarters. 
This year it is six and a half yards long. It 
is arranged in a roll and can be handled 
by invalids too weak even to hold a book. 


ox 
A Letter Illustrated by Photographs 


[* IS hard to estimate the great interest 

centred in such an epistle, for besides all 
the funny incidents, of which it is full, every 
place of importance is illustrated by a beau- 
tiful photograph. As she writes of the dif- 
ferent nations a tiny flag of each country 
is secured and appears in its proper place in 
her story. No expense is spared. Programs 
of important functions attended accompany 
the letter, as well as photographs of noted 
persons she meets, who thus figure in the 
narrative. 

The letter this time is addressed to ‘‘ Uncle 
Dan,’’ the dear old man in Colorado so much 
loved by the miners and cowboys of his 
branch; but it is to be passed on to different 
** shut-in’? members of the society until worn 
out by handling. 

Any one caring especially for this letter 
should send me a request for it, and the neat 
little roll will be sent on, together with 
stamps for forwarding it to the next name 
that appears on the list. 
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What are Our Dues and Fees? 


RS. J. F. KNAPP has organized several 
branches in Switzerland. Anna Maxwell 
Jones is working for the society in Germany. 
She reports eight branches. The particulars 
will be furnished by each club in its first 
monthly report. Miss Ella Richards is 
working for us in Turkey, and But, 
dear me, if I go on giving all my space to 
foreign branches how can I tell anything 
about home matters? 

Hundreds of letters have come to me from 
new members, asking what we do for dues 
and fees. 

Why, we do everything! There is nothing 
you ever hear of that is good but some one 
has done something just like it for the hap- 
piness or good cheer of somebody else. If 
it is nothing but Carlotta Perry’s ‘‘ good- 
morning,’’ why, it is said, and the sun 
shines accordingly! 





“It was only a glad ‘ good-morning’ 
As she passed along the way, 
But it spread the morning’s glory 
Over the livelong day.”’ 

The Cynthia Westover Alden Branch, of 
Orange, New Jersey —a branch that insisted 
on being named after me—heard that the 
society was out of constitutions and had no 
money with which to order more.” The 
members, headed by their President, Mrs. 
Emma McCoy, straightway raised the neces- 
sary amount to cover all printing expenses. 
The ‘‘ Don’t Worry’’ Branch, Professor 
Theodore F. Seward, President, furnished 
the plates for the Sunshine song, in order 
that it might be incorporated, and as a result 
there are now ten thousand of the constitu- 
tions and songs ready for you who may wish 
them. Send five cents in stamps and the 
pamphlet will be forwarded promptly. 


ox 
Turning Kittens into Dollars for “ Sunshine” 


THINK I had better caution you again 

about not forgetting to inclose a stamp 
when you write. You will readily see how 
necessary it is when ofttimes five and six hun- 
dred letters arrive in one day. For the last 
three months I have had, on an average, eight 
members a day attending only to the mail. 
Of course many letters require no answer, 
except through the daily papers that regu- 
larly publish Sunshine news. Others are to 
be answered by the State President. These 
are immediately forwarded to State head- 
quarters, where volunteer helpers in the 
different divisions carry on the work in the 
same manner as we do here at National 
headquarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Now, let me see what else I wanted to tell 
you. It is so easy to get switched off when 
there is so much on my mind. Oh, yes! I 
don’t think anything has amused me more 
than a letter I got from Miss Ida Smith, of 
New York City, in answer to my query how 
she managed to do so much for Sunshine. I 
felt in my heart that she had a special reve- 
nue for the purpose, and I wanted to know 
about it. 

‘Well, it is this way,’’ she wrote: ‘‘ You 
see, I have started in a little business of my 
own—that of raising fine cats; and as fast as 
the kittens turn into dollars I hand thera— 
the dollars — over to you.’’ 

It did seem funny, and all day iong I 
caught myself laughing over Miss Smith and 
her wonderful sleight-of-hand performances. 


ax 
Great Work.Done Among the Soldiers 


ISS ELEANOR B. SCOFIELD, of the 
Governor's Island Branch, is doing a 
very pretty work. She sees that all the 
soldiers there are provided with the trifling 
knickknacks that cost so little, yet are so nec- 
essary to one’s happiness and comfort — such 
as a bag in which to keep their soiled clothes ; 
perhaps another for their needles, thread, etc. 
Then pin-balls are added, or a knife and a 
pocketbook occasionally. If one seems to be 
entirely forgotten by his friends outside, and 
seldom gets a letter or anything else through 
the mails, she manages to want some informa- 
tion that she knows he can give, or she will 
ask a favor of him. Perhaps it is to help her 
distribute reading matter in the prison, or 
assist her in the Sunday exercises. She says 
that nothing seems to break down the courage 
of the men more than to have the mail dis- 
tributed day after day without ever having 
one’s name called. To feel that one is for- 
gotten is heartbreaking. 

‘‘ Tf you know of a soldier anywhere,’’ says 
Miss Scofield, ‘‘ write to him. No difference 
who he is. There is no danger of any of our 
boys being the recipient of too much cheer. 

** Why do you drink?’’ she asked one who 
had made trouble because of drunkenness. 

‘“What difference does it make?’ he 
replied. ‘‘ Nobody cares, and there is noth- 
ing much else to do just now.”’ 

‘““ You are one of my Sunshifie members,”’ 
she replied. ‘‘ You wear the badge, and to 
see you this way grieves me greatly.’’ 


He looked at her sharply, then replied: 
‘* If that’s really true then I’ll stop. I had | 
no idea you noticed it.’’ | 

Miss Scofield reported at headquarters that 
she did not for a moment think he could 
keep his word. That was three months ago. 
The Captain says that to his knowledge the 
soldier has not taken a drop of liquor since. 


or 
Comfort Given by Balsam Pillows 


ENRIETTA BEEBE (the singer) came | 
into the office before going away to the | 
mountains for the summer and asked me | 
what she should do for Sunshine while away | 
up in the hills. 
‘1 don’t know,’’ I replied; ‘‘ you must find | 
out for yourself.’’ | 

‘* But I seem to be so helpless. I am the 
only one who doesn’t know what to do.’’ | 

**You’ll have an opportunity soon if you 
keep on the watch,’’ I answered. 

Well, she had not been away more than 
two weeks when a big box was received at | 
headquarters filled with balsam pillows of all | 
sizes. Within twenty-four hours they were 
on their way, each in different directions, to 
some one who happened to be ill or ‘‘ shut 
in.’’ The letters of gratitude received in 
return were beautiful to read. 

** My pillow has cured me of insomnia,” 
wrote one. ‘‘It is the first breath of the 
woods I have had in ten years,’’ said another. 
‘‘T am heartbroken, for I have given mine 
away,’’ said a third. ‘‘ You see, I had an 
invalid friend who seemed to need my pillow 
worse than I did. I gave her mine, but I am 
about ready to cry every time I think of it. 
Surely I am not a Sunshiner, am I?”’ 

Texas has become conscious of the joys of 
Sunshine, and: Mrs. Presley K. Ewing, of 
Houston, has organized a branch. The work 
of this particular band is to brighten the lives 
of the girl clerks in the stores of Houston. 
The Sunshiners will provide entertain- 
ments, furnish programs, refreshments, etc. | 
Mrs. Ewing closes her last letter to me by | 
saying: ‘‘I have found that the sweetest 
Christianity in this life is having a desire to 
help and cheer others.’’ 

When Texas has ten branches she will be 
entitled to a State President. 


ox 
Among the Little Cripples of New York 


HE State of Oregon is one of the newly | 
organized divisions. Mrs. Edyth Tozier 
Weatherred, of Portland, an active member of 
the Oregon Press Club, and on the editorial 
staff of one of the Portland dailies, not only 
accepted the office of State President, but also 
spent two weeks in New York City in order 
to be instructed as to how best organize 
the Oregon division. Mrs. Weatherred in 
her literary work has occasion to travel a 
great deal, and will make it a point to organ- 
ize Sunshine branches wherever she goes. 
She has already called for a general reunion 
of the State members in June next. 

Now, with one more story I am going to 
close this letter. I must say a few words 
about our little cripples and their industrious 
President, Mrs. Arthur Elliot Fish. Mrs. 
Fish, with a band of loyal helpers, spent last 
summer at the seaside in a cottage at Long 
Beach, devoting herself to making happy fifty 
deformed children. All these little onés 
were taken from the tenement districts of 
New York City. Without Mrs. Fish the 
summer’s work could not have been carried 
on, so she gave upa trip to Europe rather 
than have the little sufferers disappointed. 
All of these children are Sunshine members, 
no one being allowed to wear the badge 
without having first earned the right. 


ax 
How the Office Expenses are Defrayed 


| WISH particularly to thank the new mem- 

bers who have notified me that their 
periodical Sunshine gift will be a dollara 
month, or twelve dollars a year. This idea 
of an -expense fund was started by J. 
Augustus, Rice several years ago. Mr. Rice 
is a member of the Advisory Board. He 
explains by saying that he can give money 
easier than anything else, and that he knows 
money will be welcome. Many other mem- 
bers have acted upon Mr. Rice’s suggestion, 
and it is in this way with these voluntary 
contributions that the general office expenses 
have been defrayed. 

Now, since I have but one more letter 
before Christmas, I feel I must gently urge 
you to be generous with your sunshine, or 
how will we ever be able to send out our 
Christmas greetings? If everybody passes 
on one token of good cheer then everybody 
will be the recipient of another. 

Surely, with such happiness as we have had 
in the past to think about, such happiness as 
we have to-day, and such happiness as we 
already see for us to-morrow, we Sunshiners 
should be among the most thankful of those 
who join in celebrating Thanksgiving Day 











this November. 





CORTICELLI SPOOL SILK is the 
smoothest and strongest silk 
made. For hand or machine use 
it has no equal. It has been used 
by the best dressmakers for the 
last sixty-two years and is to- 
day sold by the most enterprising 
dealers everywhere. 


CORTICELLI FILO SILK is as good 
for embroidery as is CORTICELLI 
SPOOL SILK for dressmaking. 


see If your dealer does 
not keep Corticelli Silk it 
is because he can make 
more money selling an 
inferior kind. Insist on 
Corticelli, which you 
know is the best. 
ga@s> Our booklet, entitled 
‘* Fall and Winter Cos- 
tumes — And How to Make 
Them,” will give you many 
helpful hints as to what 


will be worn and how to 
wear it. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


Sent free on postal-card 
request. Address 


NONOT UCK SILK COMPANY 
25 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 








Leadam’s Shoe Trees 


Make women’s shoes comfortable and 
longer wearing. They keep shoes in 
perfect shape and prevent wrinkling 
and toeing up. Light and easy to use. 
Shoes dampened by perspiration or 
water do not “shrivel up" in drying 
when LEADAM'S SHOE TREES are 
used. To be had of your shoe dealers 
in all sizes for women and men, oF 
sent, prepaid, for $1.25. Give size and 
style of shoe. Imitations are worthless. 


LIONEL Hi. LEADAM i 
80 Wall St., New York 


Booklets on the care of Shoes, FREE. 








There are no goods equal to 


SIMPSON’S 


Brandenburg 
Cloths 


for wash dresses. They 
are durable, elegant and 
economical. 
Ask your dry-goods 
dealer for them. 


25 CENTS will buy, 


postpaid, a pair of 
1S sO 
For Crocheted Slippers WiLEY OQOL 


for Gifts or Home Ww n 13800 
Use. rol we yr wal 
A 


gocks, SOCKS: 
Asie Antiseptic for H 
or AL pt 
HAIR House wear and Rubber 


INSOLES for rheumatism, cold, tender or perspiring 
feet. Single Pair 10c., postpaid. Ask your 
dealer or send us sizes. Take no substitutes 

The Wm.H. Wiley & Son Co.,Box A,Nartford,(t. 
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Swift’s American Girl Calendar 


Typical of our country’s progress, and the dawn of the new century. The four heads suggest the periods of discovery, of settlement, of development, and 
of completion. The coloring is rich, striking, and unusually harmonious and vivid. It isa work of art of the highest order, and a charming tribute to the American 


Girl. Sent, postpaid, to any address for—1 Cap from Swift’s Beef Extract; or, 10 Wool Soap Wrappers ; or, 10 cents in Stamps or Money. 
Address, Advertising Department, Swift and Company, Stock Yards Station, Chicago. 





In all the details of preparing, curing, and smoking Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon, we 
never lose sight of the fact that it is the final-purchaser (the corsumer) whose appetite must be 
satisfied. If you like ham or bacon, and are not satisfied with what you have been ordering, ask 
your dealer for “ Swift’s Premium.” The name is branded on the skin. U.S. Gov’t Inspected. 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha Swift and Company 
Over Two Hundred and Fifty Branch Houses in the United States 


St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 











YOU CANT MAME ANY MISTAKE OP TAKE 
WIEN TOU E 


Ane Year's /ree 


Cornish Pianos and 
American Organs 


Are sold. High-grade, first-class instruments, 
direct from the great Cornish factories (capac- 
ity 12,000 per 
annum )at first 
cost — saving 
all intermedi- 
ate expenses. 
Entirely new, 
unused—no 
shop-worn, 
patenec- up 
nstrumeuts 
but brand 
new goods 
ready for im- 
mediate use. 
You get un- 
doubtediy the 
Finest Pianos 
and Organs 
made in this 


country, o 


n 
exceptionable terms, and at the only right price 
—first cost. 


Pianos from $155 


Organs from $25 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS 


Send at once for the new Cornish American TWENTIETH 
CENTURY SOUVENIR CATALOGUE, a very handsome 
book with colored fac-simile of a celebrated painting: 
“St. Cecilia and the Angelic Choir”; also our unique 
referei.ce book, * The Heart of the People,” and our 
latest list of 2000 recent purchas- 

ers, selected from every State in 

the Union —the whole, FREE, 

on request. The information 

given s ———- indispensa- 

, f 




















PLETE HOUT IT 


It is something entirely new —a woman's idea — there- 
fore, a good one. 


Eldred’s Antiseptic Hat Pad 


FOR LADIES 


fragrant of fresh violets, is a tablet of the finest French 
~—_e which, when volatilized by the warmth from the 
nead, perfumes the hat and hair with a delicate odor 
which can be obtained in no other way. 

It is far superior to liquid perfumes and extracts, which 
turn the hair gray and injure the scalp. Eldred’s Hat 





Pad, on the contrary, prevents all trace of dandruff, and 
gives a brilliant lustre to the hair. 
It lasts for three months and is to be stitched to the 


hat, wherever desired, by means of two little silk ribbons. 
Every woman who sees it becomes enthusiastic at once. 
You should have one. 


wy oorede Antiseptic Hat Pad is sold by good milliners 7 =p P he h he 
and hatters only. Should you be unable to get it from ‘ | v Y rovide them with t 
your dealer, it will be mailed by the manufacturers on MO HERS—K Bo m 
receipt of price, 50 cents. , - eep our ys at Oo e amusement they want. 
No other hair perfume so good — none so cheap. r 4 ili Ts ive sas ial 4 P as i F a yith our 
Elegant Brochure sent FREE ; write for it. We make Billiard Tables for private homes a specialty. ‘The table as illustrated above $85, with o 


guarantee that it is equal to any of our $200 tables for playing purposes. A simaller size, $65. By means of 
ANTISEPTIC HAT PAD COMPANY the adjustable top which we supply, this table is readily converted into a handsome dining or library table. 


moon <vUTL pS 


DEPARTMENT H SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS 
‘ Catalogue showing different size tables sent FREE on application, We will 
6658 Becsdway, New York City also mail book showing 100 new * shots "’ on receipt of 20 cents. Address 
Dealers should write for our Special Proposition. 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY jasci omen: [areata fincinnath 
Department D, CHICAGO, ILL. 2 Toronto, Ont. 


le to every intending purchaser. 
CATALOGUE AND EXTRAS 
FREE. Send us your name and 
address, and package will reach 
you at once, all charges paid. 


Over One- Quarter 
Million Satisfied 
Customers. 


CABH FOR YOU! 
A prompt response to this 
advertisement will secure 
aspeelal discount from list 
prices of 810 on an Or- 
gan, and $20 on a Piano. 














With every Cornish Piano 
we send a Cornish Patent 
Musical Attachment, 
which correctly imitates 
the Harp, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin,etc. This can 
only be had with the Cor- 
nish Piano. For refer- 
ences.consult your bank, 
our bank, any bank, 


CORNISH & CO. 


Washington, New Jersey. £stablished 50 years. 
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VOS 


PIANOS 


Are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
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NO HEAD WELL DRESSED WITHOUT IT 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That’s why it 
lasts so. It wears to the 


thinness of a wafer. 


on one verte use it, all sorts of stores sell it, 2 0 Va rl et | ‘a S 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 











from an artistic standpvint than all other makes 


combined. 
WE 


Challenge Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a fine piano, 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expeuse. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. Send for 
catalogue and full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston 
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‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


Fos’ 


IANO 















Is the Most El 
‘The 400” Civice watch Made 


A gem of the watchmakers’ art. All the resources of the Dueber- Hampden 
Watch Works are behind this remarkable time marker. Accurate and beautiful, 
it is a valuable companion and keepsake. 


“Accurateto-fhe Second” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen who want the best 


They are “lever set” and cannot “set” in the ket, and every watch is so 

marked that any one can tell its quality. No dealer can deceive you when you 

urchase a Dueber-Hampden Watch. Look for the name Dueber in the case. 
k for these trade-marks engraved on the movements: 


“ The 400” . . ‘ ‘ ‘ . : for ladies 

“ John Hancock,’’ 25 jewels ° . . for gentlemen 

“ Special Railway,’’ 21 and 23 jewels, for railway men, etc. 
Send for our *‘ Guide to Watch Buyers.’’ 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, O. 






A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“ A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it."" Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 887 Broad St., Newark, N. 2. 


EN:SEN 


A DAINTY 
TOILET 
NECESSITY. 




































THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Jone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the lischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other iano possesses. 


60 


Years 











Over 


110,000 
Sold 














BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 








_ 
I will send Six Butter Doilies and 

For 20 cts. one 18-inch Centre Piece, stamp- 
ed on fine white linen, and with it, 

free of charge, Latest Catalogue of BriGGs’ TRANSFER 


PATTERNS. Joseph Walker, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 





A NEW AID SENT ON TRIAL, abso- 





lutely FREE of expense or 
@ For the risk. Address 


DEAF Ys fee set 
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HOW SHALL | PUNISH 
MY CHILD? 


By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 





UNISHMENT is a penalty for 
a fault committed, but it is 
also a means of amendment, 
and to devise ways to make 
it so is the true problem 
involved in the question. 

Most parents dislike ex- 
ceedingly to inflict corporal 
punishment and can seldom 

bring themselves to do it in cold blood. A 

hasty slap, or even a whipping, given under 

the stimulus of passion, when a child has been 
especially provoking, may relieve the feel- 
ings of the parent but cannot benefit the 
child. What other methods of punishment 
are there by which faults may be corrected 
that if left alone would grow into bad habits, 
or wrongdoing prevented in the future by 
the memory of its consequences in the past? 
Unless a child has done something he knew 
it was wrong for him to have done, he should 
not be punished the first time he does it. If 
he persists after he has been forbidden, then 
measures should be taken to make him 
remember not to do it again. A second 
transgression should never be overlooked. 
It is fatal to discipline to threaten and not to 
perform. It is better to let a child go abso- 
lutely unreproved than to threaten and then 
fail to inflict punishment. A failure of this 
sort on the part of the parent teaches a prac- 
tical lesson in lying which no child will fail to 
lay to heart and to remember to his detriment. 


ax 
Different Modes of Punishing 


E hee punishment should be proportioned to 

the offense and grow out of it asa natural 
consequence. A child who is lazy in the 
morning and persistently late for breakfast 
should be deprived, not of a proper amount 
of food, but of something he particularly likes 
and might have had if he had been in time, 
as sugar on the oatmeal, or syrup on the 
griddle cakes. If he has been promised that 
he should go for a drive, or a walk, or some 
expedition, and is not ready at the time for 
starting, he should be left behind. The 
bitter disappointment will teach him, as 
nothing else can do as effectually, the value 
of punctuality. If he is sent on an etrand 
and does not return promptly he should not 
be allowed to taste the nice things made with 
the sugar or eggs he was so long in bring- 
ing. If his errand were of some other nature 
he should be made to stay alone in his own 
room for as long a time as he has kept his 
mother, or any one else, waiting. 

Children sometimes pretend to be ill to 
escape going to school. Feigning illness to 
escape duty is called in the army malingering 
and is always punished when detected. A 
child who habitually complains of headache 
just ,before ‘school time should be put on a 
sofa in a darkened room, not permitted to 
read, nor look at pictures, and have a hot- 
water bag placed at his feet. If the ailment 
is real this is the best treatment for the early 
stages; if it is feigned the silence and soli- 
tude soon become so irksome that the culprit 
is glad to do anything to escape from them. 
Other affected pains should be treated as if 
they were real, and it should be distinctly 
understood in the family that the child who is 
too ill to goto school, and to learn his lessons, 
is too ill to be out of bed. 


or 
Some Lessons it is Well to Teach 


F A CHILD play truant the lessons he loses 
should be made up at home in his play- 
time, and the mother should take pains tosee 
that this is done, so that he may find truancy 
unprofitable. He may be put to bed as soon 
as he returns home on the assumption that he 
must be ill, because nothing but illness should 
keep him from going to schiool. 

Neatness can be taught, although it is 
much easier for some children to practice it 
than for others. A boy who would not hang 
up his cap, but always threw it on the floor 
when he came into the house;-was cured by 
having it pinned to him whenever his mother 
found it out of its proper place. 

It is a good plan to confiscate toys or other 
cherished possessions that are left where 
they ought not to be, putting them away for 
a certain number of days until their owner 
has learned to take care of them. A little 
girl who persistently threw burnt matches on 
the floor had those her mother collected 
served to her on a butter-plate at dinner to 
the great amusement of the family until she 
learned to put them in their proper recepta- 
cle. A girl of twelve was taught to keep her 
bureau drawers in good order because she 
knew if they were untidy their contents would 
be put on the library table for the inspection 
of any one who came into the room. 

Children are usually keenly sensitive to 
ridicule and particularly dislike anything 
that makes them conspicuous or ridiculous. 
This trait may be turned to advantage in 
devising punishments for them, correcting 
without hurting their feelings. 





Ways in Which the Father May Help 
BOY who mislaid his father’s tools when- 
ever he borrowed them was made to wear 
the tool in question tied to his arm or around 
his neck, according to its size, for a few 
hours, until he had a realizing sense of the 
advantage of things having a place of their 
own and being kept there when not in use. 

A wise father who was particular as to the 
personal neatness of his children devised a 
remedy for forgetfulness on their part which 
was very effectual. If a child came to the 
table with his hair unbrushed or his hands 
unwashed nothing was said, but the offender 
was left unhelped while the others went on 
eating. After a few moments of shamefaced 
silence the culprit asked to be excused and 
went to remedy the omission. 

A child who eats carelessly and scatters 
his food on the tablecloth should have a 
large square of white oilcloth spread under 
the plate with the remark that a person who 
eats like a baby must be treated like one. 
The spots on the oilcloth should be counted 
after the meal and a separate punishment 
given for each one, either compelling the 
child to sit still in a chair for five minutes, 
or paying a fine of one cent for each, or los- 
ing some candy that would have been given 
had the cloth remained unspotted. 

If the clothing is soiled by careless eating 
a bib should be put on and the same course 
followed. 

Eating too hastily should be remedied by 
making the child remain quiet! in his chair 
until the family has finished, or sending him 
from the table as soon as he has done eating 
to stand in the corner until the others leave 
the table. Some article of food that is par- 
ticularly wished for may be refused until it 
can be eaten slowly and properly. 


ox 
How to Punish a Careless Child 


OME children are naiurally so heedless 
that they do a great deal of mischief sim- 
ply from want of thought. When this involves 
damage to the property >f others they should 
be made to feel the effects in some way that 
will affect them disagreeably. The weekly 
allowance, which all children ought to have 
to teach them to manage money properly, 
should be kept tu neip pay for it. Candy 
may be forbidden and the money saved used 
for the same purpose. 

If a boy forgets a message, or to bring 
something for which he was sent, or to 
deliver a letter, he should be sent to do it as 
soon as the omission is discovered. The 
word ‘‘ Remember,’’ written in indelibie ink, 
in large letters on a broad strip of white cot- 
ton, may be bound on the left arm over the 
sleeve and kept there for a day after every 
special piece of carelessness. 

Whenever it is possible a child should be 
made te do again whatever has been left 
undone, or done badly, and to repair the 
mischief wrought, if possible. 

A quiet, serious talk at bedtime on the 
impossibility of trusting a careless person, 
and the shame and loss carelessiicss may 
cause in later life, may do good. 

When clothing is injured, either soiled or 
torn unreasonably, insisting upon the gar- 
ment’s being worn in its defaced condition is 
often as severe a punishment as can be 
inflicted. 

A certain dear, old-time mother used to 
give her children a dose of nauseous medi- 
cine when they quarreled, to sweeten their 
disposition, she said. A half-teaspoonful of 
compound tincture of gentian, put into a 
little water and administered with due solem- 
nity, might have a soothing effect upon the 
temper even in these modern days. It is 
perfectly harmless, being only a bitter tonic. 


ax 
Separate the Children Who Quarrel 


EPARATING the children is one of the 
best punishments when there is quarrel- 
ing. They should be told that if they cannot 
play pleasantly together they must stay apart, 
and the isolation should be complete. Give 
them something to do in their solitude; let 
them write neatly twenty or thirty times the 
line from the Proverbs, ‘‘ Leave off conten- 
tion before it be meddled with,’’ and bring 
it for inspection when they have recovered 
their good humor. 

Never insist on one child giving up to 
another unjustly for the sake of keeping the 
peace. A bad-tempered child should not be 
encouraged by having the other children 
made to defer to him for fear of rousing his 
temper. Find out, if possible, the cause of 
the quarrel and try to administer justice. 

Putting the aggressor to bed when he 
begins to quarrel is often efficacious in pre- 
venting him from being so ready to com- 
mence a dispute again. The mother should 
choose a quiet moment, when the child has 
calmed down and seems open ‘to reason, to 
show him how much pleasure he loses by his 
persistent quarreling. 
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Do Not Allow Children to Tyrannize 


HE watchful mother wili knuw without 
being told when one child is inclined to 
tyrannize over another. This should not be 
permitted for a moment, bui at t*e same time 
telling tales should be sternly discounte- 
nanced. A sensible mother cured her boy of 
this fault by always giving him the punish- 
ment that would naturally have fallen upc. 
the brother or sister of whom he complained. 
If he told tales he was punished as if he had 
been the original wrongdoer. 

A child should be made to feel that it is 
useless for him to complain, as nothing will 
be done on his representation. When all is 
quiet the mother should talk the matter over 
with the offender and then solemnly wash 
out the mouth with soap and water, telling 
him or her that the tongue which has said 
unkind words must be cieansed. 

If the teasing consists in -ersonal assaults, 
as pinching and puliing hair, the culprit 
should be made to suffer himself the same 
kind of pain he has inflicted, that he may 
ieel how disagreeable it is. If the teasing is 
of a more subtle nature the tease should be 
put to bed, or shut up alone in a room, to 
cut off his opportunities. He should not be 
allowed to share in some pleasure given to 
the child he has teased. ‘rhe weaker one in 
the contest should be strengthened to resist 
the teasing, and shown that if he did not pro 
voke vexation it would soon be stopped. 


on 
Very Young Children’Can be Corrected 


HILDREN too young to be reasoned with 
can often be cured of bad habits by 
direct treatment of the offending member. 
To prevent scratching make close mittens of 
cotton cloth, secure them by winding pieces 
of tape around the wrists and tying firmly. 

When the offense is slapping, the hands 
may be bound together with a soft strip of 
old cotton—emphasis being laid on the fact 
that they cannot be undone until they are 
ready to pat brother instead of slapping him. 

Kicking may be treated in the same man- 
ner, the feet being bound with a broad liga- 
ture and the little sinner put on a chair or 
couch out of harm’s way. 

Biting should be promptly discouraged. 
Two strips of surgeon’s plaster an inch wide 
and six inches long make an effectual band- 
age for the naughty mouth. Fasten the ends 


of the strips under the chin, cross them over | 


the lips and press the other ends on each side 
of the nose. 


The home playground should ve made as 
attractive as possible io the child wh 
to wander. A sand heap, a garden if possi- 
ble, and garden tools, a tub where boats can 


be sailed, should be provided, and any other | 


attractions which the motiser can devise. If 
these blandishments faii in keeping the tru- 
ant at home he must be tethered with a long 
rope to a stout stake, or an iron ring in the 


side of the house and the other end fasiened | § 


to a broad belt around the waist. It should 
be treated as a great calamity that a little boy 
has to be tethered like a cow, and he should 
ve praised and have some simple treat when 
he stays without being tied. 


ort 
Punishment for Lack of Truthfulness 


T IS a custom with some mothers to put a 
grain of red pepper on the tongue when a 
child has told a lie, that the smart may be an 
enduring memory. Make it easy for a timid 
child to tell * uth by trusting him. 
Never doubt his word unless it is absoluteiy 
certain he is telling a falsehood. Purish by 
showing the sorrow that is felt at his fall; 
refuse the good-night kiss, the bedtime 
story, until he is repentant. Talk to him 
until he feels how serious a matter it is to 
forfeit the confidence of those about him. 

A mother who found difficulty in making“ 
her boys remember to remove their hats when 
they came into the house compelled them to 
wear them all one long, long day. Guests 
came to dinner, but the obnoxious head cover- 
ing could not be removed and the reason had 


A little tu>pentine will remove | 
the traces of the plister when it is taken off. | 


‘oves | 


to be explained, to the boys’ deep mortifica- | 


tion. It was never necessary again to tell 
them to take off their hats. 

Banging the door is a favorite way of show- 
ing temper. There is no use in remonstrat- 
ing at the time; when peace is restored say: 
‘* Doors can be shut quietly, my dear; stand 
beside that one for a quarter of an hour and 
practice shutting it until you learn the way. 
You must do so whenever you bang the door.’’ 


ax 
For the Child Who Interrupts and is Fretful 


NTERRUPTING the conversation is a com- 
mon fault with ill-trained children. A 
bright picture book, a paint-box, paper and 
cutting-out scissors, beads to string, should be 
kept for the little ones so that their attention 
may be occupied when visitors are present. 
With older children when the guest is gone 
they should be required to sit .silent for as 
long a time as the visit lasted. 

Take the child who is cross before a mirror 
and with a black crayon pencil draw the 
creases on the frowning forehead and the 
deep puckers about the pouting mouth. 
Promise to remove the marks as soon as the 
smiles come again. For fretting, press a plug 
of cotton in each ear, saying it is best the 
child should not hear the whining voice in 
which he is speaking. If there is no physi- 


cal reason for the crossness, diverting the_ 


mind is often all that is necessary to stop it 
and bring the offender to a better humor, 
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Stores in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London. 
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“1835 R. WALLACE” 
Stamped on an article of silver is an absolute 
ney ong of quality. For 


and richness of design and finish. Our richly 
illustrated catalogue No. 75 E will ad you | 
in the selection of silver which will make 
your table beautiful at a small cost 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CC. 
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ATE 1S THE BEST P* a 





ears this silver 
as been renowned for its distinc‘ive beauty 


Leading dealers sell Wallace goods. 


Wallingford, Conn. 














Freshens, clears, beautifies the complexion, _ 
Restores and preserves its natural softness af 

urity. For over thirty years the Standar 
Toilet Powder. 


125 Kingston Street, 
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**An Exqutsite Toilet Necessity ’’ 


Avoid all substitutes. 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50 Cents 
per box. Druggists or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
Boston, Mass., U. S. 4 
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Saleswomcn 


Your Money Back 


IF THIS WATCH IS NOT AS 
REPRESENTED 





Guarenteed lh, We offer the very 
ler Ten ——* At best 7-jewel EI- 
Years ¢ ? gin or Waltham FE h 
movement, Te 7 > > c > 
Sent free by + e@mey ina genuine ~V ery W ere are meet- 
Gold filled case, 


guaranteed for 
en yeurs; these 
cases nave been 
known tw look 
well after fifteen 
years’ wear. 
Wecan furnish 
promptly nearly 
save _ Styles of 
ches andall 
the best move- 
ments. Our 
Jewelry de- 
partment oucrs 
the newest 
styles in Brace- 
lets, Brooches 
Charms, C aff 
Buttons, E: 
Rings, Rings, Sil- 
ver Novelties, 
etc., ar 45 per 
cent. beio re- 


ing with great success, 
and making from $25 
to $75 per week, selling 
Chas. A. Stevens & 


This Cven-Face Watch $7.25 
tail prices. Our Jewelry is guaranteed to wear well. 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


Artists’ Materials, Bicycles, Bookcases, Buffets, Cabi- Nos. 


Bros.’ fine Cloaks, Suits 
nets, Candy, China, China Closets, Cigars, Clocks, 


and Furs, from the 
Commodes, Couches 


1050. Silver Scarf Pin, ‘ 2 ; j $ 75 575. Gold and Pearl Scarf Pin, - : $3 00 b if; ] O fi fF h 
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Free Dress Goods Booklet contains 60 samples of the 
richest novelties, from 15c to $1.50 per yard. 
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We pay transportation. 4 Buy Direct from Makers and Save One-Third on page 29, September LADIES 
CARPETS= — CLOTHING Modern methods of merchandising eliminates al! middlemen, and their profits, and brings the pro- HOME JOURNAL. 
— ducer and consumer together, Our new catalogue, containing photographic illustrations of over 


Free, 16-color Lithographed Catalogue shows Carpets, 
Hugs, Draperies and Lace Curtains in their real colors. 
We pay freight. «ew errpets free and furnish wadded 
ssc Witheont charge Free Catalogue of Men’s M-de- 
to-order “Famous Maryland” Clothing, conteine 
eloth -amyles for Suite, Overcoate and Truusers. We 


four thousand articles in gold and silver, will be ready November 1. Send postal for copy. 


BAIRD-NORTH CoO. 243" Suir'ts.... 3 | CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS. 


We illustrate a few solid gold articles from catalogue. Stones are genuine and of finest quality. 
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op Wan ow Sees eraened cutaway Popular 
- satin. rice only 5, ; 
or the same styl~ garment -” Corset 
with near seai yoke, in- Waists in 
stead of Persian. Price Try them ! : \ ais 
only $9.25, or a genuine . , \ the World 
black Marten cluster scarf Made of fine é : 
with eight fine Marten 


sateen; fast 
tails and two heads,special 











black, drab or 

offeriv~. Price only $5.50. Send us your name, ads iress, white; clasp or 

>». andl neck measurc and we will send to your coe RIOR = oa GEVEGYLVIEVAEVEVEYEEYEEEEEEEY EDM VEVESEYE EGY CLGMGGLELLAMELDALDMEGSG GG GGGIGG EL button front. 
= e any one of the above three garmen*. you menttun, Sizes 18 to 30, 

Zyamine it and if satisfactory pay the exp-cs* .sePt our price waist meas- 

express charges. You take no risk, for if you do not J te & ure; 31 to 36 

nnd it exactly as described and a great bargain you can let he 25c extra : 
it come bact our amperes. Write to us for the lanyect ? 

f st artisile Fur logue evur issued. 


Ask your dealer for the G-D Cnuicaco WalIsT. 
If he hasn’t it, send a money order or stamps, 
mentioning color, shape and size desired, and we 
will send you one, prepaid. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Oid style furs repaired and remodeled. Estimates free. 
CHIC! 0 FUR ©0., Importers and Manufacturers 
Fetablisned 1908, 157 State Street, Ur’ ago, Til. 


(Patented April 25, 1893) 


Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


Cover the entire body No Buttons 
like an additional skin. 
Down 


Fitting like a glove, 
the Front 


is 
| A 
| 
; 
f 
$s. 














The Ordinary Safety Pin After a 
Little USe, Looks Like This: 


but softly and without 
pressure. 

Most convenient to 
put on, being entered 


PAARL ILE DEV BEAAER EGE APRA GBS 






MADE FOR 
at the top and drawn on 
like trousers. With no Men, Women THE 
other kind of underwear . 
can ladies obtain such = STRONGHOLD 


perfect fit for dresses 
or wear comfortably so 
small a corset. 


Made in great variety of 
fabrics and weights 


It not sold by your dealer write to the ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 
I Greene Street, New York 
MYEEEEVEBEVYSEEEVYVVAEY GES, CUIGEGIELVEVEMAAEVVAVVEDAVVRERGREG GERRY: 


Baby’s 
Christmas Gift 


The Combined Baby Jumper and Rocking 
Chair. Combines a Bed Jumper, Rocking 
Chair and High Chair. It’s health and 
happiness for baby. ‘‘ Endorsed by Physi- 
cians.” A picture book telling all about 
it Free. Address Box 6, 


Young People 


SAFETY PIN 


Sold by Best 
Dealers Everywhere 


No Tumbled heute with 





‘“HOLDFAST” 


HAIRPINS 


Lighter than bone. ‘They do not slip, split or 
break. Made in white, black, brown and auburn. 
Size 2% inches. For braid and bonnet use 34, 
3% and 44 inches. 

Sold by est dealers. Six of smallest or one 
of largest size by mail for 10¢ in stamps if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 


j OOKS and EYES are now 

made in Yellows, Blues, 
Reds, Grays, Pinks, Greens, 
Browns, Purples, White and 
Black; hence you can match 
your dress. Your dealer has 
em; write for free samples. 


Collins Colored Hook & Eye 


eeu PERE LG ELL GLG GGG LLG LIL GAGE G IGS EERERLEMILMLIMIOMS 


Has the point locked in the shield. It will neither 

bend, unfasten nor pull out. Its life, usefulness 

and safety are increased twentyfold. 

FREE SAMPLES.—Send us postal-card request, and we 
will furnish sample of a perfect safety pin. 








OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


“HEAR IT SNAP” 


The Ball and Socket ( Sew-on ) y 
Garment Fastener. 

a Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes 
The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of Imitations. 
Only the “ Hear It 
Snap ”’ kind is sure to hold. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 
If your dealer hasn’t the genuine. send us 


Muncie, Ind. his name with yours and a 2c. stamp, for 


samples of the real thing and full infor- 
Pit, HARP feepsiceneige | Individual Communion mation; or send 6 cents for trial set. 
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Tone; played vertically like Outfits Send for /ree catalogue and THE ——’ _ oe KET F ee co. 
large RO Price $5. Send 10 or more names, persons list of users. A —_— ze — . . - 4 
” ‘Co Gr d R ids, Mi h. pag to buy; we write them ; if one orders you get ma 4 SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT Cu. 78-80 Werth St.. New Yor g 
*% an api Cc free. Agents wanted. HARP CO,, 82 L St., Columbus, Box 16, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Useful Articles 


In Solid Gold and Sterling Silver 
for Christmas Gifts 


SPECIAL OFFER. On receipt of 
any article illustrated will be sent safely, pre- 
paid to any address. Send for one of more 





Articles 24, 700, 1212 and 2275 are twice the size 
of illustrations; the others are shown actual size. 

The following articles are all Solid 14k, Gold— 
A-F ; Scarf Pins—A has real opal centre; Band 
F have genuine whole pearis ; is finely enameled. 
8992 and 8999 Ribbon or Bib Pins. 9003 Collar 
Button, “ One Piece.” if damaged from any cause 
we give a new one in exchange. 

Articles described below are all Sterling Silver: 
24 Baby's Rattle and Whistle, pearl. 259 Cigar 
Cutter. 355 Bracelet with padlock, solid links. 677 
Knife, two fine steel bindes, “ Press Button,” blade 
springs open and is held firmly until released by 
button. 700 Tape Measure, 36 inch. 1212 Olive 
Spoon, 6 inches long, openwork bowl (1213 Fork, 
to match, $1.00). 2. 45 Caddy Spoon, reproduction 
q, an English spoon of time of George Ill. 3273 

ink Buttons, extra heavy, set with fine garnets. 


DANIEL LOW & CO., 22, 285%%, 81: 


We are the largest dealers in the United States in 
Solid Gold and Sterling Silver by mail. Weare thus 
enabled to sell at extremely moderate prices, although 
we confine ourselves to the better class of guvods. 

SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE “N” 
168 pages, filled with fine half-tone illustrations, photographed 
direct from the articles. It contains Fine Jewelry, Rings and 
Watches in Solid Gold, and everything in Sterling Silver, in- 
cluding Cut Glass, Ebony and Leather with Sterling Mountings. 





Real EBONY BRUSH SET 


Sterling Silver Mounted 
SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


Cloth Brush, $2.00 Hair Brush, $1.50 
Military Brush, 1.50 Hat Brush, 1.50 
Mirror, é 3.50 Salve Box, 50 


Sompiete set, seven (7) pieces, $3 1.00 


Write for new catalogue “E,” 152 pages, over 
8000 photographic illustrations — 15 pages devoted to 
watches, 14 pages to diamond jewelry, 48 pages to 
solid gold, sterling silverand fine gold-plated jewelry, 
50 pages to sterling silver novelties, and 25 pages to 
sterling silver, hollow and flat ware. Mailed Free. 


8S. KIND & SON, Jewelers and Silversmiths 
928 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 











‘These illustrations are actual size. 


Sterling Silver Christmas Gifts — Special Offer 
For $1.00 We will send these four Sterling Silver Articles, 





prepaid to an in the United States; 

also our la illustrated catalogue, giving thousands of ideas for 

Holiday Gifts, in Diamonds, Gold Jewelry and Sterling Silver. 

Above articles sold singly at the following prices : 
Brooch or Chatelaine, 35 Cents | Hat Pin, 25 Cents 
Link Buttons, Pair, 35 Cents | Nail File, 25 Cents 
JAECKLE BROS., Jewelers and Silversmiths 
190 Ocean Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Thimble, Needles, Thread 


Always pet where you want them. 
Attach the “H. & M.”” Combination 
Pineushion, Thimble and Spool 
Nolder to your table, lap-board or 
sewing - machine. bee mpeg the 
task of sewing. Invaluable to every 
woman. Handsomely nickel-plated. 
Price by mail, 25 cents. Stamps taken. 
Booklet Free. Agents Wanted. 
NUEBEL & MANGER 
286 Graham Street, Brooklyn, New York 










Patented. 


$4.00 


articles. Money refunded willingly should they fail to please. 


| cles. 
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By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Ouestions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquir. -s mst give their names and 


addresses. 


After a Girl Realizes that Childhood has 
been left behind her she is often obliged to 
face the grave problem of self-support. She 
is aware that her parents have done their 
best to fit her for life, often at the cost of 
much self-denial; she sees that they are 
growing old, and she wishes with almost 
passionate vehemence to relieve them of 
responsibility in her own case and to give 
what assistance she may in the upbringing of 
her brothers and sisters. 

A girl leaves the high school with her well- 
earned certificate, or is graduated from col- 
lege and receives the diploma which repre- 
sents four years of diligent work, and is 
straightway confronted by a set of novel cir- 
cumstances and baffled by unsuspected obsta- 
If, six months or a year before, she 
considered the thing at all she supposed that 
it would be comparatively easy to obtain a 
position; that somewhere, without much 
waiting or much discouragement, she would 
find that which every young woman in a 
similar situation wants, something regular to 
do with a fixed salary attached. She is will- 
ing to do her best, this bright, brave, eager- 
hearted girl, and she is not in the least 
prepared to meet negative sympathy, and 
smiling complaisance, and perfunctory advice, 
while door after door is either gently closed 
or peremptorily slammed the instant she 
knocks on its panels or lifts its latch. 


ox 


Her Preliminary Error was made when she 
failed to set before herself a definite aim 
during her period of preparation. The defect 
in the training of our liberally educated 
young women is that it sends them forth 
clever, intelligent and partially taught, with- 
out a very clear idea what to do with the 
tools which have been put into their hands. 
It is lamentably true that great distinction in 
classes, quickness in the recitation-room, and 
the ability to carry off honors may eventuate 
in nothing practical when the question is all- 
important to the young woman: How shall I 
earn my bread? 

Meanwhile every season sends forth its 
great army of new recruits, each anxious for 
the same thing —a stated place, with clearly 
defined duties and a fixed rate of wages. 
The latter looms large in the eyes of all girls 
who must work, and the weekly or monthly 
income is as wistfully sought by the girl who 
would teach, or paint pictures, or illustrate 
books, or write for the newspapers, as by her 
sister who finds her opportunity in a depart- 


| ment store or amid the wheels of a factory. 


ox 


This Question of Money I often wish did 
not loom so large, for I hold it as a vital 
principle that the best work is never done 
merely for money’s sake, and that the best 
workers are never mercenary. That money 
answereth all things is as undeniably true in 
the modern market as it was in the ancient 
days, so far as money procures comforts and 
luxuries and enables men and women to pay 
their honest obligations. But above and 
beyond the thought of the money earned 
must be in every good worker’s breast a deep 
respect and sincere love for the work under- 
taken, a rare and sensitive conscience which 
exacts of one’s own self honorable fulfillment 
of a contract, and a firm loyalty to the 
employer which will make his interests para- 
mount to one’s convenience or caprice. A 
young woman who works only for the money 
she may earn, weakly pitying herself that she 
has to do the work at all, will never succeed; 
a young woman who chooses what she fancies 
to be easy, and who has no reverence for the 
Master sitting unseen yet ever watchful 
behind the thin veil which separates Heaven 
from earth, will slip through her task without 
dignity; a young woman who regards her 
work as a mere stepping-stone to something 
less irksome will not pass mediocrity. 


ox 


The Future Wage-Earning Girl should have 
in her mind during the latter part of her 
school life the selection of her profession. 
I think it well for her, too, very quietly, but 
with intention, to cast about amor 2 her friends 
for suggestions, to ask the kinc offices of one 
and another, and to make known her need 
of immediate employment so soon as she 
leaves school. Many good positions are lost 
because of indecision, or false pride, or 
unwise reticence on the part of those who 
seek them. The mental attitude of the girl 
in search of employment should be neither 
indifferent nor patronizing; she should set in 
motion every legitimate means, and let those 
who may be able to assist her know some- 
thing of her situation. They can help, and 
she can seek with much greater hope of suc- 
cess if the goal in view be something 
definite. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Among the Different Kinds of Work which 
a gifted girl may choose in these days are 
such diverse varieties that it would seem as 
if no one need fail to find the work which is 
meant for her alone. Whatever she settles 
upon she may as well accept the fact, first as 
last, that slipshod performance and inade- 
quate equipment will win no favor, will not 
even secure a foothold. The ranks are 
everywhere crowded, and second-rate work 
must go to the wall. In most fields the sup- 
ply is well in excess of the demand, and only 
the capable, the efficient, the competent and 
the trustworthy may hope to find their niche. 
As a grain of satisfaction let it be added that 
those possessed of these desirable qualities, 
those who are ready for service and are re- 
sponsible in their work, Gre sure to be appre- 
ciated and will never cease to be wanted. 


on 


Domestic Science Affords an Opening for 
bright and clever girls. Household econom- 
ics are yet in their infancy. By the time 
that my friends who are fifteen and sixteen 
years old have reached the twenties there 
will be chances here for young women with 
quick brains and deft hands. 

Physical culture is more and more inviting 
the attention of those who believe that a 
sound mind is best housed in a sound body. 
A girl who means to become an instructor in 
this field must know how to breathe, how to 
swim, how to develop her own lungs and 
chest, how to row a boat, how to play basket- 
ball, how to live in harmony with hygienic 
rules, and withal she must be refined, well- 
bred, equal to emergencies, and a lady 


ox 


Nursing Appeals to Thousands of young 
girls as a_ profession, which though it 
requires thorough and strenuous discipline 
beforehand, and is severe and arduous in its 
obligations, is honorable and well paid. To 
enter on her novitiate as a trained nurse a 
girl must possess good health, amiability, 
adaptability, acommon-school education, and 
a fund of common-sense. If, plus these requi- 
sites, she has a gift of humor, she will 
be an excellent candidate for the hospital 
training school in which she seeks entrance. 
Her first step will be to send her application 
in writing, with references as to her character 
and fitness. During her period of study she 
will receive her board and lodging, and a 
monthly sum, not large, but sufficient to pay 
for her modest wardrobe and her washing. 
In some hospitals a course less extensive 
than that required of the nurse is given to 
young women, who then become trained 
attendants, and who are very useful in homes 
where there are chronic invalids, or children, 
though they are not so able to take the full 
charge of a difficult case as is the nurse, nor 
do they receive so large a stipend as she. 


or 


A Kindergarten Course may prepare a | 


young lady to take up the pleasant office of 
mother’s helper, which is a step higher than 
that of nursery governess. No one should, 
undertake this special training unless she is 
disposed to be thorough in her study, and 
unless, also, she has a genuine fondness for 
children. To the mother with her little ones 
about her, the presence in her home of a 
sympathetic, cheery and tactful young 
woman, who steps into the place of a daugh- 
ter of the house and assumes. functions 
peculiar to an elder sister, is a veritable boon, 
and such service is ordinarily well paid. 


or 


Women of Affairs, society women with a 
large correspondence on their hands, women 
engaged in large enterprises of any sort, 
often require the attendance of a personal 
secretary. This young woman may bea resi- 
dent or a visiting helper, but in either case 
she must write a good and legible hand, be 


accurate and painstaking, be irreproachable | 


in her spelling and syntax, and be ready to 
efface herself and do precisely as she is told. 
Of a private secretary tact and courtesy are 





especially demanded, and she must not be | 


too ready to take the initiative. Obedience 
and punctuality are as essential to her success 
as to that of a soldier on duty: The same 
thing may be said of a young woman who 
undertakes the delicate réle of companion to 
an elderly lady, or reader to an invalid, or 
who enters a home in any intimate and confi- 
dential relation. One who is thus admitted 
into a family cannot be too scrupulous about 
betraying any of its private affairs. 


OT! 
Whatever My Girls Do I hope they will do 
well. 


hearted, mercenary worker, who will never 
honor the work nor perform it worthily. 


The bane of the period is the half-. 





BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER AND SAVE 
MIDDLEMAN'S PROFIT. 


STERLIN 
HALF 
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SIZE 
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OTHER HANDLE 
PIECES SEE 
WITH CATALOG 
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PRICES 


Cue NO, 500-*350 
LID GOLD BROOCHES 
NO. 505 *2,.00NO.506 *200 
SOLID GOLD RINGS 
NO.514 TURQUOIS and 
PEARLS#475. NO.509 
TURQUOIS 1.00. NO.513 
OPAL #1.00.NO.518 TUR- 
QUOIS 2>¢ PEARLS '275 
NO.}10l TOOTHBRUSH 25¢ 
1101 NO.1102 INK BRASER 25 
NO. 1100 NAIL FILE 25? 
SEND FOR BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


BEDFORD JEWELRY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOSTS ASS. 


a mm, 












519 522 
All the above Cuff Links are Solid Gold 


No. 500, Ladies’ rope pattern Watch Chain, 48 inches 
long, extra heavy gold plate, Soldered Jinks, Solid Gold Slide, 
set with opal and pearls, , ° , ‘ . $8 


On receipt of any goods selected from this Advertisement, 
tf not satisfactory money gladly refunded. 











OvR NEW CENTURY CATALOGUE is now ready. Over 
1000 illustrations. 48 styles of china reproduced, both 
in shape and color. 


If interested we will mail copy on 
request. Ask for 11-G. 


50-54 West 22d St., New York City. 








WE will send you “on approval,” direet from the factory, 
express, prepaid, a pair of these fine “* Bondy” Military Hi 
Brushes — elegant for holiday. gifts. When they arrive, if satisfac 
tory, pay the express agent only $8.75 and keep them; if not, — 
them at our expense. (If cash is sent with order, you may ded 
15 cents.) These handsome brushes have solid genuine y 
backs, finest stiff white Siberian bristles, securely held by fw 
patent fastener, and are richly ornamented with solid ster ~ 
silver mountings. At retail they would cost $6.00 to $7.50. 
engrave initials (three or less) free; monogram, 50 cents — 
Write for catalogue of dainty toilet requisites for birthday, ann 


| versary, and holiday gifts. 


| 


BONDY MFG. CO., 60 lonia Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
__~a 


the sale of the 
$450.00 th eng moa Bey Similar stock 
progeny of one 
of all ages for sale. igian hares breed 5 times 
each year; thrive anywhere ; require little atten- 
tion or capital. Send 4 cts. (stamps) for 

on feeding and breeding. s3p. N. KE 


BELGIAN RABBITRY, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Burglar 


Show him a Revolver. ‘Don’t 
wait until the horse is stolen 
before you lock the barn.’’ Old 
saying, but true. Ladies can 


handle the’ new Iver Johnson 
Safety Hammerless Automatic 


Revolver with absolute safety. 
Accidental discharge is impossi- 
ble. Children cannot discharge 
them. 


Price $5.50 


Catalogue mailed FREE 


For Sale Everywhere 


Or sent prepaid to any address in the 
United States on receipt of price. Pro- 
tect yourself now —get an Iver Johnson 
Safety Revolver before it is too late, 


IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
Fitchburg, Mass.,U.S.A. Established in 18713 


Manufacturers of the Famous Iver Johnson 
Bicycles and Guns 





{ WE FURNISH A DINING-ROOM COMPLETE 














0 oz: this 
0 caine Closet 
ng 14 from 
foctory, freight 


prepaid; sent “On 
Approval,” + be returned at 
our expense if not positively 
the best value at so low a 
price. This China Closet we 
can recommend as having all 
the points of merit that could 
be found in a much more ex- 
pensive article. It is made of 
the very finest selected quar- 
tered sawed oak, hand carved, 
and has the finest piano polish 
finish. It has circle glass 
ends, glass front, casters and 
brass mountings. Height 70 
in., width 41 in. With a 12 by 36 in, French-plate 
mirror in back, $3.00 extra. We Prepay Freight 
to all points east of the Mississippi and north of 
South Carolina; points beyond on an equal basis. 


THE CHARLES F. POWERS CO. 
89 Lewis Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Dining-Room Furniture. 


We make Dining Tables, Dining Chairs, Buffets, Sideboards, 
China Buffets, China Closets, Hanging Wall Cabinets, Plate 
Racks, Five o’Clock Tea Tables. 

Send for our Complete Catalogue Az. 








AT FACTORY PRICES 




















HAMILTON’S 
Wardrobe Trunk 


A Revolution in Trunk Archi- 
tecture. Stands on end. 
Takes up no more 
room than a chair. 
You hang things in 
it as in a closet— 
20 costumes ata 

time, besides 
boxes for bon- 
nets, etc. Packs 
automatically, 
simply, instant- 
ly, with absolute 
security from 
wrinkles or dis- 
order. 


Ideal for 

Bridal Outfit 

_ Equally useful 
at home as chif- 
fonier and ward- 
robe. Special 
style for gentle- 
men, 


Send for Free illustrated Booklet 


HAMILTON’S, 234 St. and 6th Ave.,New York 
“‘WHERE TRUNKS ARE MADE” 















Our Blue Book Gives 


Every variety of the most 
Exquisite, Diminutive 


LADIES’ WATCHES 


And at all prices. Sent FREE. 
NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


87 and 39 Maiden Lane, 149 State Street, 
NEw YorK CITy. CHICAGO. 
Spreckels Building, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 
Published on the T'wenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar a Year; Single Copies Ten Cents. 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Per Issue, 6 Pence; per Year, 6 Shiilings, post-free 
In order that our readers may avoid missing any number of the magazine through 
delay in renewing subscriptions, notices of renewals should reach us not later than the 
tenth of the month next following the expiration date. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
LONDON: 
21 Bedford St., Covent Garden, W. C. 


[Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received) 


The entire contents of this magazine protected by copyright in Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 


New YorK: 
1 Madison Ave., cor. 23d St. 


CHICAGO: 
508 Home Insurance Building 

















THE HANGING OF THE CRANE 


The new copy here offered is nearly as large as two of the 
JOURNAL'S pages. 











The Fifth Longfellow Picture 
The Flanging of the Crane 


By W. L. TAYLOR 


Is Now Ready and Will be Mailed for One Dollar 


This beautiful picture is one of the best in Mr. Taylor’s superb series: 
with many it takes first place. It is a beautifully poetic conception, full of 
feeling, of the lines 


‘The lights are out, and gone are all the guests 
That thronging came with merriment and jests 
To celebrate the Hanging of the Crane 
In the new house — into the night are gone; 
But still the fire upon the hearth burnson....” 


No more superb picture has been painted for a long time. The advance 
orders on our books for this picture would alone exhaust an ordinary edition. 
Hence the JournAL has been compelled tc print 


A Larger Edition of This Picture than of the Others 


The demand will, however, easily absorb the entire number printed. and 

" it is therefore asked, in order to avoid disappointment that ai. orders shou,a 
be sent at once. When you see the picture you will easily understand wny 
we say that such a picture has never before been offered at the price of 
One Dollar. Usually a picture so rarely beautiful commands from Five 
to Six Dollars. 


There Have Now Been Printed Five Pictures in the Series of Seven 


For Five Dollars We Will Send the Entire Five 


They are: ‘‘ Evangeline,”’ ‘‘Minnehaha and Hiawatha,’’ “ The Building of 
the Ship,’’ ‘‘The Children’s Hour’’ and ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane.” 
Only a few copies of the first four pictures remain unsold. 

These pictures are printed on heavy paper, sixteen inches by twenty-one 
in size. They are unmounted, ready for framing. The price of One Dollar 
($1.00) includes the necessary postage. To prevent any possible injury all 
pictures will be carefully packed in tubes. These new pictures are nearly 
as large again as a JOURNAL page. 


To Avoid Disappointment Send in Your Orders at Once 


Apvpvress THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


























‘Silver Plate 
that Wears.” 


These 
Handsome 
Pieces in 


“1847 


ROGERS 
BROs.” 


Spoons 
Forks, etc. 


Are only a few of the 
many made in the 
old reliable brand, for 
over half century the 
standard of quality. 


They have all the good 
qualities in design 
workmanship and 
finish of solid silver, 
at one-fourth to one- 
eighth the cost. 


Much of the sterling 
silver nowadays is 
made entirel too 
thin and light for 
practical use, and is 
— inferior in every 

to good plate — 
‘Silver late 
that Wears.”’ 


Ask your dealer for 
1847” goods. Avoid 
substitutes. Our 

full trade-mark is 

*184 Rogers 

Bros;’’ look for it. 

Sold by leading deal- 

ers everywhere. Be- 

fore buying write for 
sur little book, No. 

61 KR. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Suceessor to 
MEKIDEN BRITANNIA 
COMPANY, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 

New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 


Trade- Mark on 
Tea MADE AND 
Sets, GUARANTEED 
‘Tureens, BY 


Waiters, 
etc, 


This Chair is Covered with 


PANTASOTE 


A Wonderful 
Material ! 


Waterproof, Grease- 
roof, Stainproof and 
ermproof. Looks 
exactly like Leather, 
costs half as much 
and wears as well. 





Awarded Highest Medal at Philadelphia Exposition 


Tested for six years by leading railway and steam- 
ship companies, furniture makers, carriage and yacht 
builders, with most gratifying results. 

Pantasote does not rot, crack or peel, is not affected 
by heat, cold or dampness, and is not inflammable. 
Made in standard f od. in plain leather grains or em- 
bossed designs. Pantasote is entirely odorless, which 
distinguis es it from all other leather substitutes. 

A piece 18x18 inches sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
Sample free, 6 «15 inches, for 2-cent stamp and your 
upholslerer’s name. 

Caution! There are worthless and dangerous imitations. 
Genuine goods have “* Pantasote stamped on edge. 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway (Dept. B), N. Y. City 


Queen Kitchen Cabinet 


AND UP. ‘The labor-saving de- 
$ 7.5 vice that’s worth three closets. 


Saves steps, time and money. 

A convenient place 
for all baking uten- 
sils, cereal products, 
spices, table linens, 
etc. 

The Queen Cabinet 
is an ornament to 
any house. Made of 
hardwood, antique 
finish, Fitted with 

casters and easy to 
move about. 

Six Styles: $4.90 
to $11.40, ‘The ideal 
w edding or birthday 
gift. Used and rec- 
lied by many 
famous American 
cooks. 

Money pegendes if 
not satisfi 

Dexriptce cata- 
logue B” of other 
useful ‘becvohotd 
articles FREE. 

Write to-day. 


QUEEN CABINET CO., Security Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








THE 





ERE a party of girls wish to have 
an evening all to themselves the 
** Spinster Tea’’ will furnish them 
with much merriment. 

As this sort of a tea should be 
quite informal the invitations may be written 





| McClure’s 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 






All three one full year, 


$2.25 


Pearson’s and 
Cosmopolitan, 


on plain white note-paper, as follows: Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan and Pearson’s, . $2.25 
Being a spinster in good ponding | in this com- ah me ae . Se P . . yo 
a ee seectuiiiiietdiien i munity you are cordially invited to a “ Spinster Tea "’ c a vn ‘ean a 5 1 Pe 2 25 ) \ 
; > —— sd -" b - ong an rly. on Tuesday evening, November twentieth, at seven Leslie’s Monthly, Cosmopolitan an earson’s, 2.26 . oo. 16-page monthly, illustrating the latest de ; 
ore | used that wonder- lock, Mad Yy sted | Munsey’ s, Cosmopolitan and McClure’s, 2.65 . = - +2 - ; 
o’ clo at 415 Madison Street. ou are requested to | f Art Needl k, P. and B t 
ful hair-restorer my hair | McCl C lits 1 Lesli Montl 1 2.65 ¢ signs for Art Needlework, Point an attenburg 4 
20 al 4 stiff, but | dress in character, and to bring with you an old- | McClure’s, Cosmopolitan and Leslie’s Monthly, 2. er as te denial Scoaiheal a ) 
pe a 2 ic’ | fashioned picture of a man supposed to have been | Munsey’s, McClure’s and Leslie’s Monthly 2.85 ae Oe DS See eer ase 5 
after us it, it was | +? 4 ,* . alia P <c :. ; 
; | refused by you. Be prepared to tell the story of his | Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan and Delineator, . . 2.65 — cee: a = re —— Special 
This little witticism from Harper's Bazar | woutes and to —_ what he vy to make — | Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s and Success, . - 2.00 BOW SSSSUSSS Hh POEPSSRIOS Oe . 
| pleasing to you. 1¢ narrator of the most improba- ‘os Zev’ ears ’s - 2. ‘ . 
points our moral perfectly. The gentleman | Elster willbe given a hear” aud t= 2p ee somaple sates fs 
has just about as much cause for rejoicing on | November tenth, Nineteen Hundred. Scribner’s and The New Lippincott, .  . . 4.65 The Priscilla N dlework 
the hair question as the many persons have who When the evening of the tea comes, and | Cosmopolitan and Youth’s Companion (including ee 


all extra numbers and Calendar for 1901), . 2.25 


Review of Reviews, 2? 5 C 


boast of hair mattresses, when we know, and | the guests have all been introduced one to | 
you should know and now DO know, that the | @nother, they may be ushered into the | 
unsanitary, lumpy, buggy hair mattress has dining-room and the supper be served. The 


Book for 1901, with full directions for Lace 
Making, and illustrations of over 200 new de- 
signs, will be sent free with each sample copy 
of The Priscilla. 


surrendered to the unequalled merits of 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $ 
Felt Mattress, | 5 


Express Charges Prepaid to Your Door. 


We want to be fair. We want to give you every 
chance ; we will run every risk (see guarantee below). 
We don’t ask you to buy — we simply ask for your name 
and address that we may have the pleasure of mailing 
you, FREE, Our Handsome Book of 72 pages, “ The 
Test of ‘Vime,” whether you need a mattress or not. A 
small request surely. Send your name on a postalto-day. 





SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS, 














dining-table should be arranged in as old- 
fashioned a style as possible. At the four 
corners place candlesticks with wax candles, 
and for a centrepiece have a-large bouquet 
of artificial bachelor’s buttons. Use old- 
fashioned china and silver if you happen to 
haveany. At each place put a few bachelor’s 
buttons, to which attach a menu card by a 
narrow white taffeta ribbon. 


oer 


HE refreshments should be numbered 

upon the menu cards, and each guest be 

allowed to choose one number each time 

around. The key to the menu given should 
be held by the hostess and the waitresses. 

The following menu was recently used at a 

‘* Spinster Tea’’ and created much merriment: 


1— Always in pairs 8— High-backed comb 
2— Would they were here 9— Cause of woe 


(3 months’ trial subscription) 


All periodicals are mailed direct from the publishers to sub- 
scribers, and may be sent to one or to separate addresses. 


Send for Full Club-Rate Catalogue 


Reference: Phcoenix National Bank, Lexington, Ky., and all 
publishers. Address all orders to 


J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 








Lexington, Kentucky 
A (NEW) 608- 


ARTISTIC HOME PAGE BOOK 


of low - cost houses, 
Sent postpaid. 95¢ 
The “ Cottage - Builder” 
4 Issued Monthly. 
per year with any two 
1 25-cent books 
Each number contains 12 
new Cottage plans. Sample 
copy, 10c. 
| WHEN WRITING 
Send a rough sketch of the 
ee | Kind of building wanted. 















‘THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
110 J Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 

















And if it is not even all you have Aopfed for, if you 3— Front curls 10— Courtship waLten P. NES, KESID' , wicurra, kas. Any FIVE 25c. books, $1.00. P, ~ 
don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, 4— Objects of envy 11— A lover 32 Brick City Houses, . 25¢ | 32 Houses, $1000 to $1200, 25c new | 
durabilit end comfort of any Gee hele aetioess 5 — Warranted to pop 12— A small deceit 32 i a en 3,4 -_ 25c | 32 Houses, $1200 to $1500, 25c ble ala Tly , = 
turn mail" no questions asked.” There will cs 0 4 13 — Our tears 32 Double Ho , 32 Houses, $1500 to $2000, 25¢ The Improv “ Shingle Stain and Pre- which 
be no unpleasantness about it at all. 7— Sadly misse 14 — Left over 32 Artistic on . 25 | 32 Houses, $1800 to $2500, 25c servative All desirable colors 

Below is given the key to the menu: 32 Houses, $900 to $1000 25¢ | 32 Houses, $2000 to $3000, 25¢ | | © ull lninemation cad -Galeeed os Si 
‘ : HERBERT C. CHIVERS, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. ull information and finished samples of fifty 
2 feet 6G inches wide, 25 ibs. . §$ 8.35 1— Cup and saucer 8— Honey in comb ai “e ’ 
3 feet wide  . s+ Meet On | stele bess o— Seles’ Sengue wood mailed free for the asking. men 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 tbs. 11.70} oc® Curled mol hi ee ' ali 
4 fect wide, 40ibs." |: 13-381 Lone | | — Preserved pears (paits) 11—A spo BERRY BROTHERS, Limited seo 
‘feet Sinches wide, 48 tbs: : 18:00) Hone | 4— Preserved pears pairs) 11— A spoon For Household Uses » Limi Ou 
If made in two parts 50 cents extra. 6— Tea 13—Salt a Varnish Manufacturers, DETROIT, MICH, all ' 

Take Care! Don’t be Deceived! There is not a store | 7— Kisses 14 — Heart (baked) - NEW YoRK, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St, 


in the country that carries our 
mattress; almost every store 
now has an imitation so- 


stock to sell on our adver- 
tising. Our name and guar- 
antee on every genuine mat- 
enna tress. Sold direct to consumer 
MARK only—express prepaid. Send 
for free book**The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, ‘Church Cushions.” 











lt it isn’t an » Eastman, it isn’t a Keak. 


~ KODAK > 


quality and Kodak film quality 
have made the Kodak way 
the sure way in picture taking. 
A simple mechanism perfectly 
made—freedom from detail 
in operation—these qualities 


his entire attention to taking 
the picture. 





Kodak cartridges are now made for two, six or 
twelve exposures. Kodak films have all the good 
qualities of the best brands of glass plates — and 
they don’t break. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mait. Rochester, N.Y. 








To WHITELY EXERCISE 
is to RIGHTLY EXERCISE. 





if not satixfactor 
“ PHYSICAL EDUCATION,” by Dr. 
of Yale, will be sent for 10 
centa. An interesting book, new edi- 
oe illustrated. 
new “TIGER BOOKLET” full of 
original in Mustrations and sparkling facts 





called “felt,” whichis keptin | “ > 7 
| left, each spinster in turn may exhibit the 











After all have partaken of refreshments 
the guests should adjourn to the parlor where 
a circle may be formed, and, beginning at the 


picture of her wooer, and relate her story. 
Two judges may be chosen by lot to decide 
which is the prize story, and a large frosted 
gingerbread heart may constitute the prize. 
— MARY ESTEs, 
85% 


An Evening Without Eyes 


N EVENING Without Eyes”’ is 

a novelty which puzzled hostesses 

on the lookout for new ideas will 

receive with joy and thanksgiving. 

The first hint of the extreme origi- 
nality of the affair is given in the invitations. 
On each sheet of paper used a wee pair of 
green goggles is painted in water-color, re- 
placing the monogram. The invitation in- 
vites to ‘‘An Evening Without Eyes,’’ and 
suggests gently that the guests must come 
prepared ‘‘ Not to see, but to feel.’ 

The program for the mysterious company 
consists of a number of contests in which eye- 
sight plays second fiddle to the sense of touch. 

First of all the hostess produces a book 
printed in the raised lettering used for the 
blind and suggests that each guest read ten 
lines from it. This is no easy matter.. To 


| the contestant reading the ten lines correctly 


enable the Kodaker to give 


in the shortest time a prize is awarded. 


or 


OR the second trial of skill the guests may 


gather around acirculartable. Beneath 
the table place a covered box or basket con- 


taining the most variously assorted small | 
articles that it is possible to secure upon the | 
spur of the moment, the more unexpected the | 


better. No player must see the articles placed 
in the basket. When all is in readiness the 
objects are dipped from the basket and passed 
rapidly from hand to hand below the table, 
ending in the hands of the hostess and by 
her placed in an empty bag provided for the 
purpose. 

Distribute pencils and ask the guests to 
write down as many of the objects passed 
under the table as they can remember. A 
prize should be provided for the person who 


prevent too much thinking. 
to name a word disqualify a player for the 
prizes which are to be awarded to the two or 
three persons remaining longest in the circle. 

The prizes for this eyeless contest may be 








Powdered Borax 
produced by the Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
is 100 per cent. pure. 


AVOID ADULTERATIONS. 


The only safe guarantee of purity is to see 
that the name 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


appears on every package. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS 


Our book—‘‘300 Ways to Use Borax ’’— 
is invaluable and free to all on request. 
Address our Chicago office. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York 

















COCOA C/CHOCOLATE 








Three failures | 








GROCERS EVERYWHERE: 


The “Sohmer” heads the list of the 
Highest Grade Pianos 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 











120 for $1.00 
Size 5% x8. 1700 Subjects 


Authors and homes, famous paintings, architecture, 


etc. 225 on Life of Christ. 175 Madonnas. Send 4c. 
in stamps for four sample pictures «nd 24-page cata- 





Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. Sv. Louts, 112 S. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 
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Kokomo Ccnamnsntal Rance 


Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fence. 


Special price for CEMETERIES and CHURCHES. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 


Catalogue free. 49g North 8t., Kokomo, Ind., U. 8. A. 








A Perfect Form 


Send for “* The Standard 
Chart of Physical Culture” 


You hang it on the wall of 
your bed-chamber. It shows by 
carefully prepared illustrations 
and instructions the scientific 
methods by which you can 
easily Seutiin each and every 
part of your a to the ideal of 
perfection. Sent on receipt of 
10 cents (stamps or coin). State 
sex and occupation. Address 


Fifth Avenue School of Physical Cuiture 








Dept. A, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 








YOUR FACE ON A BUTTON 
For 10 Cents 


Send Photo, and receive, postpaid, pin- 
back Celluloid Medallion with your 
Photo on same. Photos returned FREE 
in from 7 to 10 days. Send five orders 
with 50c.,and we will set one in hand- 
some easel-back, metal frame. Ali Or- 
ders Filled Promptly. Agents wanted, 


G. A. SHULER CO. 
363% B Washington St., Boston 














“SO-NO-MO R’ 
Dress-Shield Retainers 


Make one pair of dress-shields serv- 
iceable in several waists as required. 
So small as to cause no inconve 
nience (to the wearer). Attach or re 
move shields instantly. Simpleand 
Indestructible. Stronger 
than thread. Set 
of four mailed for 
25 eta. Agents 
wanted. Every wo- 
man needs them. 
Free circular. 


























Highest Price FOR EGGS 


Comes in the winter when eggs are scarce. Green 


Cat Bove Mann’s New Bone Cutter 


makes hens lay at any time. It doubles the egg product. 
tal Grit, Clover Cutter and Swingins 


gar 





‘ss A. F. BEESE, Davenport, Iowa . 
The Whitely hands in the fullest list of the objects. Sohmer Building, | 0x salesroom in tin 
e Another spirited competition may take | i 28 Greater New York. D 1 P P Ti for 
Exerciser place by arranging the guests to form a wide 5th Ave., cor. 224 St. uniop Poy 1res we 
Used a few moments daily before break- | circle and asking them to name in rapid suc- B ? For Bicycles 
It brings perfect physical development to | occur. During the first few rounds of the i For Automobiles 
c v - | e . 4 
able to the athlete and the invalid. | game this will be an easy matter, but after- Famous Send for Booklet. : 
THE WHITELY is made in four grades — ward the difficulty of finding words without _ The American Dunlop Tire Co. ine 
or sont on reesiph pa sreulions | the letter “i” grows. ? Pictures soos vou'n nase. Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Hl. on 
por pe Money refunded. | The naming must be rapid in order to | 1c Each —— A 








WHITELY EXERCISER ©0., a pair of opera-glasses, a pretty mirror, or a 
80 Bradley Bldg., Chicago, 


logue, illustrated with thirty pictures. — =e ipeaine Crys 
| magnifying glass. — Mary Dawson. 


‘eed Tray mean hen comfort and hen profit. Catalog'¢ free. * 
G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. F. W. MANN CO., Box 45, Milford, Mass 
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No. 412-Klegant 48-in. Automobile Coat. Mace 
of imported plaid back Montanac in Oxford gray, has the 
new fall cut; English swagyer box front and back; velvet 
collar; body and sleeves lined with extra quality silk 


which Londen ‘anil iouae all toe Ulan $24.00 
Style dictators of a continent for almost 
fifty years the name of Mandel on a gar- 
ment stamps it with a correctness, origi- 
nality and style that cannot be questioned. 
Our new fashion book No. 20, containing 
all the foreign high art creations in outer 
garments, sent free for the asking. 


ManRe bt. 


CHICAGO 





*PlESE goods go through 

a separate confined proc- 
ess for shrinkage and are 
fully shrunk. ‘The practical 
value has created a large de- 
mand and imitations are on 
the market called “shrunk” 
which are not “shrunk” — 
test them. ‘(UXEDOS are 
29 inches wide, made in fast 
black and colors, and are ab- 
solutely clean in the measur- 
ing off or in the making up 
and will net soil by contact. 
Goods will return to original 
form and elasticity after 
being wet. Look for name 
on selvage. Vor sale by lead- 
ing Dry-Goods Dealers. 





Cromwell Brothers 
NEW YORK 

AGENTS: 

J. V. Farwell Co., Chicago; Hargadine, McKittrick Co., 

St. Louis: A. J. Pierce & Co., Boston; Ilusted, Hess & 


Co., San Francisco; Merchants’ Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Toronto, Canada. 


“LININE” 


The New Dress Facing 


(30 inches wide.) 

Warranted “shrunk” by an en- 
far. new process; it is adapted 
Or use in the most expensive as 
Well as cheaper gowns. 


“LININE” 


Absolutely Moisture-Proof ensures 
Stiffness, Elasticity, 
Resiliency 
In all colors. ‘The genu- 
is stamped “ Linine” 
On every yard. 
ALL DEALERS, or write 
4. ¥. BOYER & CO. 
909 Broadway, New Yor 
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BULBS FREE 


to “Success With 
zine. 





with each yearly 
subscription at 50c. 
Flowers,” the great loral Maga- 
The collection includes the choicest winter- 

ng varieties — Crocus, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Freesias, etc. 
Btandest offer ever made. 





SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS, West Grove, Pa. 
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By EMMA M. HOOPER 


Inquirers give and addresses 
All correspondents ‘ose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


must their names 


who tHe 


Alpaca and Silk Petticoats are made without any 
fullness at the back. Use as many darts in the top of 
a dress skirt as the figure requires. 


Limp Sleeve Tops are caused by the ceutre of the 
sleeve being too long, aud too highly curved. Cut 
them down, or rather, gather them lower. 


Tucked Sleeves require that the allowance for the 
tucks should be made at the top. When the back 
seam of a sleeve draws it is either too short or the 
seam is set too high in the armsize. 
mon defect, 


This is a com- 


Black Satin will shine with wear, but you can dim 
it for a time by dipping the breadths into a bowl of 
naphtha, which is explosive when exposed to heat or 
light. Hang in the air to dry and then make up 
without allowing an iron to touch the surface. 


Tea Jackets are simply elaborate dressing-sacques, 
and, like the tea-gown, are worn only when receiving 
one’s intimate friends. They are made of taffeta, 
foulard, plain China silk, veiling, albatross, wash silk, 
challie, cashmere, etc., and are trimmed with an 
abundance of lace and ribbon. Some very dainty 
ones are made of accordioy-plaited chiffon over silk 
of the same or a contrasting color. 


Sagging Skirts. Some loosely woven materials will 
sag from the lining. Such goods should be cut bya 
pattern of many gores, never in circular form, and 
should be carefully basted and smoothed over the 
lining. Always cut out the lining first; fit it, then 
lay it over the outside and run a basting thread down 
the centre of each gore; baste from the top of the 
seams down, and when possible hold the bias side 
of the seams toward you. 


Remodeled Gowns. A dressy silk gown is easily 
remodeled by cutting it low in the neck and using 
guipure lace over white silk for a deep yoke back 
and front. The sleeves should be made by the close 
coat pattern. A black satin gown may be remodeled 
with jetted net, with belt and collar of rose-pink 
velvet. Princesse gowns in silk or novelty wool 
dress goods will be much worn for house costumes 
by women with good figures. 


Prominent Shoulders. When the  shoulder- 
blades are thin, rounded and prominent, there should 
bea layer of wadding placed just below them between 
the lining and outside material of the gown. Thin 
collar-bones are treated in the same way. If the 
wadding is thought too warm, use linen canvas. 
The latter material will not lose its stiffness if wet 
with boiling water, partly dried, and 
thoroughly dry before using it. 


ironed 


Surplice Shirt-Waists are pretty in plain taffeta with 
loose fronts slightly lapped at the belt and the centre 
back tucked. Coat sleeves may be tucked across the 
top with small turn-over cuffs similarly finished, and 
a collar and V of white silk corded ortucked. Use 
a slight stiffening in the facing of the drop skirt, not 
over four inches deep. Untrimmed skirts flare at 
each seam; in fact, this is the preferred effect, but a 
trimming somewhat conceals it. 


Useful Skirts are of cheviot-finished serge, which, 
at a dollar a yard and fifty inches in width, gives 
excellent wear aud may be had in heavy and medium 
weight. It makes serviceable jacket suits as well. 
When such a skirt is, to be worn at all seasons it is 
welltohaveitsponged. A well-hanging walking skirt 
is made to hang an inch above the floor, a rainy-day 
skirt is six inches above, and a fashionable visiting 
skirt is fully two inches on the floor, 


Handbags. These can hardly take the place of a 
pocket. Many ladies prefer to have the latter placed 


at the centre back seam rather than to be deprived 
of it entirely. Silk bags are carried in New York, 
and the women of the East carry the famed Boston 
bag. A tiny leather grip could be used, or one of the 
gate-top silk bags, but if one is very absent-minded 
regarding her purse the safest plan would be to have 
a pocket in the dress skirt concealed in the side or 
back seam and made quite deep. 


A Round Waist-Line Effect may be secured by wear- 
ing a girdle made of soft satin or any other pliable 
material. Cut the material on the bias, about twelve 
inches deep; blindstitch the hems and fit it in easy 
folds about the corsage, pulling them snug and fasten- 
ing one end; the other end should hook over to the 
left side under a large bow of the material from 
which the girdle is made. A black girdle made in 
this way may be worn with a gown of any color, and 
is certainly one of the most useful accessories for a 
remodeled gown. 


Silk Bodices will remain in vogue and are more 
dressy than ever as flannel is taking the place of the 
plain silk design. The flannel’bodices are made with 
a few tucks or gathers and full-length plaits. The fit, 
make and general style carry off the striped, plain 
and figured materials and are very popular. In silk 
thesurplice effect is favored, also turnover cuffs, fancy 
collars and yokes of divers form, as well as fancy 
revers and straight vest or trimming designs. A 
bodice made entirely of one material is no longer 
considered novel. 


Remodeling a Jacket may be done by a dress- 
maker if she is careful to stitch so as to correspond 
with the remainder of the garment, and do the press- 
ing as @ tailor would with a heavy iron and plenty 
of energy. A jacket coming five inches below the 
waist-line, easy fitting and with medium-sized sleeves, 
should have the side seams taken in a little, the 
length cut off two and a half inches, the siceves made 
smaller and fitted in the armsize with four darts. 
The standing cloth Medici collar should be taken off 
and a turnover one of black velvet be substituted. 


Fancy Ties have really become a necessity, as they 
so completely change an otherwise plain waist, but 
the costly lace and embroidered ties are not suitable 
for wear with plain cotton shirt-waists. One of the 
prettiest new ties is two yards long, has a knotted 
fringe, is six inches wide, and costs a dollar and a 
quarter. Being of silk crépe it dry-cleans beautifully, 
and is very soft about the neck. The new “barb” 
tie is less than two inches wide where it fits around 
the collar, with wider-hemmed or herring-boned ends 
which are of soft taffeta silk and are worn tied in four- 
in-hand fashion. The newest lace ties are barbs, two 
to four inches wide and about a yard long. They are 
worn with plain silk stock or linen collars. 
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‘Its Approved. 


$ 5-50 


- 








SHOE 


ULTRA 3. 


eaphes ets 





THE 
Patent Cushion Insole 


Found in all Ultra Welts pro 
tects the foot from excessive 
heat or cold, and from damp 
ness, assisting in the protection 
of your health. 

The Brand 


protects your 
pocketbook from overcharg: 
Queen through misrepresentation, as 


suring the very best your money 
can buy. The Ultra Shoe is in ee 
the most approved style, and is et 
approved by all who know it. 


The cut illustrates ou new = 
Fall style No. 616, a patent ae 
calf welt. We have published ‘eit 


the handsomest shoe catalogue 
ever produced, illustrating our 
entire line from photographs, 
some of them “Iife size.” It at 
is a perfect guide in ordering 

shoes, a valuable reference, and 
suitable ornament for the centre 
table. We want every woman 
in the land to have a copy, and 
will senc it free if you mention 
your shoe dealer's name. Thou- 
sands of dealers have our shoes 
and our catalogues—ask yours. 
Ultra Shoes are made in all styles 
and leathers, including Hevyl's 
Patent Calf, Black and Tan Kid, 
Russia Calf and Ultra Black Calf. 


MOORE-SHAFER 


Shoe Manufacturing Company |) 
200 Malin 8t., Brockport, N.Y. : 























FINE CLOAKS 
te Suits, Waists, Furs, Etc. 


Shown in our handsomely illustrated 
Fashion Catalogue No. &1. 


Sent Free for the Asking 
It's a correct index to the latest fashions, 
and is the accepted guide for Stylish 
Dressers in all parts of the country. 

The new winter edition is now ready 
Two Matchless Offerings 
No. 1022 — Exceptionally Fine 
Ladies’ Jacket, made of a very good 

quality Irish Frieze, has new 
style front and back, and is 
lined throughout with best 
mercerized Italienne ; 20 in. 
long ; entire jacket beauti- 
fully piped with velvet in 
contrasting shades. Comes 
in Black, Blue 

and Tan, . 
1227—Magnificent 
Seal Plush Cape, 
24 in. long, full sweep, 
elaborately embroid- 
ered with cut jet and 
braid deep storm collar 
and front edged with 
black Thibet fur, lined 
with an excellent 
quality of black 


silk $4.50 


oline, 
N 1228 — 
Same as No, 1227, 


No. 
Silk 


27 in. long. 85. 
| 1229 — 


No. 


Same as No. 


$5.50. Goods 


sent (. 0. D., sub- 
Examine at Express Office before pay- 


if 


\ THEN you enter the store with your 

mind made up to buy some other 
make of corset, just ask the saleswoman 
to let you look at a pair of 


THOMSON’S 


“Glove -Fitting” 
CORSETS 


They will appeal to your 
good sense. We do not 
fear your decision. 


jeet to your approval. 
ing any mon 


y- 
EDWARD B.GRo 
—«110-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO \~ 


THE CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 




















Turn them over and see 
how they are made. 


All seams run around 
the body. 


For sale by all good dealers. 






Handsome catalogue on application to 


GEO.C, BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 














Ladies, are Peet’s Invisible 
Eyes on Your evade ave 
Dresses >? If not, they 


should be, as 

| they take the 
| place of silk loops, which are é 
| always breaking. They makea ,»,, May 7,1805-Oct.21,1896 

flat seam and prevent gaping. ’ 
Indispensable to every dress. Used and endorsed 
by all dressmakers. Eyes, 2 dozen, 5 cents; with 
Hooks, 10 cents. Black or White. 


At all stores or by mail. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


f AY STOCKINGS 











For Ladies and Children 
TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING 


The ideal stocking for summer or winter. 
Hygienic. Satisfactory and economical. 
Two separate parts. Buttons to waist. No 
rters. Try them the next you buy and 
»e pleased. Sent on approval where not 
kept by dealers. Write for circulars. 
THE FAY STOCKING CO., 21 T St., Elyria, Ohio 














This beautiful picture hat, value 
$5.00, for oniy 


2.49 


Deseription — No. 1909 

Black made hat of felt 

cloth and velvetta. The 

entire hat is covered 

with black velvetta except the 
underneath brim facing of fine 

felt cloth. The trimming con- 

sists of two very handsome 
genuine ostrich plumes and a 
plume effect of tucked French 

felt cloth folded from the 
extreme back of hat and end 

ing in a graceful knot through 
which is tened a cut steel 
brooch or ornament in center of 
front. A bandeau covered hy a knot 
of stitched felt cloth gives it the 

desirable and jaunty 

effect. d niy $2.49 

For 25 cents extra we 

deliver any trimmed 

hat safely by express to 

your nearest express 

office in United States, 





Write for FREE Illustrated Fall and 
Winter Catalogue showing numerous 
other styles ranging from $1.49 upward. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER MILLINERY CO. 
49-51-58 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, LLL. 


Grace—Elegance—Comfort 


With present modes, some support and 
modelling is essential to most figures. 


The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


Leaves the body at 
ease. No corset is 
necessary as it is a 
corset and form 
combined. Re- 

quires no canvas 

or other unpliable 
interlining. 
Straps and 
ban«ls at back 
and waist are 
a sufficient 
support, 
while the 
solid frout 
) gives 

Graceful 

and 
Natural 


Curves 





























and February 20, 1900. 


PHYSICIANS APPROVE this vew device, which retains all the 
yood and avoids the evil of the ordinary corset. There can he no 
compression or displacement of heart, lungs or stomach. Nothing 
is lost in style or shape, as in most substitutes for corsets. Light 
Price, best grade, full length, $1.50; medium, $1.00, 


A Boon to Growing Girls 
Our Latest Idea 
THE MISSES’ FORM WAIST 


This waist is an adaptation of the above garment to the need of 
the Miss. Constitutes a perfect support for the back and assists 
in the development of the Chest and Form of the growing girl. 
Easy in every part and gives just the little shape so much desired. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Priee, best grade, 
$1.25; medium, $1.00, 


Both garments made in fancy corset drill, also of netting; 
stays of bone. 


Patented July 26, 1808, 


and easy. 


Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply you, order direct, and add 
18c. fur postage. Give length of waist under arm, bust and waist 
measure. IWrite for Free Catalogue, Agents Wanted, 


SAHLIN CORSET CO., 157 Market Street, Chicago 
Richness 

t.e., Style 
Durability 


These are the points 
in our garments that 
interest experienced 
fur buyers, but even 
they must depend 
on the integrity and 
good judgment of 
the maker in the se- 
lection of skins and 
for the stylish make 
up of the garment. 
e are the only ex- 
clusive fur house in 
Chicago. 
The foundation o1 
our business is the 
confidence of the 
most exacting fur 
buyersinthe country 


thie n PUPS 


thing in 

Satisfaction guaranteed 

or money refunded. 
Write for Beautifully 

lilustrated Catalogue, Free. 





Quality, 


This beautiful Blue Wolf and 
Near-Seal Garment, $18.00, 


L. S. BERRY, fis Exctusively, 


121 Michigan Boulevard, Cor. Madison St., CHICAGO 





42 





TWO EXAMPLES OF OUR 


GREAT CLOAK VALUES 


- 04x 











These two coats were made specially for our mall order 
trade. Your choice of either style in fine quality all wool 
Kersey ; black, tan, castor, mode, navy, brown or red, lined 
throughout with best satin, mteed to wear; five rows 
of tailor stitching around edges, six handsome pear! but- 
tons; all sizes, 32 to 42. he dressy coats and positively 
better value re — 7, ~~ for | ae ay apd in- 
Wwoteetery poten, a0, e also have similar style coats 
with high Medici collar if preferred and the same styies for 


misses, 14 to 18 years, price $7.50. NEW STYLE 
SILK WAIST 


Made of excellent ye | 
taffeta, in black, pink, old 
rose, cerise, red, light blue, 
royal blue, navy blue, tur- 
quoise, lavender, heliotrope, 
gray and yellow; front, back 
a f sleeves are tucked in 
clusters and hemstitched. 


Actually Worth 
$5.00 
Introductory Price 
$3.95 


These prices include FREE 
DELIVERY anywhere in the 
United States. Write for our 
48-page oe ow opiously 
illustrated with the latest 
fashions for fall and winter 
wear, mailed Free. 


NEWCOMB, ENDICOTT & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH, 
The Oldest and Largest Dry Goods House in Michigan. 





No. 1152 


$3. 














Is made only by Robert H. Foerderer 
Vici Leather Dressing 


Prevents leather from cracking, polishes and gives 
a rich, lasting gloss. Easily put on with sponge 
attache:! to cork. 


} ee . * 
t] Vict Combination Package 
) Contains a bottle of DRESSING, to cleanse and soften 


the leather, and a box of PASTE POLISH, to add the 
finishing touch of shining lustre. Russet and Black. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER 
Only Nanufeeturer of VICI KID, = Philadelphia, Pa. 














| Arnold’s Kait 
Night 
Drawers 


With or without Feet 


Furnish the best 
protection for a 
sleeping child 
against colds 
that money can 


Soft, warm, 
and thoroughly 
well made on 
lockstitch ma - 
chines. Buttons 
sewed on to stay. 

Don’t think 
that they arelike 
other night 
drawers—they 
are different. 
Prices (Style 1100) 
2 yr. 0c | 6 yr. 80¢ 


4 yr. We | 8 yr. We 
10 yr. $1.00 


Higher grades at 
her prices. 
rnew Cata- 
logue contains 
—s from 
fe, descriptions 
and prices of in- 
fants’ and chil- 
dren’s knit out- 
fits and finest 
knit underwear 
This garment, 60 cts. for women. 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 310 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


*. 9 . 

“Mizpah” Valve Nipples? 

WILL NOT COLLAPSE a 
And therefore prevent much colic. The = 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to « 
collapse them. ‘he ribs inside prevent & 
salaoping when the child bites them. 
lhe rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. Sample Pree by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, Pies 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 












THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 












h 
and 
its Mother 
By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


Inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
Ail correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by muti, 


A Hair Pillow for the bassinet or cradle, covered 
With silk ready for the lawu case, costs a dollar and 
ahalf. A silk-covered down pillow may be obtained 
at the same price. Pillows with covers of colored 
cambric are much less expensive. 


Parlor Quoits is a well-known indoor game. An 
improvement has been introduced by making the 
rings of papier-maché, which is so light that they do 
not injure the furniture when they knock against 
it, even if thrown with the full force of vigorous young 
arms. They are prettily colored and very durable. 


Nuts as Charms. Trinkets to hang on a watch- 
chain, or suspen! from a bracelet, are always 
welcome to a young girl. They are made both in 
gold and silver. A split chestnut signifies good- 
morning; a hazel-nut, long life, and a pine cone pre- 
serves the wearer from illness—ut least this is the 
superstition attached to it. 


Bread, if it is light, well baked and finely crumbled, 
may be given to a baby twelve months old when he 
begins to desire solid food. It is said to have prac- 
tically no waste and to be very completely digested. 
Though it is called the staff of life it is not a perfect 
food alone. With milk, or for older babies with 
butter or a soft-boiled egg, it leaves very little tu be 
desired. 


Securing Mittens. Pass a cord around the child’s 
neck and down the inside of each sleeve of the coat. 
Sew the mittens securely to the ends of the cord; 
when they are pulled off they will hang at the wrist 
until the little wearer is ready to put them on again, 
and will not cause any inconvenience in the mean 
time. The cord need not be taken out and the mit- 
teus may be hung up with the coat. 


An Amethyst Heart is a suitable christening gift. 
It may be worn on a fine gold chain around the neck 
during babyhood and used as a charm for a watch- 
chain or a bracelet in later years. Tiny hearts of 
topaz are also sold, and those who dislike to use 
violet about a baby, it being the color appropriated 
to grief and mourning, will prefer them. The 
amethyst ones mean loyalty ; the topaz, fidelity. 


A Sewing Case in the shape of a dainty book cov- 
ered with green linen and having the title, ‘‘A Stitch 
in Time,” printed on the back, may be procured for 
four dollars and a half, and would be an acceptable 
gift toa young girl. Itis lined with velvet and satin, 
and contains a pair of silver-mounted scissors, a 
needlecase, thimble, tape needle, stiletto, emery and 
wax, the first four of silver, the latter two silver- 
mounted, 


Fruit for Tea. Whenever it is possible children 
should have fruit for tea. Oranges carefully pre- 
pared, with the white fibre removed, cut into small 
pieces aud sprinkled with sugar are a favorite dish. 
When fresh fruit cannot be obtained evaporated 
apples, peaches, etc., make a good substitute much 
more palatable than the dried fruits. Prunes are an 
invaluable addition to the diet; lemon juice may be 
added to them if desired. 


Baby's Shawls of flannel or merino with silk bind- 
ing or hand-embroidered scallops, or feather-stitched 
in silk, or with more elaborate embroidery, may be 
purchased from seventy-five cents upward. Some- 
times they are made with a hood and lined with silk, 
when they cost five dollars and a half. The silk lin- 
ing is a distinct disadvantage, as it lessens the 
warmth of the wrap. The shawls may be knitted or 
crocheted at home if desired. 


Games for Boys. The Jumper is the name of a 
new game for boys. The figure of an acrobat is 
placed on a spring-board which throws it over the 
back of an elephant into one of several numbered 
compartments. The player making the highest 
score in a certain number of leaps wins the game. 
Ten different games may be played on the combina- 
tion Archarena board, including crokinole, checkers 
and backgammon, besides the game that gives the 
board its name. 


Colored Spectacles, green or blue, of various 
depths of color, may be obtained from any optician 
to protect weak eyes from the glare of the sun, or the 
dazzling whiteness of the snow, which is not only 
painful but very injurious to them. They cost from 
seventy-five cents to a dollar a pair. When the eyes 
are extremely sensitive goggles should be used with 
projecting side pieces which completely shut in the 
eyes. There aré many forms of these which have 
been found efficacious in different cases. 


Thanksgiving Remembrances. A silver-mounted 
wax for the workbasket in the shape of an ear of 
corn is a seasonable gift for Thanksgiving. Soisa 
tiny pincushion in yellow silk modeled after a pump- 
kin, with a loop of green ribbon at the top to repre- 
seut the vine, A fan of turkey feathers is another. 
Name cards for the guests at a Thanksgiving dinner, 
with a turkey feather painted across one corner; 
menu cards with a tiny pumpkin, a bunch of grapes, 
or a stalk of celery, etched on them in outline with 
pen and ink, are most welcome gifts to a young house- 
keeper. 


Pernicious Comforters. It is a great mistake to 
permit a baby to have a rubber top, or any other 
article, constantly in the mouth to keep him quiet. 
The action of sucking promotes the secretion of an 
undue quantity of saliva, and the constant pressure 
of a foreign body between the lips spoils the shape of 
the mouth. A child who is in the habit of sucking a 
pacifier is apt to transfer his attention to his fingers 
or thumb if his accustomed comforter is taken away. 
It is better not to permit him to take anything in his 
mouth except the top of his feeding-bottle at his reg- 
ular meals. 


Infants’ Bands. Flannel bands, already pinked, 
may be purchased for fourteen cents each, and finer 
ones for twenty cents. Three or four are required. 
Those with hems feather-stitched in silk are twenty- 
five cents. Wovencashmere bands cost thirty cents, 
knitted wool bands with straps are the same price, 
and silk and wool ones fifty cents. The plain flannel 
are the best for use at first ; the woven ones are better 
later, when they are used only for warmth. The 
straps over the shoulders keep them up, and a tab in 
front on the lower edge is pinned to the clothing so 
that they cannot slip either way. 











Albrecht Standard 
World-Famed Furs 


I> 





















OURN AL readers are 
J offere a Superb 
Alaska Sealskin Jack- 
et, 22 inches long, with 
rich Hudson Bay Sable 
Collar and broad revers, 


the Fur for $350.00. A superb 

Albrecht production of 
Centerof symmetrical grandeur. 
America ‘The skins used are pre- 


mium skins from hardy 
specimen Alaska 
Seal, caught at the 
height of their physi 
cal development, and 
are the pick of the 
W orid’s markets ; 
selected by Mr. E, 
Albrecht person 
ally. The sym- 
metrical perfec - 
tion in the several 
effects that the 
wearer may ob- 
tain at will, com- 
pels admiration. 
This garment is 
unique in that the fronts 
may be worn with four 
distinct effects. The 
back, in one piece, is 
blocked with the coutinu- 
ous Storm Collar (AI- 
f brecht’s exclusive 
model). A modish inno- 
vation in the sleeves is a shapely bell pattern, project 
ing over the hand, which may be turned up to forma 
novel cuff. This garment is luxuriously lined with 
extra heavy designed satin, and the garment to the 
smallest degree is honorably perfect. Send bust 
measure, length of waist, height and weight. 

RUSSIAN CROWN SABLES (from Bergusin, Sibe- 
ria) are Nature’s choicest treasure. An almust price- 
less possession is that of a Russian Crown Sable set 
(Muff and Scarf), $250.00 to $600.00. ‘The fur is 
more rare than costly jewels and was formerly confined 
to the Crown of Russia and the Royal families of 
Kurope. We supply all the latest creations in collars 
and neckwear of distinctive style in every variety of 
fur, all of Albrecht unapproachable quality. 

Coast Seal Jackets, resem bling Genuine Sealskin, of 
Albrecht supreme quality, style and fit, are inimitable. 
Our special price to JOURNAL readers, $55.00. 

Genuine Black Marten Storm Collars, in the pink of 
fashion, superbly lined and trimmed with a cluster of 
exuberant Tails. Price $18.00, 

Send for our 50-page Style Book, which reviews all correct 
existing styles in ladies’ and gentlemen's garments and small 
furs, and is an extremely valuable work. It gives 100 iliustra- 
tions and is the only complete fur authority issued in America, 
giving absolutely correct information and lowest market prices 
on all known varieties of furs. St. Paul, Minnesota, fs the fur- 
center of America, and our long and intimate connection with the 
trappers of the Northwestern Wilds is interwoven with the es 
history of fur-interests. The vast resources of our house, through 
connection with the leading fur markets of Europe, enable us to 
sell superior grade of furs at extremely low prices and offer 
unconditionally the World's Best. JOURNAL readers may secure 
a copy of our valuable Style Book by addressing us, with a 2-cent 
Stamp to cover postage. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON,” S‘veci"niee. 
<== 








|The McGee Adjustable 


















YOKE 
UNDERSKIRT 


The McGee Adjustable Yoke 
is unlike any other yoke in that 
it is possible to quickly and per- 
manently adjust it to any figure 
by a series of hooks ond erdaas at 
each side of the back. It is a bias 
curved piece, reaching about three 
quarters the distance around the 
hips, finished at the back edges 
with hooks. ‘The other quarter of 
the yoke is separate, and to it is 
attached the fullness of the back 
widths of the skirt. It is perfo 
rated with rows of eyelets, half 
an inch apart, which make it 
possible to adjust the yoke to 
any desired size or shape, by 
simply hooking the front por- 
tion of the yoke into the 
eyelets. Once adjusted it need 
never be changed, the back 
portion having a buttoned placket 
hole like any skirt. 

Number 13, a light-weight Sateen Skirt 
with umbrella flounce, and one 5-inch ruffle, six rows of 
cord at bottom of flounce and well bound. a very use. 
ful skirt for the price, $1.75. 
Made also in Italian Cloths, Mer 
cerized Cotton, Moreens, Satin 
and ‘Taffetas; black and colors. 
In ordering, give waist and 
length of skirt measure. Sold ff 
by one dealer in your town — 
write for his name. 

Address 


Catalogue Free. 
McGEE BROTHERS CO., 






Jackson, Mich, 
Dealers wanted in towns where we are not represented 





The Swellest 
Mackintosh 


Ever designed for women who dress stylishly, even 
on rainy days. Stylishly cut and made in all varie. 
ties of mackintoshed plain and fancy covert cloths, 
etc., to order from measure only. We call it the 


Double- Box-Bach Ulster 


Prices very reasonable. Samples Free. 


Our Mackintosh 
More Women Want 9" Mackintosh 


$2.50, and’ Capes to match, $2.50, than ever 
before. They tell us **no mackintosh gar- 
ments they have tried equals them at any 
price."" Sold only by us direct. ““Lapres 
SUPPLY COMPANY,” our trade-mark, on 
the hanger guarantees the genuine. 
Agents Wanted. Latest Fashions,” 


our catalogue of women's wear, sent free, 


LADIES SUPPLY COMPANY 
111 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il, 











A doll’s undershirt 


SENT FREE 


To every mother giving name 
of dealer and stating for how 
many children she buys un- 
derwear. There is no high- 
grade underwear so inexpen- 
sive, and there is no low- 
priced underwear so good, as 


The Munsing 
Underwear 


It combines perfection of fit 

and finish with popular 

prices. 

Men’s Union Suits at 
from $1.50 to $6.00, 

Women’s Union Salts at 
from $1.00 ‘to $3.50. 

Children’s Union Suits 
at from 75e to $2.00. 


Northwestern 
Knitting Co. 
212 Lyndale Ave., North 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


>= This Is It! 


THE BUTTON THAT HAS 
SAVED MANY WEARY 
STITCHES 


NEVER tears. 
The fy 


Sample 
pair, by 
mail, 25c. 
Cata- 
logue 
Sree 



























No more DARN- 
ING at the KNEES. 






CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Hose 


watttnnmen oapporter 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston. 


LOOK 3 eS ; 











PRESERVE 
YOUR PICTURES 
They will be of great interest to 


ALBUM 


ou in years to come. Our album 
is the most attractive, serviceable 
and inexpensive now upon the 
market. It contains 32 pages 
(1 x 10), of heavy, serviceable stock, 
mountings rich dark een, and 
cover in silver and red. We will 
send one, postpaid, to any address 
for 20 cents. If you are not entirely 
satisfied we will refund money. 


SLOYD PAPER COMPANY 
Department L, Milton, Mass. 


Are You Deaf? - 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 


Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
WH. V. WILLIS & €O., $ 3 























184 Sonth Lith Street, Philadelphia _| 




















You Can Save a Third 


of the money similar chairs of other 
makes cost by buying the 


‘* Imperial ”” 
Chair 


besides getting the 
handsomest reclining 
chair on the market. 
50 changes of posi- 
tion ; easily adjusted. 
Write for particulars, 


ty Bloch ” 


IMPERIAL CHAIR. 

Oak Frame, with outer frame of Ja- 
panned and Ornamented Iron. 
Reclining Chair Corduroy or Velours Cushions, 626.25 
50 changes, $14.70. Cane Back and Seat, . . . $15.75 

Invalid Chairs pos, 
Write for book showing most “5 
comfortable chairs made. 


Automatic 


Go-cart 


A slight foot pressure changes 

it into a splendid baby car- 

riage; and back again into 

a beautiful go-cart. En- 

dorsed by physicians — 

overcomes every objec- 

tion to the old style. 

Write for book of Baby 

Carriage and Go-cart 
styles and prices. 


We pay freight east of 
Mississippi. If dealer 
won't supply our goods 
we will ship from factory 
PHILADELPHIA 

BABY CARRIAGE 
FACTORY 


Builders of best Baby Carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid and Reclining Chairs, 
713 and 716 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 





~Se T rie. ee 


SAMSON) 


1") 1-3) 19) 08 


a aihdiieiie 


Something Mothers 
Have Been Wishing For 


A complete suspender waist, 
with buttons that will not 
tear off. All elastic; com- 
fortable; durable. ‘lakes the 
place of cotton waist. 

Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 50 
centa: 12, 14 years, 65 cents. 
Your dealer has it; if not, 

KNOTHE BROTHERS 
122 and 124 Fifth Ave., New York 

















NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet, attach “Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our 
eat -ry 3 oe = you 

fave a ir 0 ose 

as ate. Cost only 10¢ 

and a few moments 
Raci Feet come in cot 3 

ton, sizes 5 to 11, black 
white. Price, 10 cents . pair; 
5i irs, 50 cents, prepaid. 

. Booklet, . The fimo, 

Stitch,” tells everything- 

Sent free. Agents wanted. 
ne, Wis. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO.., Department E, Raci 
PEERLESS: CHE, _ pied 


Criterion Music Boxes 


Greatest Volume of Tone. Handsomest Designs 
1000 funes. 15 Styles. From $6.00 Up. Sent on 
10 Days’ Trial. Send 2 Cents for Art Catalogue. 


FG. Otte & Sonx, 44-50 Sherman A ve., Jersey City, N.J- 
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The Famous Shoe for Women 
Stylish Elegance and Perfect Fit 


Are the distinguishing features of 


Only ONE Queen Quality Shoes. Those who 
Dealer in have worn them know 
a Town what shoe luxury really 


is. Forstreet,dress,house, 
outing; all at one price, 


Fast color eyelets, that never grow 
brassy, are used exclusively. 


Our 
Catalogue 


Illustrates and 
describes our many 
styles. Sent FREE 
with adcdress of local 
dealer. Shoes sent, 
prepaid, for 


$3.25 
(Oxfords, 
$2.75) 













Most Popular 


Steoet Boot For All-Around Wear 


THOMAS G. PLANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


P.S.—In Canada and all countries where duty is paid, 
$8.75 (Oxfords, $3.00). 25¢ extra when forwarded. 


iT TEAR STRAIGHTS 


,4s;-AND ARE PERFECT fra 





—_ 





The Original 


Pillow 





| 


| than a dollar. 


| 










‘The Child 
and »--- 
its Mother 


By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL te 








give their md addresses. 
fii correspondents ad- 


dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Inquirer must mires 


who inclose stamps ”v 


A Stockinet Apron perfectly protects the dress 
from dampness when bathing the baby. It costs less 
Flannelette makes a very cheap and 
useful aprou ; two widths should be used. If desired 
a square of rubber cloth may be basted underneath it. 


Quakeress Dolls. Some of the newer dolls are 
dressed in the quaint and dainty costume of the 
Friends. ‘The dress is of soft gray cashmere, witha 
surplice waist opening at the throat over a necker- 
chief of fine white lawn. The poke bonnet is cov- 


ered with gray silk matching the cashmere in shade. 


| costing 


| both button and loop are covered with felt, in which 
| case they are practically indestructible. 
| made supporter consisting of a strip of inch-wide 


| a grandmamma if she knits or crochets. 


A Brass Swinging Cradle is an expeusive luxury, 
forty-five dollars. Trimmed with  poiut 
d’ esprit, a fine dotted lace, over silk, for covering and 
lining, and with curtains of the same edged with lace 
ruffles and finished with a narrow ribbon heading 
and large bows of satin ribbon, the price is oue 
hundred and thirty-four dollars. 


Stocking Supporters will not tear the stockings if 


A home- 


elastic with a buttonhole worked in each end answers 
the purpose when patent ones cannot be procured. 
The buttons to which they are attached should be 
put on with tape loops. 


A Knitter’s Ball Holder in silver is a useful gift for | 
It is a 
silver frame with a hook to attach it to the belt; a | 
pin passes through the ball and suspends it in the 
frame, preventing it from rolling away and keeping 
it always at the side when it is in use. A spool | 
holder is made on the same principle, with a safety- | 
pin instead of a hook to fasten it to the belt. 


Toy Money. Keeping shop is always a fascinating 
amusement to children. Money that bears its value 
on its face makes the buying and selling much more 
realistic and enhances the charm of the transactions. 
It teaches the little merchants how to make change | 
and to reckon quickly and easily. It is sold in boxes | 
with trays, one for each denomination, containing 
amounts representing about one hundred dollars, 


Daisies are an Appropriate Decoration for the 
belongings of a girl named Margaret, and pearls are 
her predestined jewels, as the name means both the 
flower and the gem. Daisies embroidered in white 
silk or in silver are effective wherever used on 
ribbons, dresses, toilet accessories or any personal 
belongings. Daisies in ribbon work look particu- 
larly well on handkerchief cases, veil cases, and sash 
or necktie cases. 


Hair Ribbons. Narrow velvet ribbon, either black 
or colored, is used to tie back girls’ hair, or at the end 
of long braids. It has the advantage of not slipping 
as easily as silk ribbon. Dust may be removed from 
it by wetting the finger and drawing it steadily over 
the surface. If it becomes creased the pile may be 
raised again by steaming it. 
hot iron and pass the ribbon over it with the wrong 


| side next the cloth. 


Seamless 





Tubing 
ALL WIDTHS GUARANTEED 
Made Atlantic Cotton Mills 


4 : = » (WZ GJ 
ip Burnett's 
7 Whe de you use a vanilla ex- ¥ f\ ! 


tract that is not satisfactory 
when you can always have 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
By insisting upon it? 
Joseph Burnett Co. 
Boston, Mass. 











3 Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


A large illustrat 
showing everything necessar 


silver or stamps. Address 


- PATTERNS for 82 different articles—long clothes with full 
=. directions for making, showing nec- 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 24 cents. 
booklet, | 
y | 
.for mother and infant, sent | 
free with every order. Send 


MRS. Cc. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


Autograph Marking. Write your name plainly 


Put a wet cloth ona | 


across the corner of the pocket handkerchief, using | 


a hard lead pencil to make the lines very clear and 
distinct, then work the letters with fine embroidery 
cotton, either in outline stitch or in satin stitch. 
Children’s handkerchiefs may be marked in the 
same way, with either red or blue marking cotton if 
it is preferred to the white. Small initials done in 


cross stitch look very well. 


Giving Medicine. Children should have as little 
medicine as possible. Their ailments being often 


effect is lost if it is not given regularly. Castor oil 


may be most effectually disguised by floating the | 


dose on a tablespoonful of lemon juice. It goes down 
easily and the acid frees the mouth from the disa- 
greeable taste, 


Treating a Sprain. Wring a folded flannel out of 
boiling water by laying it in a thick towel and twist- 
ing the ends in opposite directions ; shake it to cool 
it a little, lay it on the painful part and cover it with 
a piece of dry flannel. Change the fomentations 
until six have been applied, being careful not to have 
them so hot as to burn the skin. Bandage the part 
if possible and in six or eight hours repeat the appli- 
cation. As soon as it can be borne rub well with 
extract of witch hazel. 


Vegetables for Children. Until a-child is three 
years old vegetables should be given very sparingly 


toes. 
in its own juice, young peas, tender beans well pre- 
pared, cabbage that has not boiled longer than half an 
hour, cauliflower delicately cooked, and stewed 
celery. In beginning any new article of food only 





a small quantity should be given the first time. 
If it is easily digested more may be given the next 
time. 


Teaching Fractions Objectively. There are vari- 
ous devices for explaining to a child in a manner 


| one or more parts of a whole. 


| caused by want of proper care in feeding them, an | 
| attempt should first be made to regulate them by diet. 
If a tonic is ordered by the doctor much of the good | 


—an exception being made .in favor of baked pota- | 
After this age they may have spinach, boiled | 


suited to his comprehension that a fraction is simply | 
This subdivision is | 
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RUBIFOAM not only thoroughly cleanses the 


te 


eth, but on account of its antiseptic qualities 


prevents decay. Deliciously flavored. Put up by 





E.W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








The super-excellence of 

‘*‘DOLGEFELT”’ Street 

Shoes becomes most 
marked in bad weather. Though 
really storm-proof they are hand- 
some, stylish and uncommonly 
flexibie. 


The (free) NEW CATALOG shows. pic- 
tures, quotes prices and tells all you | | 
want to know. 





| 
| 




















No. 1065 


A lady’s street boot of 
superior kid, hand-sewed, 
of unique design and 
newest shape. Has the 
DOUBLE ‘‘ Doigefeit’’ 
storm-proof inner - sole 
and highest-grade pure- 


wool lining. 


NOT HEAVY. 
NOT STIFF, 
Perfect fitting. 

DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West Twenty-Third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





Any size. 
Delivered. 

















very difficult for some children to grasp unless it is | 


| presented to them in tangible form. €ardboard 
disks are sold printed in sections of various colors, 
| showing the circle divided into equal parts. There 
| are six disks ‘showing wholes, halves, quarters, 
thirds, sixths and eighths. Objective fraction rulers 

are also sold, a set of ten rulers in various divisions 
of the foot. 


Good Pictures are an Education to Children. They 
| are reproduced so cheaply by means of the wonder- 
| ful modern processes that they are within reach of 
| every one. Comparatively large ones, 10x 12 inches, 
may be obtained for five cents each, and smaller ones 
| as low as one cent each if twenty-five are taken. 
| Reproductions of the masterpieces of art, pictures of 
forest trees, scenery, celebrated persons, well-known 
buildings, and pictures in color of animals, birds, 
| minerals, fruit, etc., give a wide choice for decora- 


interesting talks. 





ting the walls of the nursery or the children’s rooms, | 
| and provide the mother with texts for countless 
| 
} 





Comfort Giving 
Garments 


Durable, Economical and Sanitary 


I 


Fit the form 


f 
i 
3 
as if knit to 
3 measure. No waste material 
to bunch or wrinkle, thus 
permitting of a smaller sized 
corset. Have been in favor 
for upwards of forty years. 


pooocesoooens 


as 


oe 


Soldat high-class stores, but not at mill 
Send for interesting booklet. 


ay beepeeeer tet 








VORWERK’S 
Patent Collar Stiffening 


Benes nS The most prac- 
Pt al 


tical and best in- 
terlining in use. 
Equally adapted 
for standin as 
wellasturn-down 
collars. Circular 
woven, shaped for 
the neck, will not 
crease or unravel. 


The only practi- 









cal collar interlin- 
ryt K ing in use. 
7 Ask your Dry- 
rN Goods Merchaut, 


or write to 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers 
452 Broadway, New York 





No Trouble 


Pat. Nos. 528,988 — 650,233 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


‘The Rubeus Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 


No Buttons 


children, Get them at once. ‘lake no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. le he 
dvesn’t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers, 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Geods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


ie Plat-Ended Teeth 


With circular biting edges, 
that smooth out wrinkles, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, 
open the pores, and 
xive new life to the 
whole body. 


BAILEY’S 
RUBBER 
BRUSHES 


Millions in 






















Are all made this way. It's the right way. 
use. Bailey's name on every brush. Accept no others. 
Beware of imitations. (Agents wanted.) 
Found at All Dealers’, or sent on 
Receipt of Price 
Balley’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 


Balley’s Rubber Tollet Brush (small), ° 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner, . ° 


Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 











Will Rest You from Head to Foot 
pm enough to conform to the shape 
v 


“sdecting in 
ing a natural ition’ without weight a ing it in 
laces, as does the woven-wire springs. Made strong 
and durable. Easily cleaned and will not rust. 
Try one for 80 nighis; if not satifactory your money back 
| If one dealer will not ‘supply you, write us—we'll tell you of 
| another who will. BOOKLET FREE. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 2 Broad St., Utica, N. ¥. 





THE LARGEST MAIR STORE IN THE WORLD 
ESTABLISHED 39 YEARS 


WIGS FOR LADIES 


a hitacl ay 


is 
yh 


VE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS OUR LATEST IMPROVED 
POMPADOUR WIG ADJUSTED ON THE HEAD OF ONE OF THE 
YOUNG LADIRS EMPLOYED AT OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 






} “SCALP TREATHENT F WIGS, 
~ WE T 14= puexT TO MACYS NV 





T WASTED in Ss 


From stove, range or furnace can be utilized to warm 
cold rooms and reduce your coal bills. /é/ustrated 
bovklet sent free. Ress Radiater Co., Newburgh, N.Y. 


ONE-HALF YOUR 


SAVE We Tell You How. FUE 


Rochester Radiator Co., 24 Furnace St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Childhood 
Comfort 


Means womanhood health. The child 
who grows up ina Ferris Good Sense 
Waist develops her beauty naturally, 
healthfully, permanently. The 


FERRIS 


Good Sense Waist 


Prevents the shoulders from drooping ; 
the waist from spreading. The lungs 
expand with every breath; the muscles 
are free in every action. She stands 
erect, she moves with grace, she lives 
in comfort—the girl who grows in 
a Ferris Waist. 

Send for the Ferris Book 

of living models. Free. 

Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold 
by all leading retailers. Do not take sub- 
stitutes. _ Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50c. 
to $1.00; Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Made by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, N.Y. 























boy 
ie) 
this picture of health 


Eskay’s Food is composed of Hens’ 
eggs and cereals, which, when added to 
milk, makes a Food your doctor will 
tell you is ideally perfect. 

Send Postal for Free Sample. 








SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











The“McKINLEY” Chair 


Our president's favorite Hbrary 
ehair at his Canton home. 


It’s quaint artistic 
and wonderfully 
comfortable, 

In highest grade golden 
oak eich ane seat and 
back (usually sold at $ 
$ro), for a short time, 5 
With seat and back in 
fine tufted leather (worth 
$12),88. An agent wanted 
in every town. 












The chance of a lifetime. A real grandfather 
clock, full 7 feet high, case of finest polished ma- 
hogany, with famous Seth Thomas y pendulum 
movement. Not $100, but a¢ net factory cost,ouly 
$28 50 With glass door, showing pendulum 

. and weights, @35. These prices good 


tistic Plate, Pipe, and Book Racks, Cos- 
tumers, Pier Mirrors, etc. Each is a bargain. 


A. LINN MURRAY, Designer-Maker, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The“John Alden” Hall Clock 


only until Jesus i Ask for catalogue of ar- | 
tein 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HEALTH 


BY EQWARD 8. WARMAN AND MRS. WARMANR 





Health questions will be answered in this colkonn— 
Mr. Warman writing to men and Mrs. Warman ¢ 
women. Postage must be inclosed for replies by mail. 


Fleece-Lined Cotton is not so good as properly 
prepared linen. 


Linen Hose are the Best for tender feet, especially 
when one is troubled with perspiration. 


Salt and Water Taken in the Morning will not have 
the effect you fear. However, as with everything 
else, discontinue its use when no longer needed. 


Yellow Spots About the Eyes are a pretty sure 
indication of a torpid liver. Avoid all rich and 
greasy foods, an excess of sweets, and coffee with 
cream in it. 


Weakened Nerves teed either more rest or more 
nutrition. More rest may be had by removing all 
irritation; nutrition may be increased by regulating 

| the digestive organs. 


Dry Skin on the Face may be put in 2 healthy con- 
| dition by the use of proper massage —the roller pre- 
ferred —and by the use of the purest creams, those 
containing only vegetable oils. 


When Omitting Luncheon it is not necessary, nor 
is it advisable, to omit the glass of Vichy or 
Kissingen. In fact, one or two glasses more a day 
would be more beneficial than otherwise when taken 
for obesity. 


The No-Breakfast Theory is practically correct. 
Two meals a day will suffice, while for the average 
business man a meal and a half is better —that is, 
a light breakfast, no luncheon and a hearty six- 
o'clock (or earlier) dinner. 


Sleep with Head to the North. The head of the 
bed should, when convenient, be placed toward the 
north, especially for persons suffering with nervous- 
ness. To this same class I would recommend the 
insulating of the bed with glass-ball casters. 


If Skin Food Remains on the Face all night it indi- 
cates that either the face does not need it or that the 
skin food is not of the right kind, as it should be 
wholly absorbed. The fact that it is readily absorbed 
should make one cautious as to its ingredients. It 
should contain no animal fats. 


Heart Action May be Increased, without detriment, 
by any form of exercise that will cause deep, steady, 
rhythmical breathing, but the body should be in 


correct position —that is, with the chest well up, the | 


hips and abdomen drawn back, and the weight of the 
body off the heels. 
very much strengthened. 


In this way a weak heart may be | 


Fencing is both a mental stimulant and a physical 


exercise. It teaches self-control and patience, disci- 


plines the temper, and imparts lessons of coolness, | 


calmness and confidence. It is not a one-sided exer- 
cise unless you make it so. Broadsword exercise is 
much more vigorous and requires greater strength, 
and is better suited for men than for women. 


Predigested Foods may do for an invalid whose 
stomach needs rest, because the food thus given 


is made into blood and tissue without taxing the | 


digestive organs; but the stomach, in other respects, 
is like a muscle —that is, it must have work in order 
to keep in a healthful, vigorous condition. Even 
things very difficult to digest should, at times, be 
eaten if they possess nutritive value. 


A Person Who is Thin and has little blood needs 
food that is nutritious and easy of assimilation. 
Under this head come good cereals, lean meats, fresh 


fish, codfish, beans, peas, cheese and all foods con- | 


taining the proteids. 
made, exercise to keep it in circulation, keep it pure, 
and wear linen next the body to keep it at a normal 

| temperature. Following the exercise cool salt-water 
baths should be taken. 


Sugar in Coffee should not be used if one is 
troubled with acidity of the stomach. If coffee— 
clear coffee—disagrees with you, don’t drink it. 
Coffee with cream or milk in it does not agree with 
any one—that is, it does not agree with any one’s 

| stomach, however much it may agree with one’s 
| taste. I repeat what I have said before on this sub- 
ject. Coffee is non-reactive—that is, the heart 
action does not go below the normal when the stim- 
| ulating effect isover. Thetests made by the sphygmo- 
| graph bear me out in this. This is a progressive 
| age and theories must be set aside in the presence of 
scientific demonstration. With only a cup of coffee 
(and a glass of water taken immediately upon aris- 
ing) 1 mount my wheel at six A. M. and take a 
| twenty-mile round-trip ride without leaving my 
saddle, making the distance in a little over an hour. 
| When I jump from my wheel at the. end of my ride 
| my heart, as well as my breathing, is normal. I 
| celebrated my fifty-third birthday anniversary by 
riding as many miles on my wheel before noon. I 
cite this that the readers of THe Lapiges’ Home 
JOURNAL may know that I am not a mere theorist, 
but a practical person who takes his own, and only, 
medicine—fresh air, good water, wholesome food 
and outdoor exercise. 


Proportions of Protein, Starch and Fats may be 
found by consulting the following table. Only the 
leaders are given - 


MBATS (not canned).— Smoked ham heads the list at 24 per cent. 
protein, no starch, 36.5 fat. 
a cod takes the lead. 27 per cent. protein, no starch, 
at. 

EGGs.— 13.5 per cent. protein, no starch, 11.6 fat. 

CHEESE.— 28 per cent. protein, 1 per cent. starch, 23 fat. 

LEGUMES.— Dried beans, 25.1 protein, 48.8 starch, 1.6 fat. 

| Lima beans head the list in starch, 60 per cent. 

GREEN VEGETABLES.—Cabbage contains the most protein 
(5 per ceut.), 7.8 starch and 5 fat. Sweet potatoes lead in 
starch (25.2 per cent.). Irish Potatoes, 21.8. Parsnips, 14.5. 
Onions, 10.5. Carrots, 10. 

FRESH FRUITS.— Bananas lead both in protein (4.9) and 
starch (19.2). 

DRIED FRUITS.— Dates take the lead in protein (6.6), while figs 
take the lead in starch (60.5). 

NUTS.— Peanuts lead in protein (28.3), chestnuts lead in starch 
(69 per cent.), and hazlenuts in fat (62.6), the walnut a close 
second in fat (57.4). 

GRAINS.— Barley, 17.70 protein —38.31 starch. Oats 17.6 pro- 
tein —65.8 starch. Wheat, 16.5 protein — 56.25 starch. Maize, 
13.65 protein — 77.74 starch. Rye, 11.92 protein —60.91 starch. 
Rice, 7.40 protein —86.21 starch. 


The proper proportion of protein to starchy matter 
| should be about 1 to 7, according to some authorities, 
and, to others, about 1 to 3. Remember that the 
protein makes muscle, bone, nerve, blood (whether 
| animal or vegetable protein), and that the starches 
| make fat, aud that fat makes heat. 


When more blood has been | 











Cottolene Arguments 
Pro and Con 

There was some excuse for using 
lard and cooking butter as shorten- 
ing and frying agents before COT- 
TOLENE came along. 

There was nothing better. 

But White 


superseded them. 


COTTOLENE has 


It’s an inviting looking product, 
gives no odor, is tasteless and en- 
tirely neutral. 

If you have been making pies or 
of White 


treat in 


without the aid 
COTTOLENE, 


store for you. 


biscuits, 


there’s a 





lade only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago 
FREE pg Our dainty booklet, ‘A Public 
* Secret,’’ mailed free to any address. 
For oné 2c. stamp we will send free our 125-page 


recipe book, ‘‘ Home Helps,” edited by one of the 
best authorities on cooking and household economy. 


Sullivan's 
Heels 
of Health 





y 








) In two cases recently (a policeman of 
New York and a lineman of Worcester) 
O’Sullivan Rubber Heels proved life- 


savers. Both were struck, but the heels 
broke the electric current. No need of 
further fear, if you buy the real rubber 
kind, O’Sullivan’s, 35c. pair. When the 
dealer substitutes, write for the right ones 
to O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 























If You Wish a 


a Puritan Dish 






Bake a loaf of 
Delicious Boston Brown Bread 
tiade from 


Bond’s | 
BOSTON 
= “ BROWN 
_)\) BREAD 

Flour 


‘ 
; Oh a 

AI H ea It is always ready and 

ae | : needs only the ackition 

' 3 j of water and molasses. 


; : The kind of flour our 
f : Puritan Grandmothers 
J } ; 4 used. Never fails. 
Also makes excellent 
Fruit Puddings, Gems, 
New England Pudding, 
Muffins, etc. It is rich 
» in phosphates and nitrog- 
enous elements, pro- 
motes digestion and pre- 
vents dyspepsia. 
A Sample 1-lb. package 
will be sent upon re- 
ceipt af 10 cents. “May- 
ower Receipt Book” 
sent free. 


MAYFLOWER MILLS, Fort Wayne, Ind. 




















$100 





U. 8. Gev. report says 60 per cent. of all splices are adulierations. 


WILL BE PAID 


any one who can tell us how 
to make purer or stronger. 


Iw 








Trade Mark CANNON with “ Full Strength” on every package 


TONE“ 
SPICES 


and 

Strength 

J Oc A PACKAGE. Ground ready for use, 

in flavor-retaining packages. 
Delicious, snappy Spice Cakes, Gingerbread, Cin- 
namon Buus, Pies, Puddings, etc. 

Requires Less Spice to flavor, and the best results 
are obtained by using ‘ONE Spices, the recognized 

standard of purity in States having pure food laws, 


¥e Tone’s A booklet containing the famous Sent 


$150.00 ginger cake recipe, with 
Hy twenty others, and lessons in fe 
Spicy spice blending. presse by Mrs. or 
*” Hiller, Principal of Chicago Do- 
Talks mestic Science Training School, 10 cts. 


with a full size package of any spice you select, if your grocer 
doesn't keep it, and you send his name to 


TONE BROTHERS, DES MOINES, IOWA 





Pure Food and Good Food 


Everybody eats it. Your grocer 
sells it. Sample can for six cents 
in stamps. 
BOOKLET FREE. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 
802 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


























CAKE SECRETS 


OUR 24 PAGE BOOK FREE 
FOR A LEADING GROCERS NAME 


IGLEHEARTS SWANS DOWN 
PREPARED CAKE FLOUR 


. A special prepared flour, unequaled for finest cakes, 
puddings, pastry, etc. Not a self-rising flour, but good 
all year round in all climates. If not sold by your grocer 
send us his name and we will make you a special offer. 

Address Department A, 
































IGLEHEART BROS., Evansville, Indiana 






















Lbs SR ee 
_ And Velvet Leather Novelties 
All kinds at retail, made up or to 
order, for all art purposes, Por- 
| titres, House Decorations, Lamp 
| Shades, Book Covers, Scrap Bas- 
kets, etc. Our booklet is Sree. 


FINE LEATHER COMPANY 
Central Musie Hall, CHICAGO 


Send 13c for Each package is di- 


vided into four equal 
Full-Sized parts, each part making one 
pint of delicious jelly— 


Package teiepared atthe last minute! 
a 
Minute 
s 
Gelatine 


Including booklet of Receipts— 
“30 Dainty Desserts.” (We also 
make the | Reem Minute a By 
that requires no soaking 2” 
never “* lumpy.”’) 


WHITMAN GROCERY 00. 
Orange, Mass. 








"MINUTE © 
.GELATINE, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO, 


ORANGE, MASS. 
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Nothing Too Good 


for Uncle Sam! 


DENTOMYRH is purchased by the United 
States Government. The soldier is taught, 
and you should know, that Good Teeth, 
a Clean Mouth, Firm Gums, a Sweet 
Breath, are necessary for good health, 
and good health is necessary to be a 
victor in the battle of life. 


DS) 


FOR THE TEETH, MOUTH 
GUMS AND BREATH 


A delicious, creamy Tooth Paste, in collapsible 


tubes, made after same formula as Wright’s re- 
nowned ‘looth Soap, Powder or Wash. 


wRricrHt:s 


Is purifying and healing. It whitens and 
preserves the teeth. Prevents decay. 
Hardens the gums. Removes offensive 
breath. Is convenient to use. Endorsed 
by eminent medical and dental scientists. 


ONCE TRIED 
ALWAYS USED 














At all druggists’, 25c., or from 


Charles Wright Chemical 
Company 
Department O, Detroit, Mich. 


Booklet, “*A Tooth Treat,” testimo- 
nials and sample FREE. 
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_ nd uncrowded 
\ always obtainable. 








“You need have no fear of ZERO WEATHER 
when Babies are covered with 


Merritt’s Health Comforts” 


For the ideal of Healthful Sleep is attained by using them. The 
are made of Pure, Snow-White Wool, Perfectly Giencnh 
and Sterilized, by a process which we alone possess, which 
makes them Oderless and Dustleas, and so Light and 
Fiaffy. Warmest and Lightest Made. 

Write for samples and a descriptive booklet. We are manu- 
facturers of high grade woolen productions. , 


GEO. MERRITT & CO. 
807 W. Washington Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


JQ Cents Per Can 
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Our PLUM PUDDING is a very handy, delicious, 
wholesome, absolutely pure Dessert. 


Ask Your Grocer. 
GREENABAUM BROS., 


Try a Can. 
Seaford, Delaware 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
‘ofession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 














THE LADIES’ HOME 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HEALTH 


By EDWARD B. WARMAN and MRS. WARMAN 





Health questions will be answered in this column — 
Mr. Warman writing to men and Mrs 
women 


Warman to 
Postage must be inclosed for replies by mail, 


Proper Insulation of the Bed is secured by means 
of glass ball casters. 


A Double Chin May be Reduced in size by proper 
massage. This may be readily and effectually done 
by the use of the roller. 


Cream or Milk, taken during the meal, and the 
coffee taken clear at the beginning of the meal, is | 


less harmful than when taken together. 


: ‘ : P | 
Paleness from Excessive Dancing or walking is | 


indicative of an impoverished condition of the blood 
on the one hand and overdoing on the other. 


Tired Limbs in the Morning are indicative of mal- 
nutrition. Eat nourishing food and then take spe- 
cial leg exercises to tear down the old tissue, build 
up new tissue and feed the nerves. 


Sodium Phosphate is all right for the liver, being 
an hepatic stimulant which causes excretion of bile. 
It is also excellent for constipation, jaundice, obesity, 
etc. ; so is regular, daily and proper physical exercise. 


The Dizziness, according to the symptoms de- 
scribed, is an undue pressure on the optic nerve, or 
an imperfect vision when the eye is focused on near 
objects. In either case consult a competent oculist, 
not an optician. 


Softening the Beard preparatory to shaving can- 
not be done without more or less risk except in the 
usual way: sufficient lathering and use of warm 
water. The stronger the beard, the longer the prep- 
aration necessary. 


Your Son's Diet need give you no uneasiness. I 
would, however, recommend less meat, more vege- 
tables (but none that are distasteful)— especially, in 
his case, asparagus. He should take daily exercise 
in the open air, but that will avail little unless he is 


| more watchful of correct position. 


Mouth 
hazards. 


Breathing should be discontinued at all 
In your case it seems to result from child- 


| hood habit; therefore, displace the old habit by a 
new one—that is, shut the mouth and persistently | 





| results. 


breathe through the nostrils. If there is no ob- 
struction in the nasal passages, use will power by day 
and a bandage by night. 


Housework is Automatic and does not supply the 
needed amount and kind of exercise women require. 
It is automatic, and usually but one set of muscles 
is brought into action. You should seek the fresh 
air and sunshine, and take such exercise as will 
compel deep but not laborious breathing. The same 
rule applies to your daughter. 


Ingestion 
digestion. What you put into your stomach has 
more to do with your being sick or well than any 
other one. cause, unless it is what you put on to your 
back—that is, the kind of material you use for 
underwear. Do not try to overcome a condition 
while continuing the practice which causes it. 


is as important a factor of health as | 


The Hips May be Increased in Size by the same | 


exercise that was given to reduce them. It should 
always be borne in mind that health is the result of 
obtaining, as uearly as possible, an equilibrium. 
One should not have too much or too little flesh; 
therefore, regular and systematic exercises should 
be taken, in either case, to produce the desired 


| starchy foods; if too little, use more. 





| 





Do Not be Deceived by thinking that immense 
chest expansion means great lung expansion and 
power. Many athletes die in middle life, and many 
of them of consumption. There is nothing wrong 
with athletics, the kind that causes deep, full breath- 
ing, but mere muscular development should not be 
had at the neglect of the lungs. Better, by far, 
neglect the muscles, neglect one’s diet, neglect rules 
of hygiene, than neglect the drinking in of quauti- 
ties of fresh air daily through the nostrils, 


Pronounced Muscles are by no means an evidence | 


of great strength; quality, not quantity, determines 
physical prowess. It is a widespread idea that great 
muscular development is indicative of strength, and 


| that such development is necessary to health and 


endurance. But this is far from being right. A man 
may be in the pink of condition—strong, healthy, 
alert—with a muscular system trained and tried, and 
with those muscles so developed as to scarcely break 
the smooth contour of his limbs when in action. 


Sighing is but another name for oxygen starvation. 
The cause of sighing is most frequently worry. An 
interval of several seconds often follows moments of 
mental disquietude, during which time the chest 
walls remain rigid until the imperious demand is 
made for oxygen, thus causing the deep inhalation. 


It is the expiration following the inspiration that is | 


properly termed the sigh, and this sigh is simply an 
effort of the organism to obtain the necessary supply 
of oxygen. The remedy I would prescribe is to 
cease worrying. You may be anxious, but there is 
no rational reason for any one worrying. A little 
philosophy will banish worry at once. Worry will 
do you no good; it will rob you of pleasures when 
blessings do come, as you will not be in a condition 
to enjoy them. 


Sipping Water. As a rule it is much better to sip 
water than to swallow a glassful at one draught. 
The exception to this rule is in the morning, when 
you should drink a glassful or two of moderately cold 
water in order to flush the stomach while it is tubular. 
At other times, however, sipping the water is much 
more stimulating in its effect on the circulation. 
During the action of sipping the nerve action, which 
slows the beating of the heart, is temporarily 
abolished, and in consequence the heart contracts 
much more quickly and the circulation in various 
parts of the body is increased. Another advantage 
in sipping is the fact that the pressure under which 
the bile is secreted is considerably raised. 
been stated on good authority that a glass of cold 
water slowly sipped will produce a greater accelera- 
tion of the pulse for a time than will a glass of wine 
or spirits taken at a draught. Sipping cold water 
will, in fact, often allay the craving for alcoholic 
drinks—a point worth remembering by those who 
are endeavoring to reform. 


If too much, then use fewer sweets and less | 


It has | 
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An artistic 





comfort. 


in finish. 


copyrighted clinical 


booklet will 
one who writes and sends 
and address to Department L. 


NEW YORK CITY 
85 Chambers Street 










a i A Taylor Radial 
Scale Thermometer 


decoration and absolutely 
necessary for your health and 


Accurate in registering, 
graceful in design, beautiful 


There is nothing more acceptable as 
a gift than one of these thermometers. 


From dealers everywhere, or will be sent, 
securely packed, postpaid, for 


Catalogue sent Free. 


A Feytezx Clinical Thermometer 


Should be in daily use in every household, 
greatest safeguard of health, as it invariably indicates 
the DANGER SIGNALS OF DISEASE. Sold by 
druggists at $1.00 and $1.25 (magnifying tube) 
each, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Each Clinical Thermometer is accompanied by six 
charts and a 
entitled ‘‘Danger Signals of Disease"’ showing 
the uses of the Clinical Thermometer. 
be sent free, posipaid, to any 
name 


ee 


LONDON, E. Cc. 
103 Hatton Garden 


















piece for home 


$2.00 


It is the 


little book 


This 











is the 


THE OMO wi ec 
DRESS SHIELD 


y a . . 4 4 Odorless 
Impervious 
No Chemicals 
No Rubber 
Washable 





Recommended for their hygienic 
qualities by Journals of Health. 
tf your dealer does not keep 
them, send 25 cents fur sample 
pair to 


OMO MFG. CO. 
Middletown, Connecticut 


e Every Pair Warranted | 





GOrF'S has been the standard braid for go years. 
Every improvement has been introduced in its composition and 





ade for all sizes of people, 


from babies to the largest men 
and women. It is the product 
of the best of the world’s ma- 
terials and the best American 
skill,—the perfect under- 
clothing for Health, Comfort 
and We 

Sold by the principal dealers 

in all the large cities. 
: . ys an Ses write for infor- 

KOOT'S UNDERWEAR 

1 Greene St., N.Y. 





AT HOME (oss 


STUD ing, Business Forms, Office Work, Short- 

hand, Letter Writing, English and Civil 

Service courses by MAIL, or at our school, in a THOROUGH. 

| practical way. Salaried situation secured by students. 46 Years’ 
Suceess. Highly endorsed. Catalog fres. 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE 

No. 402 College Building, Buffalo, New York 


rial lesson, 10 cents, 


INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ey per 100; 50, $2.25 and upwards. 
| »k of usage, samples and prices free. 





Prepaid. Calling-Cards. 
THE ATHERTONS, Osage, lowe 





And prepare fora | 
good position. We 
teach eep- | 


} 


| 
| 


| Exquisite Handkerchiefs 


HOLIDAY 
GIFTS 


Shown in our 
New Handker- 
chief Book, 
SENT FREE. 


L, H, FIELD 


247-261 
Main Street 
Jackson, Mich. 











THE Skirt binding is not the place to econ- 
omize in making a dress. 10 or 16 cts. 
difference in the ey Sy oy $10 = — 
ence in the appearance of the dress. Appearanc 

is as important os wear in a dress. You forfeit 
both if you use a cheap binding. You secure 
both if you use S. H. & M., either in Bias Velvet- 
een or Brush Edge. S. H. & M. is a registered 
trade-mark. It appears 7 the back and on 
the label of all genuine S. H. & M. Bindings. 
It is your right and your privilege to insist upon 
having it. 








A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in its 
place. The om as accessible 
as the top. Defies the baggage- 
smasher. Costs no more than a good 
box trunk. Sent C.O.D.,with privi- 
of examination. Send 2-cent 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 





. A. STALLMAN 
41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 


‘s 
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JOWNEY'S F 


CHOCOLATE BONBONS 


IF YOU HAVE 
NOT TRIED THEM 


We have a trial pack- 
age that we send for 
Io cents in stamps. 
When not to be had 
of dealers we will send 
on receipt of price: 
1-lb. box, 60 cts. ; 2-Ib. 
box, £1.20; 3-lb. box, 
$1.80 ; 5-lb. box, $3.00. 


Delivered free in United States. 


Address all correspondence to 


The 
Walter M. Lowney 
Company 
Dept. B, BOSTON, MASS, 
New York Retail Store 
1123 Broadway 
Reston Retail Store 
416 Washington Street 








A SMOKE TEST 


Shat a room up tight and allow half a dozen smokers their 
liberty. Within twenty minutes after the smoking has 
stopped, the rooms will be free from smoke and smell with- 
out opening doors or windows, provided the 


Jackson Ventilating Grate 


Is used in that room. It is not only the most healthful but 
the most eco- 
nomical heat- 
ing contri- 
vance in ex- 
istence. The 
Ventilating 
Grate burns 
either coal, 
wood or gas, 
and can be 
~ fitted in any 

ordinary 
fireplace. Write to- rp | for ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, No. “ 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO., 52 Beekman St., N.Y, 











0] mG hed nehth-wem A fel G awed. | 3 
" BROMANGE LON 
BOILING WATER 

N UTES TIME 


1 PKG 
i PINT 





AT LAST! 


You can put Coal on the Fire 
with Clean Hands. 


The Coal Claw 


BEATS TONGS 

It handles the lumps like an IRON GLOVE. 
YOUR DEALER HAS IT. lf not, send 25 Cents to 

Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Company, Nashville, Tenn. 


DAINTY JUNKET 


Send 10 cents for 10 
Junket Tablets to make 
10 quarts of delicious 
desserts. 
















P.O. 
Bex 1055, Little Falls,N.Y. 


STENOGRAPHY, 
ELEGRAPHY crxeewarrixe, 
BOOK-KEEPING, 
etc., thoroughly taught by mail or personally at 
EASTMAN. Positions secured. Catalogue free. 
Cc, C. GAINES, Box 916, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
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their names and addresses. 
inclose stamps or ad- 


dnguirers must give 
All correspondents whe 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mati. 


Etelka Gerster is at the head of a singing academy 
in Berlin. 


Sir Augustus Harris, the famous English impresario, 
was an actor. 
The Bach Family. Twenty members of this family 


were famous musicians. 


“Music Study in Germany” 


is the title of a musical | 
handbook by Amy Fay. 


Strengthen the Fingers for piano 
stant and careful scale practice. 


Colonel McCaull, of comic opera fame, 
Baltimore, Maryland, in November, 1894. 


playing by con- 


died at 


Lilian Blauvelt has returned to America and will 
sing in concert during the coming winter. 


Wind Band is a term used to describe either a 
military band or the wind instruments in an orchestra. 


Tito Mattei, the well-known song writer, has lived 
in l.ondon for many years. He is a Neapolitan by 
birth. 


“Let Me Like a Soldier Fall” is a tenor solo which | 
occurs in the opera of “ Maritana,” by W. V. | 
Wallace. 

Nilsson’s Voice had a range of about two and a half 
octaves. Its quality, evenness and power were its | 
great charm. 


“ Musical Krupp” is the name applied to Jadassohn, 
the composer, because of the brilliancy and jorce of 


his compositions. | 


Victor Capoul, the famous French tenor, may be 


addressed in care of the National Conservatory of 


Music, New York City. 
. : Ld > . 
Marie Aimee, the popular French opera singer, 
died in France on October 2, 1887. Her name was 
Celestine Aimée Tronchon. 


Passion Music is a branch of oratorio. 


ings and death—of Jesus Christ. 


Normal Diapason is a recognized standard of pitch 
in which the A above middle C has four hundred and 
thirty-five vibrations per second. 


Wilhelm Gericke, who resumed the conductorship 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1898, was leader 
of that organization from 1884 to 1889. 


Columbia University has a Department of Music of 
which E, A. MacDowell, the composer, is at the head. 
MacDowell was a piano pupil of Teresa Carrefio. 

Emma Abbott, the operatic singer, was born in 
Chicago in 1850, She studied singing abroad, with 
Delle Sedie in Paris, and with Sangiovauni in Milan. 


The First Opera Company to visit this country was 
the Garcia Opera Company, which opened in New 
York City at the Park Theatre on November 29, 1825. 
‘* The Barber of Seville’ was sung the first week. 


Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” A dramatic cantata in 


| three parts, embodying the most important events in 


| teacher and tenor. 








the poem, has been written by Frederick R. Burton, 
and may be ordered through any music publisher, 


William Shakespeare is a famous English singing 
He is a fine musician, having 
won the Mendelssohn scholarship in England for 
composition, He has also won high rank asa pianist. 


Paderewski Invested $10,000 In a fund, the interest 
on which was to be devoted to triennial prizes open to 
American composers without distinction as to age or 
religion. This fund was inaugurated in 1896, and 
William Mason, H. L. Higginson and William 
Steinway were made trustees. 


AAolian Harps are long, narrow boxes made of thin 
deal, about five or six inches in depth, having six or 
more strings stretched over bridges fixed at each end. 
The strings are tuned in unison, and the box placed 
in a free current of air. The force of the wind regu- 
lates the amount of sound produced. 


In Correct Writing for the Piano, chords of notes, 
so far apart as not to be played by some arrangement 
of the fingers of both hands, should not appear. 
If the chords you mention are properly written the 
difficulty must be that you do not know how to cor- 
rectly arrange your hands in playing the composition. 


When to Begin Vocal Study. Very few persons of 
either sex have their voices cultivated to any decided 
extent before the age of seventeen. Lack of training 
should not affect the quality of a voice. It should 
only affect its development. Seventeen isa very good 
and a very usual age for girls to begin the study of 
vocalization. 


Organ Pedals are combination pedals which alter 
the arrangement of the registers, or a pedal key- 
board on which the feet play. On the harp pedals 
alter the pitch of the notes. The pedals on the 
pianoforte are usually two in number, and are 
worked by the feet. The soft pedal causes the ham- 
mers to strike one string only, while the loud pedal 
removes the dampers. 


Part Songs for Men’s Voices. 
should prove satisfactory : 
“The Hills and Woods,” 
“ Italian Barcarolle,’’ 

“ The Testament,” 

* Poor Gretchen,” 

“* Memories,”’ é 

“ Traéumerei,” . ° 
** Angel Song,”’ 


Easy Piano Compositions. 
pieces are extremely simple : 
“ The Child and the Star ”’ meets Arr. by E. Mack 


The following list 


Franz Abt 

Brahms-Hirsch 

Heinrich Marschner 

Erik Meyer-Helmund 
Gustav Schreck 
Schumann- Cursch-Biihren 
. Westmeyer-Genée 


The following piano 


“‘ Five-Fingered Rondo,”’ E. Mack 
“ Harvest March,”’ P. Latour 
** Love in a Mist” (Serenade), George W. Major 
“The Merry Ocean Barcarolle,” . P. Latour 
“ Poet and Peasant Waltz,” E. Mack 
“Spanish Serenade,” . : : . F. Behr 
‘Sunshine Waltz,” Adam Geibel 
“ Tarantella,” ‘ . Heller 
** Album Leaves,” Op. 101, eo Gurlitt 
“ Autumn,” . M F Spindler 
‘* May Breezes,” . 6 ° . Lange 





——= 














550 


SONGS FOR ALL 
VOICES — win 
ACCOMPANIMENTS 
1OO PAGES 
(4 Volumes Voaal) 
Beautifully Bound 
Superbly Illustrated 
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1100 
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500 


INSTRUMENTAL 


SELECTIONS 
FOR THE PIANO 


(4 Vols Instrumental) 
Volumes 9x 12 inches 
One inch thick. 


PAGES 
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As its name | 
indicates it deals always with the passion — the suffer- | 











iar Pianist Every Singer 

































































= Has felt the need of a well-chosen library of music, bound in 
durable volumes, with commentaries and indices. Such a 
library is the WORLD’S BEST MUSIC, a superb, uniform 
edition of four vocal and four instrumental volumes, embracing 
CHOPIN instrumental selections by the greatest composers. The best LISZT 
old and new songs, duets, trios, quartets and choruses upon 
HAYDN every subject. 400 portraits and illustrations, over 400 STRAUSS 
biographies of composers, nearly 100 new and copyrighted 
. 4 . . “ Py g 
GRIEG selections by American musicians, and over 400 composers BUCK 
represented by selections. The work is planned for intelligent 
BALFE and cultured homes in which there is a piano. MOZART 
. 
3U Remarkably Low Price DE NOVEN 
WAGNER THE WORLD’S BEST MUSIC is really TWO SETS of TOSTI 
subscription books, bound together in a new, uniform edition. 
VERDI The subscription prices for the two sets were never less than BRAHMS 
$30.00 in cloth, and $40.00 in half-leather. Our low club prices 
ROBYN are $18.00 in fine cloth binding, and $21.00 in half-leather GOUNOD 
binding. We would suggest a prompt response, as the price of 
the next edition will positively be advanced. 
A 
ae ntire Sets Sent on Approval {ez 
We will send a set to any responsible reader of 
“ Most this publication without any advance payment what- “Of rare 
complete ever. If the books are not satisfactory, they may be ee 
and valuable returned at our expense. This indicates our confi- = 
: , ‘ : oa prehensive- 
Musical dence in the Library and its ability tu please. ness.” 
Library oer Send us your application at once, stating which style of — The 
published. binding you prefer, cloth or half-leather, We will forward Pianist 
— The the entire set and will allow you 5 days in which to examine r 
Keynote this wonderful collection of music. If retained you can make WU 
P 5 your first payment of $1.00, and remit thereafter $1.00 a “T look 
a) month for 17 mouths, if cloth is ordered, making a total pay- 
ment of $18.00. If you select the half-leather binding, which for one 
“A most we recommend, there will be three more ) monthly payments of favorite after 
valuable $1.00, making a total payment of $21 ’e assume all another, and 
collection.” risk, and agree to pay return charges on conditions named I find them 
a above. We suggest that you apply at once it you desire to all there.” 
—Senator obtain a set of this limited edition. L , 
er Don't fail to mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. a 
wa. 
‘ We pay transportation charges Moulton, 
Send Postal for Handsome Specimen Pages. Address 






































THE UNIVERSITY SOCETY - 





78 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 











“YANKEE _ wil tS: 


(Th e In gersoll Dollar Watch 


SIGS TOU 0), 


jime, 


The reputation of the Ingersoll Dotiar Wateh is firmly establishe 
reliable timepiece. 
“ The test of time 


d as an accurate, 


Its splendid performances have gained the faith of the nation. 
"in both senses 6f the phrase —has demonstrated beyond a 


doubt that the watch is not a toy, but a practical timepiece, conventional in size, hand- 


some in appearance and guaranteed to keep aceurate time for one year. 


For sale hy 


10,000 a or sent postpaid in U. 8. and Canada upon receipt of $1.00, 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., Dept. 6, 67 Cortlandt St.. 





New York, N. Y. 





than is found in an 








‘More Than 60 Ways to Cook MARVELLI MACARONI” 


Edited by foremost cooking authority. 


lutely clean and pure, and contains ~~ cent. more gluten 
o 


we will send you sample of Marvelli, containing enough fo! 

a meal for six persons, If you send your grocer’s name. 
THE MARVELLI COMPANY 

111 Larned Street, W., 





Macaroni 
ala Marvelli 


Boil Y Ib. Marvelli until ten- 
der —say 30 t» 40 minutes. The 
water should be boiling when 
Macaroni is put in. Blanch with 
cold water. Make asauce. Two | 
cups of milk, 4 cup flour, butter | 








size of an egg, salt to taste anil 
poppe per if desired. Place in a 

king dish—sauce first, then 
macaroni, then grated cheese in | 
alternate layers, covering the 
top with cracker crumbs. Put in 
an oven to brown. 


Send name of best grocer in 
your city, and we will send you 
booklet. 


The Toy Peerless Icelar 
practical— makes a pint 
in three minutes. 


These recipes have been collected personally by a mem- A necessity in the 
ber of our Company while traveling all over the world. sick room and a delight to children. 
MARVELLI Macaroni is an ideal food product. It is te *hris if 
healthful, nourishing and has a delicious flavor. Is abso- Just the thing for a Christmas gift. 


y other macaroni r 10 cents in stam 


beautifully nickel 





DANA & CO., Dept. H, 





Detroit, Mich. 











An Ocean Delicacy with a Sea- Breeze Freshness. 
McMENAMIN & CO.’S 


DEVILED CRABS | 











Ask your 
‘ocer; if 
e does not 
keep them write us. 


Quickly prepared for any.emergency. 
Served in their natural shell makes a 






Keep in All Climates 





grateful change in the family diet. 
——— uine Burnett’s. 


Found on Menus of 
First-Class Hotels, | 
Restaurants and | 


Clubs. 


| 
| 
} 
~ A Royal Supper Dish. 
~ A Delicious Entrée. 


McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, Va. 


Booklet (free) tells how this was done. 


Natural wood tubs with Mahogany finish. 
Brass hoops highly polished. 

~ § Ask your dealer for it. 
If he hasn’t it, send his name and yours to 





Purity aa strength are 
B conmined | in van! world-famed 
Insist upon having the gen- 


Joseph Burnett Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

















id Freezer is 
of ice cream 


Iron parts 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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eents| SHEET MUSIC fy" 


Cut price on everything in Music. 


per 
copy: 


7 cents per 


copies for $1> 
Catalogues of 12,000 pieces, FREE 
BREHM BROS., ERIE, PA. 


76th Year. 


TREES WILL DELIGHT you. 
Nursery: 

Fruit Book Free. dete tecirene best trees: 

STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, ¥-* 
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To any person who intends to buy zice 
furniture it will pay, and pay well, to 
send for our catalogue and investigate the 


positive gen of buying “ Direct 
from Factory at Factory Prices.” 

This space is too small to give full 
details, but the following will give an idea 
of the extremely low prices at which we 


sell strictly HIGH-GRADE furniture. 


Turkish 


Rocker 
$29.50 fz" 


luxurious Turkish 
rocker, No. 677, 
direct from factory, 
freight prepaid, 
sent “On Approv- 
al,” to be returned 
at our expense if 
not itively the 
best leather rocker 
ever sold at so low 
a pricé. 
COVERED with 
best quality machine- 
buffed GENUINE leather. Has genuine hair cushions, tufted 
back, spring rockers and ball-bearing casters. Choice of 
maroon, olive-green or russet-color leather. At retail a 
( similar rocker costs $45 to $60 


¢ 
f 
' 
‘ 
f 
' 
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; Ladies’ Mahogany Desk 
$9.75 bore fee ros 


the factory, freight prepaid, 
sent “On Approval,” to be 
returned af our expense if 
not positively the best ladies’ 
desk ever sold at so low a 
price. A dainty birthday, 
Christmas or wedding gift. 

FRONT is figured mahogany, 
tastily inlaid with pearl and 
white holly. Has French legs 
both back and front, two locks. 
Small drawer inside, places for 
paper, pen, ink, etc. Bottom of 
large drawer is of pretty bird's- 
’ eye maple. Trimmings are all 
' solid brass (not plated), including the crest. This desk 
\ is polished like a piano, and from a dealer will cost $15 to 
( $20. Ask for Catalogue. 


“Macey” 


Desks 
$19.85 bey 


“Macey” desk, 
No. 10-H, direct 
fromthe factory, 
freight pre- 
paid, sent “On 
Approval,” 

to be returned 
at our expense 
if not positively 
the best roll-top ) 
desk ever soid at the price. Ask for Catalvgue. ) 


We Prepay Freigh 


South Carolina. 





PATENT APPLIED FOR 


5 


to all points east of the 
Mississippi and north of 
(Pvints beyond on an equal basis.) 


Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


The Fred Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture 
Direct from the Factory 












GOLD STANDARD 


This pen is made from the best pen steel by 


the most experiencec workmen. The coating 
with real gold prevents rusting, gives a 


| LITERARYSQUERIES | 


SA/ey THE LITERARY eoitoe tay 
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century. 


| English plays — one by Richard Edwards in 1571, and 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


inquirers must give their names and addresses. 


All correspondents who .inclose stamps or ad 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 
“Arden Massiter” is-Dr. William Barry’s third 


novel. 


“Wanted: A Matchmaker” is the title of Paul 
Leicester Ford’s new story. 
Mrs. Katharine Coolidge, whose poems have been 


gathered into a volume called “‘ Voices,’’ is a daughter 
of Francis Parkman, the historian. 


The Initials A. L. O. E. stand for “A Lady of 
England,’’ and were used by Miss Charlotte Maria 
Tucker, an English writer for young people. 


Miriam, in “ The Marble Faun.” Hawthorne hints 
that this character was connected with the Cenci 
family, but who she really was is not made plain. 


“The City of Dreadful Night” is the title of two 
different books, one a prose work by 
Kipling, and the other a poem by James Thompson. 


“When in Rome, do as the Romatis do,” is a pop- 
ular saying based on the advice given by St. Ambrose 
to St. Augustine, and therefore dates from the fourth 


R. D. Blackmore preferred ‘‘ The Maid of Sker,’”’ 
so it is said, to his more popular ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” 


The original of ‘the Maid” was a favorite niece of | 


the author. 


The French Humorists, according to the hook by 
Sir Walter Besant on that subject, are Rabelais, 
Montaigne, La _ Fontaine, Boileau, Moliére, 
Beaumarchais and Béranger. 


Damon and Pythias. The story of these two friends 
of ancient days has been made the subject of two 


the other by John Banim in 1825. 


In “ The Merry Men,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
fictitious names are, given to actual places. 


Ross of Grisapol is the Ross of Mull; and Ben 
Kyaw is Ben More. 


“Lycidas,”” the fanciful name used by Milton in 
writing his great elegy on the death by drowning, 
in 1637, of his friend, Edward King, was probably 
suggested to the poet by Virgil’s Third Eclogue, in 
which a shepherd is called by that name. 

The Swastika, as the curious symbol printed on a 
popular edition of Rudyard Kipling’s books is called, 
is of religious origin, and represents a Greek cross 
with its arms bent back. It was first used in India 
and other ancient lands in prehistoric times. 


Josiah Flynt, the author of 
Tramps,’ is in reality Josiah 
nephew of the late Frances E. Willard. He took 
his pen-name from his paternal grandfather, Josiah 
Flynt Willard. Young Willard was born in 1869. 


Spurgeon’s Sermons. One hundred million copies 
of the sermons of Charles H, Spurgeon, the famous 
English preacher, are said to have been sold since 
1855 in England alone. They are still being sold 
there at the rate of twenty thousand copies a week. 


In“ Red Pottage,” the popular novel by Mary 
Cholmondeley, the motto on the title page, “ After 
the red pottage comes the exceeding bitter cry,” is 
from the sermon by Dean Farrar on “ Selling the 
Birthright,’”’ in his volume, “ Every-day Christian 
Life.” 


“Major Jack Downing” was a pen-name used by 
two American writers, Seba Smith, a Maine editor, 
and Charles Augustus Davis, a New York merchant. 


Rudyard | 


Aros is | 
| really Earraid, where Stevenson once lived; the 


“Tramping With | 
Frank Willard, a | 


| “Barler’s Ideal,” 


The letters written under that name by Smith were | 


published in book form at Portland 
those by Davis at New York in 1834. 


in 1833, and 


The English Bible is “ the greatest literary produc- 
tion in the language.”’ 


should perish, would alone suffice to show the whole 
extent of its beauty and power’’; and Carlyle said 


| of the Book of Job that there is “‘ nothing written, in 


smoothness to the points, and can easily be | 


kept clean and bright, as the ink does not ad- 
here to the metal as with the plain steel pens. 


Sample box, 12 pens, sent postpaid, 
on receipt of 10 cts. Ask for No. 27. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 





349 Broadway New York 
A PURE FOR 
STERILIZED | SHORTENING 
COCOANUT AND 
PAT | FRYING 


Guaranteed Free from Animal Matter 


Ask your Grocer for 


Ko = nut or write 
INDIA REFINING CO., Philadelphia 


FREE—W rite for 20th Century Mother Goose Book. 
ee 
Special Offer, Te introduce THE ART INTERCHANGE 
* into new homes, and that every JOURNAL 
May see the high character of our work, we will send to 
» for only 25 centa, a specimen copy, with two 
companion pictures — Reses and Vieleta—each & x 35 
These two studies alone sell for $1.00, and are the finest 
in color that have ever been issued. As this offer is 
Should order at once. 
beer Offer — For $2.00 you will get THE 
MANGE for six mos., beginning Oct., 1900, and we will 
You free the six mos.’ Nos. from April to Sept., thus really 
You an entire year for only 2. price being 
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We want every one to hecome Bw ef this most 
home and art magazine, and for this reason make such 
oa half-price offer. All the superb color and other supple- 
be inclu To secure edveneage of this great offer 
Catalogue free. 
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to us without delay. Illustrat 
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TRE ART INTERCHANGE, 7 West 19th St, New York 


the Bible or out of it, of equal literary merit.’’ 


“Ingomar the Barbarian,” the popular play written 
by Von Miinch Bellinghausen, and translated from 
the German into English by Maria Lovell, is the 
source of the well-known quotation : 

“Two souls with but a single thought, 
‘Two hearts that beat as one.” 
The lines are part of the text in the second act of 


the play. 


“Abdallah” is the name given to three minor 
characters in English literature. One, Abdallah el 
Hadgi, is Saladin’s envoy in ‘“‘ The Talisman,’’ by 
Sir Walter Scott; another is the brother of the 


| pacha in Byron’s poem of “ The Bride of Abydos’’; 





and the third, whose name is spelled Abdalla, is one | 
of the slaves of Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert in Scott’s | 


** Ivanhoe.” 


“ The Fittest Place Where Man Can Die” is a line 
from a poem written by Michael J. Barry, and pub- 
lished in ‘‘ The Dublin Nation ”’ in 1844. The whole 
quotation is: 

“But whether on the scaffold high 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place where man can die 
Is where he dies fur man!” 


Of the Four Kingsley Brothers, Canon Charles 
Kingsley, the popular author, is the most famous, 
although Henry Kingsley, the editor, who wrote 
** Ravenshoe"’ and sonie twenty other books, is also 
deservedly well known; Gerald Kingsley was an 
officer in the British navy; and George H. Kingsley, 


Macaulay spoke of itas “‘a | 
book which, if everything else in our language | 





whose biography has recently been published by his | 


daugliter, was a great traveler and sportsman. 


“The Kingliest Act of Freedom is the freeman's 
votel’’ This quotation is from a poem by Whittier 
called ‘‘ The Eve of Election.” It was John Pierpont 
who compared the vote to a snowflake in these lines 
from “ A Word from a Petitioner”’ : 

“ A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod ; 
But executes a freeman’s will, 
As lightning does the will of God.” 


Jean Ingelow, who became famous as an author in 
1863, when she published a volume of ‘‘ Poems,’’ 
died in London on July 20, 1897. She was born in 
Boston, England, in 1820, but spent the later years 
of her life in a suburb of London. Four editions of 
her “ Poems” were sold in the first year after they 
appeared, and more than twenty editions have since 
been issued. She wrote about twenty-five other 
books in verse and prose, including several stories. 





Barler’s ,, 


Summer Visitor:—‘* You must 
take lots of comfort in winter 
from that great fireplace." 


Countryman :—‘‘Wal, you see we 
don't hev much time; I'm 
busy chopping wood for it 
most of the time, an’ Johnny, 
he’s busy lugging it in, an’ 
ma, she’s busy puttin’ it on 
the fire.’’ 


Hot-Water and Steam 


Systems mildly warm 


but do not affect the 
purity of the air. 


No dirt, little labor, much 
comfort, great economy 


Send for our valuable booklet 
**The Homes Successful ’’ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 


Chicago 








Ideal 
Heaters 


Don't buy 
an oil heater $4.00 
until you try t 
which you 
can try and 
return if not 
satisfactory. 


$40.00 


Freight Paid 
Used in any room, they 
save labor and fuel 

No Ashes or Dirt. 
Thousands in Use. 


Guaranteed Perfectly 
Satisfactory 


Write at once for Special 
Terms. 


A.C. Barler Mfg. Co., 104 Lake St., Chicago 


Highest Award and Medal Paris Exposition, rgoo. 


Perpetuated Decorative Plants 


No. 51 Jardiniere 
Trimmed with Natural 
l’erpetuated Sea- Moss, 
Grasses and Everlast- 
ing Ferns, 12 ins. high, 
78 cents each 
Postage Prepaid. 
Kentias, Arecas, 
























kind of Artificial Flow - 
ers, such as Roses,Sun- 
flowers, Smilax, Vines 
etc. Our beautifu 


Ask for Illustrated 


Catalogue A. 
FRANK NETSCHERT 
No. 51 New York, 7 Barclay St. | 
Jardiniére Chieago, IIL, 187 8.Clark St. — 





THE 
Sunny Side is Safe 


As well as the shady side if it is painted with 


PATTON’S 
Sun Proof Paints 


Send for the book which gives points on perfect painting. 
Special induce 


ments and agency to dealers. 
JAMES E. PATTON Co, 
P. O, Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BOOKS 


“ California of the South,” by Dr. Lindley. Cloth, $1.00. ** South. 
Cal. Hills, Valleys, Streams,” Van Dyke. Cloth, 0 cts. “Cal. 
Vistas," 20 cts. STOLL & THAYER C0., Booksellers, Les Angeles 


Palms, Asparagus | 
Plants, Sea- Moss, 
Dracenas, and any 


Holly for Christmas. | 
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Rapids 
Furniture 
Has 


This Trade Mark 


On every article. Adopted 
by the Grand Rapids Fur- 
niture Manufacturers, o 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 
U.S. A., for the protection 
of the dealer and the buyer 
against inferior goods that 
masquerade under the 
name of Grand Rapids. 


This Trade Mark 


Is a guarantee of honest 
mat 1 and superior 
workmanship. Furniture 
bearing this label is guar- 
ante to be exactly as 
represented. Sold only 
through the retail dealer. 
Ask to see this Trade 
the furniture 











Mark on 
you buy. 
Nete—Grand Rapids 
is the greatest furniture 
manufacturing centre in 
the world, and in mate- 
rial, construction and 
design the Grand Rapids 
product has an honest! 
earned reputation in both 
hemispheres. Ask to see 
the Grand Rapids Trade 
Mark if you would be 
certain of merit in your 
furniture. Keep the ap- 
mesg of this Trade 
ark in mind, When you contemplate buying furniture look 
in any of the leading magazines and refresh your memory. 


BOYS can earn 
$1,000.00 


Send ten cents to-day for three 
months’ trial pons we hn fe the 


AMERICAN BOY 


The best boys’ paper. Pure, inspir- 
ing. Departments: Stories, Successful 
Boys, Business Talks, Money Mak- 
ing, Books, Home, Church, School, 
Office, Store, Factory, Farm, Journal- 
ism, Printing, Photography, Stamps, 
Coins, Curios, Orator and Debater, 
Science, Travel, Puzzles and others, 
$2 pages beautifully illustrated. 
$1000 iu Cash Prizes and a choice 
from 300 elegant premiums given for 
subscribers. $1 a year. Trial 3 
months’ subscription for 10c. 


SPRAGUE PUB. CO. 
m 160 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 











































Is our advice to try 





DIXON’S 
American Graphite Pencils 


The satisfaction of using a_ pencil 
that always does what is expected of 
it, sharpens to a fine point, aud in 
which the lead doesn’t break, either 
in sharpening or use, is not one of 
the least comforts to a busy person. 


DIXON’S LEADS 

DON’T BREAK 

Each one bearing our trade-mark, the 
best of its kind. 


Uf not sold by your dealer, mention The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal and send us tbc. for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


Their grades never vary 
Pencils for all uses 






















Women can learn at home, in spare 
hours au! at small expense, to 
make salable designs for embroid- 
ery, wall paper, china decoration, 
carpets and other textiles, book 
covers, menus, ete. Circular 
free. Students earn while 
learning. Our course, cov- 
ering same ground as 
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resident art schools, is 
| TAUGHT BY MAIL | 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 881, Scranton, Pa. 
Thoroughly trains youn, 
A STMA men and women for busi- 
ness and secures situa- 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. tions. Instruction by 
mail or in person. Ex- 
nses low. For full information, address __ 
AINES, Box 916, PouGuKEEpsi£, N. Y. 
Patt tne SRS eS oan 
LEARN TO WRITE ADS 
The field is ~ LAD wera TG | Int Al Bsa c= 
tious nn as women A 
to enter. Salaries are large 
and the busivess fascinating. 
TAUGHT PRACTICALLY BY MAIL 
by the first and only school of its kind 
in the world. Indivicual_instructions by suc- 
cessful ** ad" writers. Send for prospectus. 
Page-Davis Adv. School, 518 Medinah Temple, Chicare 

















, scientific course by mail, adapted 


to individual needs. Long estabtished. ww 
: a, 


le. Successful. Practical. 
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successful 
and pleased. 
Descriptive 


logue free. 
SPRAGUE cone 
JOURNALISM, No. 105 





Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 








Mrs.Rorer’s 
Answers 
pee CLOT ITA 
———— 
Inquirers must give their names and addresses 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail 














Uncovered Table. An uncovered table may be 
used for chafing-dish suppers, or for an ordinary 
supper or luncheon. A tablecloth, however, is 
always used for dinner. 


Diet for Dyspepsia. It is quite impossible for one 
to give a diet list to any person saying he has dys- 
pepsia. The word is used to cover a variety of dis- 
eases, and the food which would help one person 
might be irritating to another. No dietitian cau 
intelligently prescribe a diet list unless he has seen 
the person, or has had direct from a physician a 
diagnosis of the trouble. Letters inquiring for diet 
lists for “ liver” or “ kidney "’ trouble, therefore, can- 
not be intelligently answered. 


Salted Almonds would be much more wholesome 
if in preparing them fat were not used. One of the 
nicest and daintiest ways (the receipt was given me 
by a che/) is to first blanch the almonds and while 
they are moist dust them lightly with very fine salt; 
then put them into the oven and watch them care- 
fully until they are dry and slightly browned. Per- 
sonally, { prefer the almonds simply blanched and 
slightly toasted without any salt. They are much 
more wholesome and are certainly more palatable. 


Meat-Eating. The people of the United States use 
more meat than the people of any other nation. 
England ranks second, aud the other countries come 
far below. A person may eat meat perhaps to advan- 
tage oncea day. It is uot necessary, however, that 
meat should be on the table three times a day —in 
fact, it is quite an objectionable custom. One cannot 
change suddenly from one sort of food to another; 
all changes must be made gradually. Remember 
that your system is very much out of order, anda 
radical change would be dangerous. 


Pulled Bread. Bread to pull nicely, and to be 
wholesome, must be not over twenty-four hours old, 
and not under ten totwelve hours. Pulled bread pre- 
pared from fresh bread is robbed of all its delicacy, 
is never palatable and certainly not sightly. French 
bread is preferable if you can obtain it; those living 
near large cities can do so. You cau pull it with the 
hand, providing. you know how, or, better, use two 
forks. Observation teaches one not to handle bread 
while it is hot, as it is easily packed and made into a 
dense mass. Home-made bread makes the poorest 
of all pulled bread, and requires much more care in 
the manipulation. 


Pound Cake. Take one pound of eggs, one pound 
of butter, one pound of flour and one pound of sugar, 
the juice and grated rind of one orange and two 
tablespoonfuls of rose-water. Separate the eggs; 
beat the whites until they are very stiff; add the 
yolks to them and beat again. Wash the butter 
thoroughly and then cream it by beating. Add 
gradually the sugar to the butter, beating all the 
while, then add the eggs, then the flavorings and last 
the flour. After the flour has all been stirred in beat 
continuously for ten minutes; turn into a pound-cake 
tin which has been previously lined with oiled paper, 
and bake in a moderate oven (212° Fahrenheit at first) 
for two hours. This will make a cake weighing 
about four pounds. 


Macaroons. To half a pound of almond paste add 
half a pound of sifted powdered sugar. Put this 


into a bowl and with the back of a wooden spoon or | 
with a palette knife rub and mix until you have both | 


thoroughly incorpurated and smooth. Add the 


whites of four eggs gradually ; when all are in turn | 


the mixture into a pastry-bag and press out into the 
bottom of a baking-pan that has been covered with 
waxed or buttered paper. See that the macaroons 
are at least one inch apart, so that they will not 
touch in baking. A teaspoonful is quite a sufficient 
quantity for one macaroon, When they are dry and 
slightly brown lift the paper and brush the wrong 
side with water and they will drop off, or they may be 
easily loosened with a thin-bladed knife. 


English Walnut Salad. 


| 
Throw the English walnut | 


meats itito boiling stock; let them boil rapidly for | 


twenty minutes; then cool, and remove the brown 
skin. Mix with these an equal quantity of either 
sweetbreads that have been parboiled and picked 


apart, or the white meat of cooked chicken cut into | 


blocks. Season with salt and a little red pepper, 


and to each pint sprinkle over a teaspoonful of | 


Worcestershire sauce. Spiit into halves 
cloves of garlic; put them down into a bread crust, 
and put this in the bottom of a bowl. 
and chicket on top and sprinkle over a teaspoonful 
of celery seed, then two tablespoonfuls of tarragon 
vinegar. Coverthe bowl and stand it in the refriger- 
ator over night. At serving time lift the meat 


three | 


Put the nuts 


carefully from the garlic, and mix it with sufficient | 


mayonnaise to cover each piece. 
leaves and serve at once. 


November Salads. This 


mouth we have still 


Dish on lettuce | 


lingering a few tomatoes; celery is in good condi- | 


tion; endive and chicory are coming. Dinner 


salads may be made of any of the green vegetables | 


with the addition of French dressing. String beans 
are still in good condition in many places. Those 
who have canned or salted string beans will simply 
have to cook them, and when cold cover them with 
French dressing. For luncheon salads either fish, 
celery, a mixture of chicken and nuts or chicken 
alone may be served. One of the nicest salads is 
made from cold boiled tongue carefully cut into 
blocks. Put this ona platter that has been lined with 
lettuce or chicory; sprinkle over two tablespoonfuls 
of capers, a tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar and a 
tablespoonful of finely chopped parsley; over this 
turn a pint of finely chopped celery ; cover the whole 
with mayonnaise dressing and serve at once. 
An Elaborate Thanksgiving Menu. 
Oysters ou the Half Shell 
Consomwmeé 4 /a Royal 
Bread Sticks 
Boiled Shoulder and Ilead of Cod, 
Sauce Hollandaise 
Plain Boiled Potato Balls 
Sweetbreads in Paper Cases 
Roasted Turkey, Chestnut Stuffing 
Sweet Potato Croquettes 
Boiled Onions, Cream Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly Mint Punch 
Game Lettuce, French Dressing 
Iced Rice Pudding Compote of Oranges 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 
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“FAMOUS And FASHIONABLE” 





MERICAN manufacturers have not for years produced such a new 
and original paper of distinction as found in ‘* Rookwood.’’ It 
originated from the merits and popularity of ** Rookwood Pottery,’’ 
which it resembles, and appears in four distinct variations of effective 
and delicate tints : Sea Green, Aerial Blue, Tiger Eye and Iris, pro- 
ducing a line of papers which has never been approached in complete- 


ness of artistic effects. 


Its marked individuality, aside from the supe- 
riority of stock, is that no two sheets are alike. 


Although each 


harmonize perfectly with the other, the waves of color are not iden- 
tical in each, which produces an unusual and charming effect. 


It is made up in the latest and most fashionable shapes and 
sizes for society use, and is absolutely correct in every detail. 


Samples sent to any address for a leading stationer’s 


name, who does not have it. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY, 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Makers of High-Grade Papers and Society Stationery 


| have an entrée, especially as you keep but 
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Chestnut Stuffing for Turkey. Shell the chestnuts 
and boil them for five minutes. Remove the brown 
skin, cover them again with boiling water and boil 
for ten minutes. Drain, sprinkle with salt, and when 
dry chop or mash. * Pour over them two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter and add a saltspoonful of white 
pepper. Fill the turkey with this mixture. 


Bread and Butter Custard. Beat four eggs with- 
out separating, until light; add half a cupful of 
sugar, a saltspoonfui of grated nutmeg and one 
quart of milk; turn this mixture into a baking-pan. 
Cut slices of slightly buttered bread into squares of 
one inch. Drop these squares, butter side up, all 
over the custard. ‘ Bake in a moderate oven until the 
custard is “ set’ and the bread brown. 


Mayonnaise Dressing. Put the yolks of two eggs 
into a cold, clean soup-dish ; with a silver or wooden 
fork slightly break them; add half a saltspoonful of 
salt; now add, drop by drop, stirring all the while, 
half a pint of olive oil. After adding the first gill 
of oil add at the same time a drop or two of vinegar. 
It is better to measure two tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
into a small dish by your side, so that you will be sure 
to get the proper amount. Season the salads, but do 
not add any more seasoning to the dressing. This 
dressing may be kept for a day if covered and put in 
a cold place. 


Combination of Seasonings. There are a number 
of rigid rules in this direction. Celery and olives 
are agreeable with chicken; with lamb or mutton, 
mint and capers; with beef, tomato. With fried 
chicken we usually serve mushrooms ; a fillet of beef 
is served with mushrooms; lemon or sour sauce 
with fish. In making sandwiches mutton may be 
seasoned with capers. They may be spread over 
the meat between slices of bread and butter, 
Chopped beef would be seasoned with tomato ketchup 
and spread between slices of bread and butter, 
Chicken would be chopped, moistened with olive 
oil or cream, put between slices of bread and butter, 
and seasoned with either olives or celery. 


Mutton Salad. An exceedingly nice salad may be 
made from cold boiled mutton. Cut it into dice, and 
several hours before serving time sprinkle over two 
tablespoonfuls of mint finely chopped, or two table- 
spoonfuls of ordinary mint sauce, whicli may be 
purchased at any grocery store in bottles. Just at 
serving time mix this carefully with mayonnaise 
dressing, season with a teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, dish the salad on lettuce leaves and garnish 
it with quarters of tomato. A good rule for a young 
housewife to remember is that dinner salads are best 
with French dressing, and salads for receptions, 
cold collations and luncheons may be made from 
meat mixed with the vegetable and dressed with 
mayounaise dressing. 


Baked Cucumbers. Peel good-sized green cucum- 
bers; cut them into halves and scoop out the seeds. 
To each six allow one pint of finely chopped meat, 
to which add a tablespoonful of onion juice, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a saltspoonful of pepper. Fill 
this into the spaces from which you have taken the 
seeds. Put the cucumbers together and tie or fasten 
them with a wooden skewer. Stand them in a 
baking-pan. Put into the pan a teaspoonful of salt, 
one chopped onion, two peeled and chopped toma- 
toes, and half a cupful of water or stock. Bake for 
one hour, basting every ten minutes. When done 
dish the cucumbers, strain the sauce in the pan 
over them and serve at once. The ordinary 
crooked neck squash may be stuffed and baked in 
the same manner. 


Croquettes. This skeleton of a Yécéipt will 
answer for all sorts of meats; the seasonings will 
have to be changed. To each piut of finely chopped 
cold cooked meat allow half a pint of milk, one 
rounding tablespoonful of butter, two rounding 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one of chopped parsley, 4 
teaspoonful of onion juice, a teaspoonful of salt, half 
a saltspoonful of white pepper, a dash of red pepper 
and a saltspoonful of grated nutmeg. The nutmeg 
may be omitted with mutton, beef or cooked liver, 
and added to veal and chicken. Add ail the season- 
ing to the meat; mix well. Put the milk over the 
fire; rub the butter and flour together ; add them to 
the milk; stir and cook until you have a perfectly 
smooth, thick paste; take from the fire and add the 
meat mixture. When thoroughly blended turn out 
to cool; form into croquettes, dip in egg, then in 
breadcrumbs, and fry in smoking-hot fat. 


Making of Jelly. There is no royal road to jelly- 
making unless the housewife is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the condition and the chemical 
changes occurring in fruits after they are picked 
from the bush until the time of making the jelly. It 
is well to remember that when the juice ropes OF 
spins a thread it will never form a jelly; it has been 
boiled too long. When jelly candies and sugat 
crystals come on top there is more sugar than the 
fruit can use; less sugar would form a better jelly. 
Quinces contain a large amount of pectin and 
pectose, hence are easily made into jelly. Half a 
pound of sugar to a pint of good, rich quince juice 
will make a solid, clear jelly. Grapes are more 
easily made into jelly when a little under ripe. it 
they are very ripe and you then add a pound of 
sugar to a pint of juice the sugar will crystallize on 
the surface and frequently throughout the jelly. 


Simple Menu for Thanksgivine Dinner. In a simple, 
plain home, as you say, it would not be necenaay 
servant. You may have a few invited guests, and 
serve the dinner easily, providing some of the dishes 
are prepared the day before. A clear soup 1s always 
easy to make and is acceptable. It may be made 
day before so that fifteen minutes only is required i 
reheating. Singe, draw and truss the turkey the day 
before. Sweet or white potato croquettes may 
made early in the morning, dipped, rolled and 
and simply reheated at the last moment, and if 
is carefully done they will be equally as 
Boiled onions seem to be the proper accompa! 
to roast turkey, and these must be cooked, of COUFSE,, 
at dinner time so that. may be white and 
The old New England dessert was apple 
pumpkin custard and mince pie. All these 
made the day before. Personaily, I should pear 
serve pie on any occasica, uo matter what might 
the custom, Plain baked custard, and plain pum 
custard, with bread and butter crust, if nicely set aie 
are delicious. Either mock or plain elfriotte : 
be made the day before, and easily served. 














